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In the Preface, Page 7, for original voice, read 
 briginal wice.—Page 46; for following, read the dar, 
following. —Page 56, for and his wife, and took the ſame 
tender care of the children as if they were her own, read 
and his wife took the ſame tender care E4 the children 
as if they were her own.—Page 60, for wrongfully _ 

_ -arreſied, read was wrongfully arręſted. Page 70, for BE 
Jyndies, read ſyndics.—Page 115, for perpetrate, read 

perpetuate.—Page 209, for ſee page 174, read ſee page 
57.—Page 208, for melancholy to which, read mala. 
choly fituation to which. —Page 217, for precipitation, 
read trepidation.— Page 226, for reſemblance miſleads 
you, read ſome reſemblance miſleads you. Page 246, tor _- 
_ too tedious, read too odious. | | 0 
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"AN, continually occupied for his 


may conduee to it, follows in this the ir- 
refiſtible impulſe of his nature; but if this 
bappineſs, which he ſo nceffantly purſues, 
is but a phantom, that always ſeems in view 
yet ever cludes his graſp, ſtill there may be 
found a tranquil ſtate, a peaceful compla- 


cetwy, which will lead him without trou- 


ble or anxiety to the enjoyment of his hap- 
py deſtiny. Let him reſtrain his deſires, 


let him know his duties, and fulfil them; 


at that moment his happineſs commences, 

and he perceives with inconceivable ſatis- 

faction a glimpſe of that which awaits him 

at the end of his career. 

There is then, notwithſtanding the pains 
and viciſſitudes inſeparably attendant on this 

mortal life, a ſpecies of happineſs which 


may be procured ; there is, in ſpite: of the 


continual aſſaults of our pafſions, a peace- 
ful ſtate, a fore taſte of that true and ſolid 


A * happineſs 


welfare; and ſoli eitous for whatever 
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happineſs we expect hereafter; and we 
ſhalt endeav our to point out the path moſt 
conducive to its attainment. 

Liſten then, ye ſplenetic Pliiloſophete, 


who repreſent life as an inſupportable bur- 
then! liſten, ye; reſtleſs ſpirits; who ſeek 
for happineſs; where it is not to be found; 
ye ſelf- intereſted mortals, who canſider your 


own felicity only, yet wander ſtill. farther 
from it in proportion as you diſturb that of 


others; liſten, ye unfortunates, now droop- 
ing under the. oppreſſive weight of your ca- 
lamities; attend all, and learn to be happy. 


In the general competition for happineſs, 


and to which all have an equal right, it 
will ever be found to conſiſt in the good 
order and harmony of ſociety; that Nature 
has linked man to man, and that his wel- 
fare depends on the happineſs of thoſe 


around him. Follow man, from his firſt 


entrance into the world *till he quits the 
ſcene, and you will be convinced of this 


important truth, that indigence and weak - 


neſs: are the ſole appendages of his birth; 
that, incapable even of knowing his net. 
kities, his moans, his cries and tears, alone 
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S 
inform, that he expects the tenderneſs of 
his parents, or of ſociety, will afford him 
thoſe helps he cannot poſſibly diſpenſe with. 
What then would become of him, if a be- 
nevolent hand did not lend its aſſiſtance? 
Advanced to a maturer age, his wants 
proportionably increaſe; his very exiſtenee 
ſubjects him to continual obligations, which 
neceſſarily exact from his talents and abi- 
lities, or his labour and induſtry, a re- 
turn at leaſt to ſociety for what the have 
advanced for him. 

Arrived to the helpleſs gate of od age 
and caducity, finking under the weight of 
conſtitutional infirmitics, foreign aſſiſtance 
becomes ſtill more neceſſary, and he reaches 
that period to which nature gradually con- 
ducts him, but encompaſſed by the . 


pdf thoſe around him. 


Thus, from the cradle to the grade, man 
cannot diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance of his 

fellow · ereatures; and his well-being, neceſ- 
farily depends upon that ſociety wherein the 
Creator has placed him; perpetually a debtor, 
he owes a perpetual return, and only ae- 
60 +4 241, 124.9 ee on. 
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quits himſelf by rendering in his turn every 
ſervice of which he is capable. | 
It is in theſe reciprocal good offices, con- 
ede with gentleneſs and humanity, it is 
in this benevolent zeal for the ſervice of 
others, it is in this harmony of ſociety, that 
temporal happineſs conſiſts; pure, calm, 
_ and unclouded felicity, that cannot be diſ- 
eee by the deprivations to which 
t is fo liable. How materially different is 
this ſtate from that imaginary happineſs. fo 
many ſeek in vain ! Let us then learn to be 
happy, ſo far as we are permitted to be in 
this life, in the midſt of our ſevere and un- 
avoidable diſtreſſes, in the midſt of thoſe 
contradictions to which we are ſo often ex- 
poſed. Our friends, whoſe neceſſities or 
ingratitude diſquiet us; or our relations, 
who often oppreſs our ſenſibility; you 
can, though harraſſed by all thoſe diſſicul- 
ties, ſtill concur materially to the welfare 
of ſociety in general, and particularly to 
that of individuals. Let no motive what- 
ſoever, though even it might appear ad- 
vantageous to your intereſt, ever induce 
** to offer the molt trivial injury to any 
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REIT vii 
perſon; but, in a word, obſerve, and fol- 
low that law engraved by the Eternal in 
the bottom of your hearts, love your neigh- 
bour as yourſelf; ; then will ſucceed this bliſs- 
ful calm, this defirable tranquility, that 
you would in vain ſeek to obtain 1 any 
other means. 3 ee 

Education, fear of ae and remorſe, 
are indubitably powerful oppoſers to the 
violence of our paſſions; they in ſome 
meaſure guard exalted minds from yield- 
ing to their fatal impetuoſity; but theſe 
motives, how powerful ſoever, are often 
inſufficient to lead us to the practice of thoſe 
exemplary virtues ſo neceſſary to the ad- 
vantage of ſociety. Some there are indeed, 
(which ſeem to ſurpaſs the ſtrength of hu- 
man nature; they are the triumph of reli- 
gion, which commands them, and can alone 
aſſiſt us with fortitude to practiſe them. 
By ſubmitting to its heavenly voice, man 
becomes a hero; but his frail nature, de- 

praved by its original voice, requires 2 
powerful ſtimulative to remind him of the 
neceſſity of practiſing his duties, and no- 
ng) * more N to produce this 

110 effect 


J ET ACHE 
effect than great examples: they have more 
influence over the human mind than either 
the beſt eſtabliſhed precepts, or the moſt 
pathetic diſcourſes, 

Principally for this reafon, and alſo to 
perpetuate the memories of thoſe who fur- 
niſhed them, we have carefully ſelected a 
number of examples, equally worthy our 
eſteem and admiration: the greater part of 
them, heretofore ſcattered and drowned in 

_ voluminous hiſtories, or cafually appearing 
in periodical publications, were too uncon- | 
_ nected to form a diſtin picture, and pro- 
duce the intended effect; we have there- 
fore collected them into a ſingle volume, 
arranged in fuch order as to be more eaſily 
terſperſed ſome reflections, which ſeemed 
naturally to occur, we eonfidered it our 
duty cqually to exalt the merits of thoſe 
- whoſe examples gave riſe to them, and alſo 
to excite emulation in our readers. Ne- 
vertheleſs, we have reſtrained the pleaſure 
we found in yielding to our reflections, Wo 
ever juſt and ſcaſonable they appeared; 
. not extend them too far, ee * 
enervate | 


F ix 
enervate the ſtrength that the union of ſo 
many examples of the ſame nature ſhould 
poſſeſs, by keeping them too far aſunder. 
May this work, undertaken with a view 
to cement ſtill more firmly the bands of 
ſociety, by rendering men more uſeful to 
each other; may it procure them this ſweet 
peace, this deſirable tranquility, which con- 
ſtitutes the temporal recompence of virtue 
and may our ſucceſs anſwer our deſires, 
by exterminating the ſeed of this ſelfiſh- 
neſs, which ſo wretchedly perverts the 
manners of thoſe who yield to the dan. 
gerous precepts of the philoſophy of the 


age. 
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1 To her Grace the : 
*s DUTCHESS or LEINSTER. | 


Mapan, 


Ir is with the utmoſt timidity and re- 
ſpect that I venture to ſolicit your 
Grace's patronage for the following faint 
tranſcript of the ſocial virtues. Con- 
ſcious of my inability to repreſent them 
with the energy requiſite to excite | 
emulation, I have taken the only me- 
thod in my power to do them juſtice. 
Your Grace's example, at once delineat- 
ing every ſocial and domeſtic virtue, 
muſt ſurely ſupply every deficiency in 
this my firſt attempt, and procure it that 
countenance and ſupport I cauld never 
hope for otherwiſe. 


I have, Madam, the honour to be, 
Your Grace's 


moſtobedient, 


moſt humble ſervant, 
Tur TRANSLATOR. 
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On Forciveness of INJURIES. 
M $4 


| 99 —— no maxim whatſoever has 
| ever been more repugnant to the common 
line of thinking, than / Forgiveneſs of Injuries : 
it not only, at firſt ſight, revolts againſt ſelf-love, 
but directly oppoſes that natural and involuntary 
impulſe which prompts us to revenge, and flatly 
_ contradicts this prineiple of delicacy, this idol ol; 
falſe hogour that the world has ſet up, which would 
fain juſtify the waſhing away the ſtains of an 4. 
9 in the blood of the offender. 
To conſider the matter in a philoſophical light... 
4 give all due deference to that honour of which 
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they are ſo tenacious, we ſhall prove it to be far 
more ſatisfactory, and infinitely more noble- minded, 
to pardon than to puniſh ; ſo perfectly were the 
ancient pagan philoſophers convinc'd of the heroiſm 
of forgiving injuries, that they were ever anxious 
to inculcate it as a moſt favourite moral precept ; 
but, ſetting aſide all that does not abſolutely intereſt 
our vanity and ſelf-love, and only ſeriouſly to con- 
ider, we will ſoon be convinced, th 
may be offered in favour of revenge, 2 generous 
forgiveneſs i is far more ſatisfactory. 
To thoſe quick-feeling and irritable. minds, who 
cannot bear to ſuffer the ſlighteſt offence ; and 
- thoſe vindictive ſouls, ever occupied in projects of 
revenge; to them I appeal, if this hatred, which 
they cheriſh and ſeek all opportunities to indulge, 
be not only an intolerable burthen, but a ſecret 
and corroding poiſon that undermines their peace, 
a torment inceflantly purſuing them, rendering them 
no leſs troubleſome to themſelves than they are to 
others. A great man, who perfectly underſteod 
the human heart, compares it, while under the 
baleful influence of this malignant paſſion, to ' 
mirror which continually repreſents the FE HAT: 8 
image of the object of your hatrel. | 
Reflect but a moment upon the endleſs avid ; 
that you prepare yourſelf, while meditating a plan 
; of revenge. What anxious meaſures to be kept 2 
, what trouble to be undergone! what combinations 


to . the 1 moment] what artifices to 
; | elude 
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elude and prevent detection! what pains, what 


labour, to gratify the mean, ſhort-lived pleaſure of 
revenge! And, after all, are you certain of ſuc- 


_ ceeding and then quietly to enjoy the imaginary 


ſweets of it, if you happen to do ſo? How will 
you ſtifle the gnawing worm of remorſe, or prevent 
perpetual inquietude? Will you not inceſſantly 
dread that your conquered enemy may recover new - 
vigour, and that, equallys wicked and induſtrious 
as yourſelf, he will in return make you ſeverely 
ſuffer for that vengeance which has already coſt you 
ſo dear? Conſider then, and candidly acknowledge, 
how much eaſier it is, to pardon than to puniſh. - 
Would you require another motive, to prove 
that not only your happineſs here and hereafter, but 
even your perſonal tranquility, depends upon your 
being of a forgiving temper ? be aſſured, that no- 
ble generoſity which induces you to forgive your 
enemy, is indiſputably the true means to conquer 
him, and to enforce at once his eſteem and admi-' 
ration. For example, Saul, who was ſo enraged, _ 


ſo prejudiced, and fo furious againſt David, whoſe 
friendſhip it was ſo materially his intereſt to cultt- 


vate; yet his inveteracy obſcuring his reaſon, 
though tortured by remorſe, and regardleſs of the 
hatred of the people of Iſrael, he ſought him every 
where, even in the midſt of danger, and at laſt fell 


| Into his power ; but that generous prince, ſo far 


from profiting by this favourable opportunity to 
mine the wy of the Jews and gratify his revenge, 
3 1 JE; 1 
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granted Saul that life he ſo little deſerved. Moved 
by this virtuous act, which fo ſtrikingly contraſted 
his own unjuſt proceeding, Saul inſenſibly loſt his 
reſentment, acknowledged David for. his deliverer, | 
and crying aloud in the warm tranſport of his 
gratitude, You are juſter than I am, he fought for a 
. reconciliation and his friendſhip. _ 
If T had now only to deal with thoſe, who place 
every idea of happineſs in their temporal welfare, I 
would ſtop here, and only ſay to them, Read, 
ponder, and agree, that in forgiving injuries chiefly 
conſiſts that happineſs you are inceſſantly in pur- 
ſuit of. But to go farther, and ſuppoſe, as is the 
caſe, that I addreſs myſelf to well-informed people, 
who place their hope in that permanent felicity 
| which awaits them in a future ſtate, I ſay to them, 
You are Chriſtians ; what more is neceſſary? But, 
that you ſhould know the utmoſt extent of the pre- 
cept, not only you ſhould forgive, but love them 
that hate you, do good to thoſe that perſecute you. 
1 The Divine Legiſlator who inſtituted this precept, 
xx 3 afforded in himſelf a ſtriking example: extended 
on the croſs; overwhelmed with ignominy, and in 
7M the midſt of the moſt excruciating tortures of cor- 
A |  poreal anguiſh, he raiſed his eyes to Heaven ſup- | 
plwKlcating forgiveneſs for his enemies. Behold the 
1 precept, behold the example, and now obſerve what 
method you take to deprecate the wrath of the 
| ' Moſt High: Forgive (as you ſay) our treſpaſſes, 
33 as we forgive them who treſpaſs againſt us: pardon” 
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us in proportion as we forgive, and forgive us the 
mutilated pardon we grant to our enemies. 


However difficult, and I allow it is fo, to prac- 


tiſe this virtue; to conquer this powerful paſſion 
that inſtigates us to revenge; to refuſe ourſelves 


the ſweet ſatisfaction which we expect to enjoy as. 


a recompence for the injury ſuſtained ; yet this ge- 
nerous effort is not above our ſtrength, as I ſhall 
endeavour to prove by various examples. 


Thus then ye vindictive ſpirits, whoſe malignity 


deſtroys your peace ; and you, ye calmer but not 


leſs inveterate ſouls, who ſecretly cheriſh the bitter 


remembrance of paſt injuries; come and learn, 


from the example of a lately deceaſed great mo- 
| narch, whoſe happineſs centered in that of his fub- - 


jets, and who enjoyed the ſublime ſatisfaction of 
being at once their father and benefaftor ; come 


and learn in what manner he puniſhed his enemies, 


when chance or malignity preſented him any. 
Some promoters of anarchy and confuſion con- 
trived to draw into their interefts a young man, a 


native of Stockholm, who was poſlefled of wit and 


merit. Taking advantage of his diſtreſs, they 
| bribed, and compelled him to publiſh ſeveral ſati- 
rical pieces againſt the King, which at length came 
to his Majeſty's hands; and the author being dif- 
covered, he ordered him to be brought before him. 
The young man's terror and confuſion may be 
eaſily imagined, but were far exceeded by his 


2 3 and gratitude, when the King faid to 


1 if % 5 
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him, My friend, you write extremely well, but 
there is one matter eſſentially wanting to you, 
which is bread: therefore I appoint you my li- 
«© brarian. Continue to cultivate your talents ; 
4 forgive what you have already, and may in 
t future, write againſt your King.” Having had 
the good fortune, ſome few days after, to gain his 
Majeſty's approbation by his manner of reading ſome 
poetry of his compoſition, he advanced him to be 
reader to him. This act of greatneſs of ſoul, of a 
prince ſo reſpected in all Europe, reminds us of 


AM another, performed by the ſame monarch, which 


equally proves, that the only true method to * ö 
injuries effectually is to pardon the. 
Monſieur Engſtroem, being biaſſed by political 


= prejudices, refuſed to ſign the new conſtitution, and 
and even vented injurious. reflections againſt the 


King ; but at length, perceiving the impropriety of 
his conduct, and penetrated with regret, he, in the 


3 1775, obtained permiſſion to appear at court, 


in order to ſolicit his Majeſty's forgiveneſs. Some 
of the courtiers ſtrove to inſinuate to this generous 
monarch, that ſuch a proceeding was only an ag- 
gravation of his perfidy, and that he did not deſerve 
to be forgiven. Our intention is to puniſh him, 
ſaid this beneficent ſovereign, We will appoint 
c him to be ſurveyor of the cuſtoms at Pomerania, 


<< with a ſalary of three hundred rix-dollars, and 


& four hundred to defray his travelling expences 
« thither. It was thus that this generous prince, 


whoſe SE 
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whoſe memory will ever be cheriſhed in France 


though ſhort his reſidence there, and who at his 


acceſſion to the throne -vecame at once the conque- 
ror and father of his people, converted an obſtinate 
malecontent into one of the moſt faithful of his 
ſubjects. 

Such modes of revenge remind us of that model 
of beneficent princes, Henry the Fourth. How 
much did his forgiving diſpoſition exalt him in the 

opinion of his ſubjects, and how powerfully attract 


their veneration and attachment! When 1 it was re- 


| preſented to him that he acted with too great cle- 


mency towards the confederates, his moſt cruel 
enemies, As God,” fays he, ©* pardons and 


« forgets my offences, ſo do I, in humble imita- 
©. tion, forgive and forget the offences committed 
« againſt me. Let them who have done ill repent, 


| 17 and let me hear no more about them.“ He was 
jo penetrated with this ſentiment, that at the mo- 


ment of ſigning the articles of peace with the rebels 
he declared, with his uſual frankneſs, The greateſt 
Co * pleaſure that I feel in ſigning theſe articles.) is, in 


granting forgiveneſs to the rebels. This great 
prince was perfectly convinced, that whatever attrac- 
tions revenge may have for implacable minds, the _ 
_ tranſient pleaſure is quickly ſucceeded by a bitter and _ > 
laſting regret; therefore, when ſolicited to puniſh | 
certain cities that had joined the league, and whom _ 


he had compelled to ſubmit, he nobly replied: 


25 The pleaſure of taking revenge is but 8 
5 > cc 
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* tary ; that gained by clemency never ends.” K 


was by this mode of conduct, ſo conformable to the 


goodneſs of his heart, and conſtantly adhered to, 
that he at laſt completely gained the hearts of thoſe 
ſubjects whom his other efforts for their * 
could by no means attach. 

Being one day ſpoke to concerning ſome 8 
of Religious who had joined the league, and whoſe 
good- will he could not poſſibly conciliate, though he 


added benefits to their pardon, Well,” anſwered | 
Henry, I will ſerve them ſo much, that I will 
"© force them to love me: and he ſucceeded fo 


well, that they not only became the moſt zealous of 
his ſubjects, but the moſt afiduous to wan his fame 


| and merits. 


In a ſimilar | manner did Charles the F Pt be- . 


have, when informed of a plot againſt his life, and 
which was to be executed by one of his houſhold 
officers who had been bribed for the purpoſe. His 
intention being fortunately diſcovered, the prince 
was warned, that this unhappy man only waited a 


favourable moment to poiſon or aſſaſſinate him. He 


immediately ordered him into his preſence ; and, 
with a moſt tranquil countenance, faid, ** I am 
, 60 ſorry to hear that you have not the means to por- | 


<« tion your daughter; therefore accept of theſe 


' << thouſand ducats for her dowry.” What muſt 
| have been the traitor's ſurprize and feelings, at 
the moment of his meditating ſo black a crime 

_ his - ao maſter, to receive ſuch a ſignal 


_ favour 


TAPETEN  ..& 


favour from him; it had the deſired effect, and thus, 


by an act of the moſt heroic beneficence, did this 
great prince exchange the pain of being obliged to 
take away even a traitor's life, for the heaven-born 
pleaſure of gaining the heart of an . and re- 
calling him to his duty. 
The Emperor Sigiſmund, when reproved for 


og them by death, Ah!” fays he, © ſhall I not 
puniſh tens ſufficiently, by obliging them to 
<« efteem me.” 


Philip the Fair acquired the eſteem and venera- 
tion of a man, who, having materially difappciat- 


ed him, he was ſolicited to take vengeance of: 


I can eaſily do that, ſays he, but tis beſt to 
0 have the power to puniſh, and refrain from 


« uſing Mo | 
Few but have lad of the lia Ms given 


leans) to ſome of his courtiers, who urged him to 


puniſh certain perſonal affronts he had received be- 
fore his acceſſion to the throne : It does not, 


ſays he, belong to the King of France, to re- 


5 venge the quarre!s of the Duke of Orleans. 


The great Colbert acted in the ſame manner to- 
uh the poet Hennault, who had compoſed a fati- 
rical ſonnet againſt him, which was eagerly con- 


veyed to him, in order that he might puniſn the 


author; but this great man would never be prevailed 
vn to read i it, contenting himſelf with aſking, if it 
a B 5 contained 


\ 


conferring favours on his enemies inſtead of puniſh- | 


LIE 


by Lewis the Twelfth, ( formerly Duke of Or- 
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contained any reflections againſt the King? and on 
being anſwered in the negative, well then, ſaid - 


2 e let the author alone.” 


The. Count De- acted ſtill more gene- 
rouſly, by a poet who inſulted him by a moſt ſevere 
and pointed epigram. Meeting him by chance in 
the ſtreet, he accoſted him with the utmoſt affabi- 
lity. „It is not ſufficient, Monſ. R— , to 


e make epigrams on people; you ſhould alſo come 


« and dine with them, which I requeſt you will do 
„ this day.” The author in the utmoſt confuſion 
accepted the invitation ; and fince then, the Count 


doontinues to do him all poſſible good offices. But 


However glorious it is to ſacrifice reſentment, and 


freely to pardon injuries, when it is in the injured 
perſon's power to revenge them, yet it is infinitely 
more ſo, and a truly heroic action, to forgive an at- 


tempt upon our lives, and puniſh it only by confer- 

ring benefits on the aggreſſor. In this manner acted 
an Overſeer of Exciſe towards a deputy, who hap- 
pening to loſe his place, without being himſelf in 


fault, accuſed the Overſeer of having been the 


cauſe of his diſmiſſion; and upon this ſuppoſition | 
attacked him fword in hand. The Overſeer diſarmed 


him, and then aſked him, what was the value of his 


_employment? Being anſwered, that it amounted to 
four hundred livres yearly, << Well, my friend,” 


fays this worthy man, here is my purſe, in which 
by are four hundred louiſdores, take them, and 


n 


« ſum 
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* done you aw ill office.” _ 

In looking over the annals of different empires, 
inks innumerable inſtances ſhall we find of fimilar 
facts, which fully demonſtrate, that Forgiveneſs of 


Injuries, and Univerſal nen are not im- 


"HG 

Cæſar, fays the hiftorian of his 1 1 neither de- 
lighted i in revenge nor ſatire; he nobly forgave his 
enemies, and ſaw, with extreme regret, that the 
' virtuous Cato's death deprived him of the RM 
of pardoning him. 

Charles the Fifth, having granted 3 
- fome rebels, nevertheleſs thought it neceſſary, to 
exclude ſome of their principal leaders from the ge- 
neral favour, A courtier offſiciouſly informed him 
of the concealed retreat of one of them; you 
.« would have done better, ſaid the Emperor, 0 
go and e ARG W to tell me 335 
% where he is. ir 

It often bann hint in forgiving i injuries: or 
offences, we only perform an indiſpenſible act of 
juſtice: thus Philip, King of Macedon, being one 
day informed of ſome liberties which had been taken 
with his character; < let us take _— My, 
| © that we have not given cauſe.” 7 


Sometimes, even the recalleRion of N Griiels | 


.hould be a motive to forgive; ; and we ſhould never 


1 the remembrance of "good. offices, though the 9 


| ag: alfend us: John the 
7 2 Second 


2 F 
* . "ce I, >. Ig 272 27 5 , 
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Second leaves us an admirable inſtance, in the an- 
ſwer he made to one of his officers, who preſented 
him a memorial of ſeveral cabals that were formed 
againſt him by his vaſſals. The prince looked it 
over, and then coldly aſk'd him, Whether he had 


| had formerly rendered him? The officer having an- 
ſwered in the negative, Well then,” faid the 
= | prince, © fling this memorial into the _ on can 
C | & e make nouſeof it.” 
| Without here examining | into the nd: of = 
Queen Elizabeth towards the unfortunate Mary | 


ed her to the generous act we are about to mention, 
it is no leſs glorious and honourable to her Ys 
than worthy of our admiration: - /\. 

Mary Lambrun, a Scotch a en was 8 
attached to the Queen of Scots, in whoſe. retinue 
ſhe and her huſband were. That unhappy princeſs, 

no leſs amiable in her manners than uncommonly 
beautiful in her perſon, often. uſed to diſtinguiſh 


ate had ſuch an effect upon the man, that he ex- 


Ss for both their deaths, by aſſaſſinating Queen Eliza- 
bdeth. For this purpoſe ſhe dreſſed herſelf in man's 
Clothes, and affumed the name of Anthony Sparks. 


, piſtols about her, ä kill the 


kept as exact an account of the ſervices thoſe people 


Queen of Scots, nor into the motive which prompt- 


| them. by her favour; and grief for her deplorable 


pired on the very day that his benefaQreſs-was be- 5 
headed. Mary Lambrun reſolved to revenge berſelf lt 


She came to her majeſty's court, carrying always a | | | 
Queen, = 


e 


—— 
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Queen, and che other to diſ patch herſelf with after- 


wards. One day that ſhe thought ſhe found the 


favourable moment, ſhe ruſhed eagerly through the 


crowd to come up with her Majeſty, who was then 


walking in the palace gardens, and chanced to drop 


one of her piſtols ; which being perceived by the 
guards, ſhe was immediately ſeized upon fuſpicion 


of her real intention, and brought before the Queen; 


who, not ſuſpecting her to be a woman, aſked her 


her name, her rank, and country, *I am a woman, 


Madam, though I appear under this diſguiſe, 


anſwered ſhe, with a noble intrepidity, “ and have 8 


lived ſeveral years in the ſervice of the Queen of 
Scots, whom you ſo: unjuſtly put to death, and 


 & by that means cauſed my huſband's death alſo, 
© who could not ſurvive the loſs of ſo amiable a 


(83; ſovereign ; therefore I thought it my duty to re- 


« yenge their deaths, by firſt taking away your life, 


«© and afterwards my own.“ She then told her 
her name, and was known by ſeveral * 1 


ſent. 


— ratified the Queen ach hs Mite 


a reſent ſuch an open ayowal of ſo monſtrous an in- 


tention, ſhe heard henout with apparent compoſure 


and then calmly ſaid, You thought then, it was a duty : 


Ln 


« incumbent on you to aſſaſſinate me, in revenge 
for the deaths of your queen and huſband ; what 
t think you now is my duty towards you? Wim 


the ſame undaunted firmneſs, Mary Lambrun re- 


\ 
cf 8 
417 A 


— »plied; 1 hall anſwer your Majeſty candidly, if 


3 | «c you 
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. 66 you will pleaſe to inform me whether you put the 
& queſtion to me as my queen or as my judge? 
As a queen, certainly, ſaid Elizabeth. Then 
_© your Majeſty ſhould pardon me. Very 
. well,” replied the queen, © but were I ſo in- 
* clined, how ſhall I be affured that you will not 
„ abuſe my generolity, and attempt my life a ſe- 
„ cond time? ( Madam,” faid the Scotch wo- 
man, © a favour granted under ſuch reſtrictions is 
ec no longer a favour, and your Majeſty,” by inſiſt- 
C ing on the conditions, would act towards me as 
6 à judge. The Queen, amazed at her fortitude 
and reſolution, turned to ſome of her nobles, ſay- 
ing, © Theſe thirty years that I have reigned, I 
e never received ſo good a leſſon, and immedi- 


| ately granted her u free and unconditional pardon, 
-- though earneſtly ſolicited by ſeveral of the principal 


noblemen about court to puniſh her. Lambrun, 
- "penetrated with gratitude, yet doubtful of her real 
ſentiments, teſtified all the ſenſibility that ſo gene- 
rous an action inſpired, and added, If your 


, Mazeſty would really have me benefit by the fa- 


ce your you have conferred, pleaſe to order, that. I 
1 may be ſafely conduRted"6ut of this kingdom to 
ec the coaſt of France.“ a gener not think | 
3 N to reject the propoſal. 

An act equally generous, has infpited by diffe- 
rent ſentiments, was wortny of the Chriſtian philo- | 


-fophy" of the Duke of Guiſe, who pardoned an un- 
* that had attempted his life While . 


this | 
. 
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this duke made war againſt the Huguenots, he got 
| ine e that one of their party had privately 
gained entrance into the camp with a deſign to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him. He ordered him immediately into 
his preſence, and the criminal did not deny the ac- 
cuſation: Upon what account do you ſeek my 
& life,” aſked the duke, © how have I offended 
« you?“ Not perſonally,” replied the fanatie, 
* menen the greateſt enemy of our reli- 
c“ pion,” —“ If your religion prompts you to ſeek 
"m0 my life upon ſuch an account,” ſaid the duke, 
Cc mine prompts me to forgive you. Go now and 
« judge, which is beſt.” 80 ſaying, he EI 
him. 
The following anecdote may be aG bedtd: as the 
maſterpiece of all, that generoſity, religion, and 
true greatneſs of ſoul can inſpire. 
A Poliſh princeſs, upon arriving at Paris; found 
herſelf rather indiſpoſed, and thought it neceſſary to 
be let blood; an eminent ſurgeon was employed, 
but he had the misfortune to open an artery inſtead 
of a vein, and ſuch ſymptoms appeared ſoon after, 
as made it be judged requiſite to take off the arm. 
The cruel operation abridged the life of this amiable 
| princeſs, who finding her end approaching, ordered 
the following clauſe to be inſerted in her will: 
<< Being apprehenſive. that the misjudging world 
ce vill blame the unfortunate ſurgeon who has 
« haſtened my death, I bequeath to him the ſum f 
two hundred ducats yearly ; at the fame time, 1 
2 d ** moſt 


— 
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“ moſt heartily forgive his miſtake, and ſincerely 
e wiſh it may make him amends for the diſcredit of 


„ my accident, which * human prudence 


could not prevent. i 
This act is in itſelf ſufficient to prove, that we 


have no reaſonable excuſe for withholding our for- 
giveneſs, of what nature ſoever the injury may be, 
and that the precept is never above our ſtrength, 
_ Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for your Per ſecutors. 1 4 
Conſidered even in a philoſophic "FOR how 4 
tisfactory does the practice prove ! and what glory 
and reputation do they not acquire, in the minds of 
thoſe who witneſs or experience ſuch heroic genero- 
Aity. In it conſiſts the happineſs of a oye 
life, and the hopes of a true Chriſtian. | | 
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c HAP. Il. 


On BRN EVOLIZN CE. 


IF Man finds peace and happineſs in forgiving 
injuries, in practiſing that law dictated by Chrif- 
tianity, which we cannot infringe with impunity j— 
if we are bound to do good to thoſe who perks. 
cute us ;—how infinitely more eaſy and agreeable 
is it to do good to thoſe who have not injured us. 
This indeed is a law which Nature took pleaſure to 
imprint in our hearts as the firmeſt bond of ſociety, 
and it is the practice of this law that produces and 
cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of mutual eſteem and 
| friendſhip which ſo materially conſtitute the happi- 
neſs of this life. Practiſed by all, as far as the dif- 


T ferent circumſtances of human life permit, this vir- 


tue ennobles, and makes them in ſome degree res 
ſemble that munificent Being who is ever and con- 
tinually employed in beſtowing benefits on man- 


kind. To thoſe benevolent ſouls who amply expe- 


rience a return of that happineſs they are ſo defirous 
to confer, by daily practiſing this amiable duty, to 
them I appeal; let them, if poſſible, deſcribe the 


1 3 delight they 5 in adminiſtering to the 


4 | | neceſſities 
rt % 
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neceſſities of the diſtreſſed and unfortunate, in 
ſoothing the afflicted heart, and ſoftening the ine- 
vitable lot of adverſity ; but let them alſo paint the 
anxiety and regret with which they behold a fellow- 
creature, ſuffering all the horrors of indigence, or 


' finking under the oppreſſive laſh of · injuſtice, when 


they are unable to relieve or even to mitigate their 
ſorrows. What inexpreflible, what ſupreme feli- 
city reſults from the conſciouſneſs of doing good. 


Ve harſn and unfeeling ſouls, who are indebted: on- 


ly. to: vice or apathy for that callous inſenſibility to 


the miſeries of your fellow-creatures, obſerve the 
numerous examples which ſo happily occur, and 


let Nature reſume her rights; this hardneſs of heart 
will chen imperceptibly yield to the gentle dictates 


of humanity; and, under its benign influence, you 
ö will experience the moſt exquiſite and refined plea- 
ure, diſturbed only by the regret of not having 


ſooner known the true method to acquire it. 

What nation is more indebted than France to the 
benevolence of her princes ? if thoſe acts, ſo deep- 
ly and juſtly imprinted. in the hearts of their ſubjects, 


do not require the trifling homage of our pen to ce- 
lebrate them, let it be at leaſt permitted to our gra- 
titude and ſenſibility. to introduce a few. of them in 
our work ; we ſhall ſelect but a very ſmall number, 
from among the multitude' which even the preſent 
eeign offers to our admiration, in expectation of a 


pen more experienced, and more worthy the taſk of 
aaa nation; 


” rance, A 


2 7 
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France, lately ſo diſconſolate for the leſs of a 
well-beloved prince, received a conſiderable allevia- 
tion of her ſorrows by the acceſſion of a youthful 
Monarch, whoſe firſt act of authority was an act of 
beneficence and humanity, and whoſe chief ſolici- 
tude was to introduce joy, tranquillity, and happi- 
neſs, to reſide in his -ſtates; an a& ſo much the 
more generous and praiſe-worthy, as it directly op- 
poſes the abſolute power of the ſovereign ; but in 
every thing elſe, as well as in this, he conſults only 
his own heart and the welfare of his ſubjects; an 
act worthy to be recorded to the moſt diſtant ages, 
and the remembrance of which we cannot preſent in 
a more intereſting manner than in copying his Ma- 
jeſty's own expreſſions; “ From this throne, 
„ which it has pleaſed the Almighty we ſhould fuc- 
< ceed to, we implore his goodneſs and eternal wiſ- 
© dom to guide our inexperienced youth, and to 
40 point out and ſupport us in the means of render 
ing our people happy; but knowing that this 
c happineſs in great meaſure depends upon a pro- 
« per adminiſtration of our finances, it being that 
* which determines the moſt eſſential reports be- 
<<. tween the ſovereign and the people, to this admi-. 
<< niftration then we will addreſs our principal cares 
« and ſtudy. Upon inveſtigating the actual ſtate 
<< of receipts and expences, we perceived with 
c pleaſure that there were certain funds appropriat- 
ed to the exact payment of arrears, intereſt. pro- 
M; __ * announced; and con- 
| « {idering 
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&« ſidering theſe engagements as debts. of ſtate, 
« which are entruſted to our protection, we look 
cc on it as our firſt duty to aſcertain the exact pay-._ 
« ments. Having thus provided for the debts of 
« ſtate, and fulfilled that principle of juſtice which 
« ſhall ever be the active principle of our reign, 
« we ſhall next take into conſideration the means 
<« of eaſing our ſubjects of the burthen of taxes; 


but as this cannot be brought to bear without the 


&« ſtrifteſt care and economy, the happy fruits that 
& ſhould reſult from it are not the work of a mo- 
& ment; and we will rather poſtpone the happi- 
< neſs we will feel at the ſatisfaction of our ſubjects, 
than to dazzle them by premature reliefs, which 
&« we could not ſecure them the ſtability of. There 
« are many perſons who at preſent receive libe- 
te ralities, which might admit of reduction, but 
that they have acquired their rights in the order 


4 of juſtice by long poſſeſſion. There are alſo 
1 neceſlary expences, that muſt. be conciliated with 
* the order and ſafety of the ſtate: in fine, there 
e are expences incident to our rank and perſon, 
* and the grandeur of our court, Upon this laft, 
« indeed, we can more readily follow the dictates 
« of our heart, as we are at this very time plan- 


« ning the means of circumſcribing them within 
« more narrow limits. Such facrifices coft us no- 
« thing ; when they can conduce to the happineſs 
« of our ſubjects, their welfare ſhall be our glory, 
and * have in contributing to it the 
: | « moſt. 
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cc moſt deſirable recompence for our care and 
cc toils. Deſirous that this edi, the firſt iſſued 
ce by our authority, ſhould bear the teſtimony of 
& our diſpoſition and the gage of our intentions, 
« we diſpenſe with the cuſtomary dues preſented 
by our ſubjects at the acceſſion of a king, they 
<« have ſufficient cauſe of regret in having loſt a 
ec bounteous monarch, whoſe natural wiſdom and 
© moderation was enlightened by the experience of 
e a long reign, and was fo reſpected throughout 
ec all Europe for his love of peace and fidelity in 
ec his treaties. For theſe reaſons, &c. &c. &c. . 

To this fact, ſo characteriſtic of a generous and 
benevolent ſoul, we ſhall only add another, to 
prove, that he who is born to the greateſt things, 
can yet deſcend to the moſt minute, thinking no- 
thing beneath him when it affords him an n 
nity to do good. 

It is well known, chat the year 1776 mode 2 
8 epocha in the hiſtory of meteorological 
obſervations, that winter being one of the ſevereſt 
ever known in France. One day, that was re- 
markably cold, his Majeſty was pleaſed to walk 
about a mile's diſtance from Verſailles, attended 
only by a captain of his guards, and upon the high 
road two children (not knowing the king) begged 
alms of him. His Majeſty, moved at their con- 
dition, aſked them ſeveral queſtions ; they informed 
him, that their mother was dead, their father ex- * 
tremely ill, and languiſhing without nouriſhment or 


5 
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fire upon a wad of ſtraw, apparently drawing near 
his laſt moments. They confirmed this melan- 
choly account with. abundance of tears, and the 
compaſſionate Monarch ordered them to conduct 
him to their habitation. It was not far diſtant, 
and he did not diſdain to enter a moſt wretched 
hovel, where, ſurrounded with all the horrors of 
poverty, lay the unhappy man, in the ſituation his 
children had deſcribed. Moved at this affect- 
ing picture of the real calamities of life, his Ma- 
jeſty gave money upon the ſpot, and at his return 
to Verſailles ſent farther aſſiſtance and furniture 
do this diſtreſſed family. He did more, he put the 
children to School, and had them educated at his 
own expence. A king who acts in this manner 
(fays the author of the Journal from whence we 
have extracted this fact) acquires the moſt lacred | 
8 oyer the affections of his ſubjects. 
A truly benevolent ſoul does not diſdain even the 
mot diſguſting objects; all who bear the ſtamp of 
miſery have claims on his ſenſibility, rightly judg- 
ing that their temporary trials are ſent for the wiſeſt 
purpoſes; and gratefully acknowledging that the 
ability and inclination which the Creator has lent 
him, to diſpenſe relief to the unfortunate, is the 
choiceſt of all earthly bleſſings. O] you who caſt 
4 contemptuous glance on your fellow-creatures 
debaſed and ſuffering; inſenſible, unfeeling mor- 
tals, who do not, or will not, know the true me- 


thod to employ your riches come and learn in 
hat 


— 
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what manner true greatneſs of foul attracts the ve- 


neration and attachment of the people. 

If the preceding action forms one of the fineſt 
* in the life of that benevolent prince, the ſuc- 
ceeding anecdote does no leſs honour to his illuſ- _ 


trious Conſort :;—Her Majeſty (then Dauphineſs) 


being one day walking along with the Dauphin, 
took notice of a little boy who was carrying a diſh. 
of ſoup and ſome pewter ſpoons, and aſked him 


| where he was going with them? The child replied, ' 


« Madam, I am bringing this ſoup to my brothers 


© and ſiſters.— “ How many have you then? 


« Eight, Madam?“ What is your father's 
cc employment, and how much does he earn to ſup- 
« port fo large a family? —<< Madam, he is a la- 
% bourer, and works in theſe gardens ; in ſummer 
de he earns a ſhilling a day, and ten pence in win- 
© ter. Let's taſte the ſoup,” ſaid the Dau- 
phineſs to the Dauphin, « it is not, I believe, very 


* ſavoury, yet, as the food of a fellow-creature,: I 
6 will tafte it, and do you alſo.” —— Then taking 


out her purſe, ſhe wrapped up four louiſdores in a 
bit of paper, and giving them to the child, ordered 
him to bring them ſafe to his father. I. et us fol- 
ce Io him, added ſhe, to ſee how be acquits: 


© himfelf of his commiſſion. The boy haſtened 


to their cabin, and throwing the little packet on tje 
table in a tranſport of joy, cried out, See, fas: _ 


Da, how rich we are.“ The poor man, 


ntenec th the gold, exclaimed, cc Un- 5 
. | cc happy 
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t happy wretch, where did you ſteal this from?“ 
6 did not ſteal it Daya father, a ſweet pretty 
4 Lady gave it to me.” —< Are you ſure you tell 
ce truth, now ?”—<© He does indeed, my friend, 
interrupted the Princeſs who had been liſtening at 
the door, „ it was I that gave him that trifling ſum _ 
« to bring to you.” — The poor man, knowing who 

| poke to him, caſt himſelf at her feet, unable to 
expreſs his gratitude but by tears. Well, Sir, 
ſaid the Dauphineſs to her huſband, © are not you 
& affected at this ſight ; does it _ afford you a 
te ſweet and ſublime ſarisfaction? Why ſhould not 
c ye often enjoy ſuch? no doubt we often beſtow 
e alms, but certainly it is not always that perſons 
- «© of our rank know when to below them judici- 
4 ouſly.” i 

The We is another proof of the ſenſibility 
and benevolence of the Dauphineſs (now our au - 
guſt Queen.) Upon being informed that a lieute- 
nant of grenadiers was diſappointed of getting an 
employment, ſhe ordered an uniform of Monte- 
| clair's dragoon's to be made up, which ſhe ſent next 
day to her Protegée, with a brevet of Captain i in 
one of the pockets, a hundred louiſdores in the 
other; a gold ſnuff-box in one of the waiſtcoat | 
_ pockets, and a gold watch in the other. 

. .Beneficence ! that happy eager wiſh of ſenſible 
and generous minds, this amiable virtue, which in 
itſelf deſerves an apotheoſis, could there be a greater | 

* of i it or a 1 of lliberality, magna 


nimity, 
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nimity, and delicacy, than that contained in the 
foregoing. What volumes might we not fill in 
enumerating ſimilar acts performed by different in- 
dividuals of this auguſt family. The annals of the 
reign of the late Empreſs Queen, very properly 


ſtiled Acts of Beneficence, would furniſh the proof E - 


of our aſſertion, if it was not univerſally allowed. 
by all Europe; but may it be permitted to us to ſe- 
lect a few of thoſe acts to ornament our picture. 

| The firſt that preſents itſelf gives us a perfect and 
affecting idea of the humanity and goodneſs of heart 
of this auguſt ſovereign, whoſe beloved memory 
will long ſurvive in the hearts of her ſubjects, and 
of thoſe who peruſe the annals of her reign. 
While at Luxembourg, ſhe received a meſſage 
from a poor woman, aged above a hundred, who 
had for ſeveral years attended among the number 
of thoſe poor women, whom her Imperial Majeſty 
had. collected together, to waſh their feet every 
Holy Thurſday ; but the laſt two years, this poor 
woman s infirmities having prevented her from go- 

ing to the palace, ſhe contriv'd to inform the Em- 
preſs of the ſincere regret ſhe felt in not being able 

to attend ſo pious a ceremony ; not, as ſhe faid, on 


account of the great honour ſhe would have. receiv- 
ed, but that ſhe was deprived of the har pineſs of 37.28 


. * 
— 


beholding her beloved ſoverei Fs This 8 E mpreſs 226 


Queen, moved at the poor y 
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on a truckle bed, to which her infirmities confined 
ber, thoſe melancholy companions incident to her 
great age. With the moſt engaging affability this 
generous Princeſs ſaid to her: You regretted not 
<< being able to come to ſee me, my good Woman; 
4 conſole yourſelf, I am come to ſee you.” Ima- 
gine what effect this condeſcenſion and preſence of 
_ the Empreſs had on the poor woman, who, unable 
to utter a ſingle ſentence, could only extend her 
claſp'd and trembling hands towards her, whom ſhe 
looked upon as an angel ſent from heaven to com- 
fort her. Her imperial Majeſty, affected at the 
ſituation and moving behaviour of the old woman, 
who groaned at not being able to get out of bed to 
throw herfelf at her feet, converſed with her a 
long time, and at parting left her a ſum ſufficient 
to procure her the neceſſaries and comforts her 
"helpleſs ſtate required. Confeſs now, ye haughty 
and diſdainful fouls, who would fear to debaſe your- 
-felves in thus condeſcending to converſe with a 
poor creature and comfort her in her diſtreſs ;— 
tell us, if ever you experienced the ſweet impreſ- 
- fions of a virtuous ſenfibility, which of the two 
felt the moſt agreeable ſenſations, ſhe who con- 
.- ferred happineſs, or the miſerable being who was 
. relieved and comforted by her generous condeſcen- 
+ ?—After ſo convincing a proof of the truly 
noble and benevolent heart of this amiable Princeſs, 
me following will ſhew that the ſame divine Phi-. 
55 . in thi of her * ſon. 
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Tue Emperor, walking one day through the 


ſtreets of Vienna, (drefſed only as a private gen- 


tleman) met a young girl hurrying along with a 
bundle under her arm; an expreſſion of grief and 
deſpair viſible in her dejected countenance affected 
him. What is the matter with you,” fays wm 

in a ſoothing accent, Where are you going? 
% Can I relieve this trouble which ſeems to over- 
“power you The young creature, not xnow- 
ing him, anſwered; „ Alas! Sir, I am going 


4 to fell ſome clothes belonging to my unhappỹß 


. mother; they are our laſt reſource. -Ah ! if my 
£6 Father had lived, who ſhed ſo much blood for 
ac his country, or had received ſome reward for his 

£ ſervices, we ſhould not be in this diftreſs.” 
« Perhaps if the Emperor was made acquainted 
< with your ſituation,” replied: he, you might 
obtain ſome relief; you ought to preſent him a 
« memorial, and apply to ſome perſon who could 
<< repreſent your caſe properly to him.” I have 
% done fo,” faid ſhe, „but to no purpoſe ; the 
cc nobleman to whom we applied, faid he could 
<< not obtain any thing for us.” ©« Depend upon 


cc it, you have not been juſtly informed, ſaid the 1 


Monarch, (diſſembling the concern this account 


gave him) I am convinced that your ſituation has 75 


never been repreſented to the Emperor; he is 

& too great a lover of juſtice to let the widow and 
ce daughter of a brave officer, and who had faith- 
166 I ſerved _ be in fuch' diſtreſs, But draw 
5 88 | « oy 
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< up a memorial and bring it to-morrow,” at 
ſuch a time and place, if your complaint be juſt 


«I will contrive. that you may ſpeak to him, and 
& he will certainly do you. Juſtice.” —The young 
ereature overjoyed, interrupted him to expreſs her 
acknowledgments, but he added, You muſt not 
«© in the mean time diſpoſe of your mother's 


& clothes; how much did you expect to get for 
& them?” “ Six ducats, faid ſne. Permit me 
4 to lend you twelve, till we ſee the effect of our 


c negociation.” ——Amazed at this unexpected 
event, ſhe. flew home, and in a tranſport of joy 
gave her mother the clothes and the twelve ducats, 
expreſſing at the ſame time her hopes of ſucceſs 
from the interpoſition of her unknown benefactor. 
Some friends who had liſtened attentively to her 
deſcription of him, informed her that ſhe had cer- 


certainly ſpoken to the. Emperor himſelf. Her 


confuſion and terror were inexpreſſible at having 


explained herſelf ſo freely; and it was with the ut- 


moſt difficulty that her friends could bring her the 


* 4 next day to the caſtle, where, trembling to behold 


her ſovereign in her benefactor, the agitation of 
her ſpirits threw her into a ſwoon ; when ſhe re- 


| covered, the Emperor, who had previouſly inveſ-, | 


tigated the truth of her information, ordered her 


n to attend him in his cabinet, Where, in preſence of 
ieends, he faid to her, e Take this brevet, 
en, to your mother, for a penſion adequite 


40 to * late father's e the half f 
"3s | Ye 7 5 wan | : 
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« which will be in reverſion to you, if you have 
« the misfortune to be deprived of her; I am con- 
« cerned that I was not ſooner informed of your 
4 diſtreſſed ſituation, as I would certainly have 2 

<< lieved it.” Ph, 

From this period his e Majeſty ſet 5ovrt 
one day regularly in each week, in which every 
body was admitted to audience. The following is 
another convincing proof of the benevolent and 
compaſſionate ſoul of this great prince. 

A boy of about nine years old preſented himſelf 
before the Emperor's carriage one day at Vienna: 
„ Sire,” ſaid he, © I have never begged—but my 
ce mother is dying, and cannot have the advice of 
de a phyſician without a florin; we have not a flo- 
e rin, but if your Majeſty would give me one, it 
&© might ſave my mother, and we ſhould be hap- 
% py.“ -The Emperor enquired his name, and 
where he lived, which the little boy informed him, 
declaring it was the firſt and ſhould be the laſt 
time he would ever be ſeen to beg. The Emperor 
gave him the florin and he inſtantly ran off, with- 
out ſtaying to offer the leaſt token of reſpe& or ac- 
knowledgment; mean time the prince, wrapp'd 
up in his cloak, and followed by one of his people, 
repaired to the ſick woman's houſe, who, miſtak- 
ing him for a phyſician, informed him of the na- 
ture of her complaint, and ſhewing him where her 
ſon's ink and paper lay, requeſted him to preſcribe 
ſomething for her. The Emperor ſpoke kindly to 
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the poor woman, wrote an order, and withdrew? 
Scarcely was he gone, when the little boy came in 
with his florin and a phyſician, The mother; 


5 greatly ſurprized, told him that ſhe had been viſited 
already by a phyſician who had left her a preſctip- 
tion, which ſhe handed to him. The phyſician no 
ſooner caſt his eye on it, than ſeeing the Emperor's 


ſignature he explained the myſtery : it was * _ 


| for fifty ducats from his privy purſe. 


In this manner does this generous. prince ns 


5 His happineſs in conferring it on others: and we 


ſhall ſurety; accompliſn our deſign by publiſhing yet 


a few more ſuch actions, though unable to add to 

ce univerſal eſteem and admiration he has already 
ſo'deſervedly acquired by innumerable ones which 
bt only he honour to his heart and underſtanding. 


Going one day quite unexpectedly into the houſe 


of a poor officer, who had a very large family, he 
found him at dinner, ſurrounded by his ten children 
and a. little orphan whom he maintained notwith- 

_ ſanding his limited circumſtances. The Empe- 
ror, ſurprized and affected, fſaid,- I knew you 
ic had ten children, but whoſe is the eleverith:?? 


It is,“ replied the officer, © 2 poor-little-orphat | 
« whom I found left at my. door, and could not 


rial Majeſty, moved even to tears, rejoined, 1 
Be under no anxiety for the future welfare of N 
<< theſe children, they ſhall all become/immediately 


ce them 


5 from good actions, and ſo deſirous to ſeek its re- 
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«them the examples of honour and virtue. I 
« will pay you 200 florins yearly for each; call 
ce to-morrow to my treaſurer for the firſt quarter 
« jn advance, I ſhall take care of the advance- 
ment of your eldeſt ſon, who is lieutenant.” _ 

By another ſentiment of beneyglence-and great - 
neſt of ſoul, this amiable monarch conſidered it an 
act of juſtice to pardon, upon his acceſſion to the 
throne, an infidelity committed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of his finances, About three years before 
that period, a man employed i in the Office of Saint 
| Polſen had embezzled the ſum of ſux hundred flo- 
rins, for which he was taken and impriſoned in the 
year 1765, and was upon the point of being tried, 
when, it being repreſented to the Þ mperor that 
this unhappy. man, though burthened with a nu- 
merous family, had but 200 florins yearly, and 
that in all appearance indigence alone had induced 
him to commit the fraud, he had the goodneſs to 
| pardon his offence, reinſtate him in his employ- 
ments, and Bent: his ſalary to 50Q. florins 

yearly, 

To beſtow . a; at the 38 time * 
ſhun thoſe juſt effuſions of gratitude. they inſpire 
7 and deſerve, is an act of heroic beneficence, which 
enhances the value of the. benefit. None but 
great. fouls know. thus how to ſubdue this natural * 
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ſentiment of ſelf-love ; ſo eager to acquire glory” © 


Ward in e en, wil- 
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lingly receive. Acknowledge here a hero ſuperior 
to this vain-glory, who ſeeks only the pleaſure of 
obliging,. and places all his ſatisfaction in the ap- 
probation of his conſcience. 

A young Neapolitan, deſtined to he army by 
his birth and inclinations, but not being likely to 
gain a ſpeedy preferment i in his own country, re- 


ſolved, in the year 1774, to ſeek a commiſſion in 


the Auſtrian troops; and having procured letters 
of recommendation he ſet out for Vienna. Arriv- 
ing within the German dominions he joined com- 


pany at the firſt inn he alighted at with three ſtran- 
gers; they were Germans, and after they had 


ſup'd together, the Neapolitan happened to mention 


his intentions and the motives of them. One of 

the travellers, who had attentively liſtened to him, 
gave it as his opinion that he had choſen a wrong 
part; as, aſter a long peace, and ſo many of the 


nobility, eager for carrying arms, he ſaw but little 
chance for a ſtranger to gain a poſt in the army. 


The young man replied, that he knew very well 


the reaſons that might be oppoſed to his deſign, 


which however he was determined not to give up, 


but would continue his journey; and if he was look - 
ed upon favourably, they might do ſomething to 
gain a faithful ſervant. He mentioned his family 


and connections, and the many perſons of conſe- 
quence who had given him letters of recommen- 
dation; and added, that though he could not help 
agreeing that his hopes were difficult to be realized, 


HAPPINESS. 9g 
he did not abſolutely deſpair of ſucceſs. The Au- 


ſtrian traveller (who had firſt ſpoken to him) then 
ſaid, Since you ſeem ſo determined, Sir, I will 
give you a letter, which if you will bring to Ge · 
ce neral de Laſcy (from whom we have this ace: 
« dote) perhaps it may be of ſome ſervice-to you.” 


The Neapolitan thankfully accepted his polite offer | 


and purſued his journey. Upon his arrival at Vi- 


enna he waited upon General de Laſcy, to whom 


* preſented his letters of recommendation, except- 


ing that which had been given him by the ſtranger, 5 | 


as he happened to have miſlaid it. The General 


read them, but expreſſed his concern that it was 


abſolutely impoſlible to do what he required, This 


anſwer did not either ſurpriſe or repulſe the Italian, 
he ſtill endeavoured to make his court affiduouſly to 


him for ſeveral days, and was always politely re- 


ecived, but could obtain nothing farther. Finding 


. at laſt the letter he had miſlaid, he at the next viſit 


preſented it to the General, giving him to under- 
ſtand at the ſame time that he did not form any ex- 

peCtations in conſequence of it, having got it in : 
the manner he deſeribed. Monſieur de Laſcy hav- : 


ing perus'd it, ſeem'd much ſurprized; © Do you 
&« know who it was that gave you this letter ??? 
No indeed, no farther than J have told you.“ 


] congratulate with you, then. It was the Em- 
4 peror; he orders me to make you a firſt lieutes- 
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That a rich and opulent man ſhall hold out a 


ſuccourable hand to the unfortunate, and diſtribute 


part of his ſuperfluity among them, is without a 


doubt a beneficent act, deſerving our elogium, and 


worthy to be conſidered as the glory of human na- 
ture; but that a child, as yet hardly capable to con- 
Ne what troubles proceed from indigence, ſhould 
yield to the impreſſion of pity for the diſtreſſed, and 


facrifice to his relief the ſum appropriated to his re- 


_ creations, is Certainly. an early emanation of the 


moſt refined benevolence and generoſity. At the 
age of fourteen years the Duke of Berry, (grand- 
| fon to Lewis XIV.) being informed by a diſbanded 
officer of the diſtreſſed ſituation of his affairs, and 
the miſery in which he languiſhed, felt himſelf 


greatly affected, and teſtified his concern that it was 


not in his power to afford him immediate relief, 


but deſired him to attend him the next day, at the 
time he would be going to the chace. The offi- 


cer obeyed, and the prince generouſly gave him 


a purſe of 30 Jouiſdores, which he had juſt received 
for his monthly allowance. That night the princes 
made a party at lanſquenet, but the Duke of Berry 
declined playing on various pretences, which not 


| being admitted, he was obliged to give the true 


reaſon, adding, that he would moſt willingly de- 


prive himſelf of his amuſements, ſooner than let a 
_ deſerving officer famiſh. ' How pleafing muſt it be 
to contemplate ſuch admirable ſelf-denial in fuch 


extreme 2 225 and what great expectations might : 


not 
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not. „ formed o che maturity of a prince © 


who ſo early afforded ſuch diſtinguiſhed proofs of 
good ſenſe and humanity. Such examples cannot 
be too eagerly ſought after; and it is with no leſs 
ſatisfaction than 2 WE: een, the: 5 
8 W 

A young N 8 from his. 3 
in November 1775, found a party at a houſe where 
he was viſiting playing at Biribi. As be di 
underſtand this game, the company 1 


* t ba: 


and told him, that whatever he laid down ig he 
middle of the table, the bankers. would pay him 


ſixty- four times as much in caſe he won. He ven- 


| tured a louiſdore, and won; he continued, and 


won a hundred and eighty louiſdores, of which he 


hardly loſt any during the remainder of the even- 4 


ing. Nag his ſucceſs the next day to his fa- 
ther, the Marquis de CO —, he aſked him 
what he propoſed to do with ſuch a ſum of money. 
My Lord,” replies the ſon, * thanks to: your 
bounty, I do not require to apply it to my own 
< uſe; hut in this rigorous ſeaſon (in fact the win- 
ter was remarkably ſevere) how many poor peo- 
<< ple muſt be cruelly diſtreſſed! I would. wiſh to 
« ſend. half this ſum to the Curate of Saint Sulpice 
<5 _to-morrow for the relief of his poor, and the 
«:refidue, with your permiſſion, I will lay out in 
2 having fires in the court- yard and qutſide your 
gates, for the neighbouring poor.“ The happy 
father granted his permiſſion with a thouſznd em- 
braces, 
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braces, and his virtuous ſon haſtened to execute a 
deſign formed at twenty years of age, in a city 
where the ſentiment of pitying and relieving the 
diſtreſſed is ſo rare among the rich, and even 
among thoſe beſt diſpoſed to aſſiſt without incom- 
moding themſelves, in ſoftening one of the moſt 
trying of all human calamities. The following ex- 
ample is no leſs admirable, being that of another 


young man, whoſe greener years makes it more 


wonderful that he was capable of forming ſo ſerious 
a reflection upon ſuch an occaſion. 


A poor Jabouring man, who cultivated a little 5 


ſpot of land in the environs of Amboiſe, was 
ſeiz d with a violent illneſs, which in a very few 


days put a period to his life, leaving his wife and 


four children in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The poor wo- 
man did not long ſurvive him, and the relations 
having aſſembled together to determine what was to 
be done. with the helpleſs orphans, diſpoſed of the 
three eldeſt among them, but nobody would take 
charge of the youngeſt, who was but four months 
old. In this embarraſſment they deputed one 
among them to go to conſult with a worthy clergy- 
. man, who reſided at an adjacent caſtle in the capa- 
city of tutor to two children, whoſe father's reli: 
gious and enlightened diſpoſition did not permit to 
endanger their morals in the contagion of a capital 
city. The Clergyman ſaw no other reſource, but 
to ſend the poor infant to the H6tel Dieu of Blois, 
or to the Enfans Trouves at Tours, when one of 
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his pupils (about twelve years old) being preſent 
at this diſcourſe, ſuddenly cried out, I'll take 
«© charge of the child, let us go ſee it.“ His tutor 
delighted, but deſirous to try him, ' repreſented 
that it would be a great inconvenience to him, 
as his allowance was but very ſmall, and his fa- 
ther already overburthen'd with poor penſioners. 


«© How my good maſter,” interrupted he haſtily, | 


4 ſhall this poor labourer who comes to conſult 
„ with you, and can hardly maintain an infirm mo- 
| © ther, find means to ſupport an additional charge 
„ in one of theſe deſolate orphans ? and I, tho? 
« having a rich father, cannot provide for this 
ce little creature, the moſt helpleſs of all. With 
„ the utmoſt pleaſure I will abridge all my 
& other expences, and aſk my papa for a little 

© ſpot to cultivate for this poor innocent's ſup- 

ce port, let's go directly to relieve the family's 
e anxiety,” They went, and upon entering the 
cabin, the infant, by a ſort of inſtinct, ſeem'd to 
acknowledge his benefactor by ſtretching out his 
little hands to him. The boy embraced him with 
tranſport, ſaying to the relations, Be no longer 
< uneaſy about this child, he is now mine; but 
& ſeek out a good nurſe for him, as near as poſſi- 
ce ble to the caſtle, and I ſhall take care to ſup- 
“ ply his wants.” From this moment the excel- 


lent young man devoted every leiſure hour to the _ 
poor orphan, whom he call'd his ſon; and e- 
* into his wants, and moſt chearfully ſub-„ 


plying 
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-plying them, was eb, chief. recreation from his 
Mae 1 3455 

To relieve the 9 x ads thoſe 
who groan in fecret at the ſeverity of a ſitua- 
tion which they were not born to, is a truly lau- 
dable action; but how infinitely is the value of it 
enhanc'd, when, by the mode ee, 
that ſervice, it does not mortify their ſelf- love, org; 
eauſe them to bluſh for their poverty; this indeed, 
is the moſt exalted effort of real We | 
The deceas'd Monſieur de Brancas, Archbiſhop 
of Aix, whoſe memory will ever be rever'd in 
his dioceſe, having heard that two ſiſters of a re- 
ſpectable family were reduced to procure a ſcanty 
livelihood by their needlework, having nothing 


left but ſome poor furniture and an old picture 


that was of little or no value, he went to viſit them, 
and in the courfe of converſation, took occaſion 
to ſay, «I am told, Ladies, that you are poſſeſs d 
ec of a picture which I have often wiſh'd to pur- 
chaſe, if you are not particularly attach'd to it, 
„ would beg of you to accept of this trifling 
< ſum for it.” Under this generous pretext, he 
preſented them with a 4 of 2 hundred 1. 
dores. 

M arſhal Turenne TEE we ſame noble method 
to ſerve an officer of high birth and diſtinguiſh'd 


| merit, but poor, and very badly mounted. He in- 


: vited him to CO | and afterwards taking him 
| e 5 | 


| " HAPPINESS ay. 
aſide, T' have a requeſt to make to you; fir; 
«© which perhaps you may think rather free, but [ 
„ hope you will not refuſe your General. I am old 
and ſomewhat ' feeble, theſe fiery horſes fatigue _ 
<« me, and I think I have ſeen one with you on 
«© which I could be mueh at my eaſe ; what ſay 
«© you, ſhall we make an exchange: The offi- 
cer made no other reply than by a reſpectful bow, 
and immediately went for his horſe, which he led 
himſelf to the General's ſtables, who the "next 
morning, ſent him one of the beſt and n 
horſes in the regiment. | 
By a ſimilar turn of addreſs, dictated by: ths = 
ſame benevolenee, did Leopold Duke of Lorrain 
ſtrive to relieve the neceſſities of a gentleman, who, 
though extremely poor, had never aſk'd him for 
any favour. This prince playing ecards with him 
one day, contriv'd to let him win a conſiderable 
ſum. Tou are not very ſucceſsful at play,” aid 
the gentleman. <* Fortune never ſerv'd me bet- 
we” return'd the Duke; et I could with, 
( that nobody beſides myſelf perceiv'd it.” This 
great prince was even prodigal of bounties to his 
ſubjects, inſomuch that one of his miniſters re- 
preſented to him that he would inevitably ruin 
himſelf by ſo doing. 80 much the better, 
ſays he © the richer they are, the happier I hal! 
be.“ But though generoſity and beneficence are 
- virtues worthy of a throne, it is highly important 
- "ae Sr ſhould * the hand of the ſove- 


reign, 
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reign, thereby to preſerve the ſafety and dignity 
of the ſtate. Liberality, howeyer laudable and no- 
ble in its principle, may, by exceeding its proper 
bounds, produce the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences ; and, perhaps, even the moſt benevolent 
mind will not approve of the unbounded genero- 
ſity of a young prince, who, upon his ſucceeding 
to the crown of his anceſtors, and finding immenſe 
| ſums reſerv'd in his coffers, laviſhly diſtributed 
them indiſcriminately among his ſubjets. A 
courtier ventured to remonſtrate with him upon 
a conduct that appear'd ſo very inconſiderate; If 
an enemy ſhould unexpectedly make war againſt 
e you, ſaid he, how will you be able to re- 
„ pel him after having been fo laviſh of your 
e treaſures ?”” In that caſe,” replied the young 
prince, I have only to * them again from 
my ſubjects.. 
But a much wiſer, and far ſafer method, may 
be pointed out to promote the general good, than 
_thus inconſiderately to break in upon the funds of 
the ſtate, which cannot be uſed with too rigid 
economy to guard againſt contin gencies. Sta- 
niſlaus the Beneficent, king of Poland, gave us an 
example of the wiſdom of this precept, and pre- 
ſents us with an. idea of concurring ſtill more 


pPghiloſophically to the eſſential welfare of his ſub- 


jects. He depoſited ten thouſand crowns with the 
IM - magiſtrates of the city of Bar, for the purpoſe of 1258 
buying up corn, when at the cheapeſt, in order I 
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to diſpoſe. of it to the poor at a moderate prices ; 


when otherwiſe it would become too dear for them 


to purchaſe; by this means, the poor have been 
cConſiderably reliev'd, and the original ſum has 
accumulated fa. much, that it is probable, it will 
bears extend the ſame relief to 


The We 593 the late * king of Pruffia 
when he ſucceeded to the throne, affords. an ad- 
mirable leſſon on the proper economy, 'neceſ- 
| ſary to be obſerv'd in beſtowing benefits. While 
prince royal, he was prodigal in magnificent pre- 
ſents to a favourite. actreſs; but when he became 
king, this profuſion: cas d, and his preſents were 
conſiderably circumſcribed. The actreſs preſum d 
to remonſtrate with his majeſty upon the ſubject, 
and he replied, Formerly I gave away my om 
money, now I have none but what: OR to 
4 my ſubjects.” | 
The E -mperor Hian- .owen-ti, who | TY ſs | 
der'd in China as the model of good emperors, 
was ſo fully convinc'd of the neceſſity of econo- 
my in the adminiſtration of his finances, to pro- 
mote the eaſe and benefit of his ſubjects, that he 
frequently denied himſelf the moſt innocent re- 
ereations when they were likely to be attended 
with any unneceſſary expence. It being propos d 
to him to have a ſummer-houſe built in his kit- 
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chen-garden, he approv'd of the idea very much, 
but upon enquiring into the expence of building 
it, and being inform'd that it would coſt 300 tals, 
«© How,” faid he, «© with that ſum I could re- 
5 lieve ten poor families. When I was prince, 
«© I did: very well without theſe embelliſhments; 


and now that I am Emperor and father of my 


“4 people, ſhall I expend on unneceſſary things 


ec what might be E e for _ utili- 


cc ty. 
ty. 
A . act . 10 * more as 


W as that the law of the land would, on 


ſome occaſions, countenance: the omiſſion of it; 
but a truly tender and compaſſionate heart would 
not be ſway d by the dictates of any law, how 
favourable ſoever to its own intereſt, when it was 


to the prejudice of the unfortunate, whom other- 
wiſe they might ſerve. Of chis we are about to 
give an inſtance, in the noble example of a ge- 
nerous prince, whoſe life is one uninterrupted: 
ſeries of good actions; which cannot however 


diminiſh any part of the ſentiments they ſo juſt- 
ly inſpire, otherwiſe we would be long fince in- 
ſenſible to the numerous acts of generoſity, with 


which he does honour to human nature. 
. intereſt; in the houſhold of the Duke of Orleans, 


petition claiming the generous compaſſion of the 


prince, which did not diſappoint her; in pity to 
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her diſtreſs; he 'order'd hey: the entire. + ſum without 
any deduction. 

The following fact is of the Gods * 
: of the ſame family : Inaumerable indeed are ſuch 
acts that we might recite of them, if we did 
not reſpect that ſecrecy, which the modeſty of 
this amiable. prince requires, by the various me- 
thods he continually employs to confer-benefits ; 
but as this is one which gratitude made publick, 
we do not conſider ourſelves obliged to ſecrecy 
beſides, that it is a tribute no leſs merited than 
eagerly granted to this great prince, whoſe every 
action excites. our eſteem and veneration. 

The deceas'd Abbe Queſnel; almoner to the 
Duke de Penthievre, had nominated his ſerene 
highneſs his ſole. legatee; 3 but this truly juſt and 
generous prince would not avail himſelf of the 
teſtator's intention, until he had previouſſy en- 
quir'd into the ſituation of his ſurviving relations; 
and being inform'd that they were but in very 
moderate circumſtances, he order'd that they 
ſhould be immediately wrote to, to give them 
notice, that he look d upon it, that the Abbe 
Queſnel had made a miſtake in nominating him 
his legatee, and that he certainly: had only in- 
tended to appoint him his executor ; which office, 
for their ſakes, he would willingly- fulfil, The de- 
ceas d Abbé was poſſeſs d of an eſtate ef 30, oo 
N heres, beſides the emolument of a nich Ns 
and ſeveral other benefſices. | 


There 2 
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There is another example of the ſame diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, in the conduct of a merchant of 
Beſancon, who was nominated ſole legatee of a 
lady, to whom he was only a correſpondent, She 
was the widow of a merchant of Dole in Franche 
Comte and being piqued that her daughter mar- 
ried contrary to her inclination, ſhe bequeath'd 
all her property that ſhe could alienate from her 
to her correſpondent, a merchant at Beſancon. 
Soon after her deceaſe, her heir repair'd to Dole, 
to ſee the houſe that belong'd to the teſtatrix, 
and was intreated by her daughter to permit her 
to continue in it for a ſhort time, until ſhe could 
provide herſelf with another habitation. 44 I do 
e chearfully permit you to reſide in it, not only 
& for the time you deſire, but for ever; and 
c not only that, but am come with an intention 
4 of reſtoring to you all the reſt of the effects 
« that your deceas'd mother left me. I cannot 
« think of profiting by her e as it is to 
« your prejudice.” 

The following is by no means inferior to the 
foregoing. Monſieur Corneille, a notary , of 
Wambreciers, in the Caſftleward of -Liſle in 

Flanders, join'd to the moſt ſhining talents a fund 

of probity and diſintereſtedneſs that attracted 
univerſal efteem. Monſieur Deler, a notary at 

Honplines, in the fame Caſtleward, though not 
intimate with him, yet- entertain'd a particular 
pc for wh * that "— no children 

| nor 8 
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nor relations, excepting ſome very diſtant ones 
whom, he ſcarcely knew, he bequeath'd his en- 


tire property to Monſieur Corneille, who had 


but a very moderate fortune. The effects were ſur- 
render'd up to him, and his firſt ſtep was to ſeek 


cout the relations of the deceas'd, who happen'd 


to be poor orphans. Without giving any hint 
of his intentions, he invited their guardians to 
dine with him at Arpentieres along with, three of 
his friends; theſe were, a notary and two wit- 
neſſes. The guardians (not knowing that their 
wards were the lawful heirs of Monſieur Deler) 
join'd the other gueſts in congratulating with 
Monſieur Corneille upon the conſiderable addition 
he had receiv'd to his fortune; who, engroſs' d by 
the moſt pleaſing reflections, on What he was 
about to perform, ſaid but little, until the ap- 
pearance of the deſert, when addreſſing himſelf 
to the guardians of the neglected minors, he faid, 
4 Gentlemen, you may be ſurpriz'd, perhaps, at 
my coming here, but I invited you to acquaint 
„ you that your wards are the lawful heirs. to 
« Monſieur Deler; I confider myſelf oblig'd 
<« by his favourable opinion in bequeathing his 
c fortune to me, but as in the order of juſtice 
it belongs to them, you (being empower'd to 
e at as their guardians) will en accept of 
% my n in their favour.” His ſolici- 
tude ended not here ** remain d upon the ſpot 
„ | | yo! 
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until the ſucceſſion was divided, -leſt there mer 
mo any inducement to a lawſuit. 

That benevolence, generoſity, and . 
en found among all ranks and ſituations, the 
following is an inſtance. An inhabitant of 
Trillebardon, a village near Meaux, died poſ- 
ſeſsd of about 30, ooo livres; he had a ſiſter 
who had a number of children, and of courſe, 
was his lawful heir, but by his will he bequeath'd 
all his property (the greater part of which he 
certainly earn'd by the ſweat of his brow) to 
an intimate friend, a farmer, named Bocquet, who 
having aſſiſted at the funeral, immediately and 
unſolicited made a total renunciation in favour 
of the lawful heir, und would by no means be 
prevall'd on to accept of any part of it, except- 
ing a gold watch, which he found it impoſſible 
to refuſe to their reiterated intreaties. | 
Claude Pechon, aged about - fifty- eight, a poor 
vine · Areſſer of the village of Mombre-les-Reims, 
and father of eight children, affords us a ſtriking 
example of generoſity, equity und benevolence, 
in giving up a property which he was lawfully 
intitled to retain. He receiv'd into his houſe 
a brother-in-law, who being infirm, and 2 bur- 
then on his family, he had engaged to lodge, 
and maintain him during his life, for the do- 
nation of a trifling ſum, 400 livres. The penſſi- 
onary fell ſick the very next day, and died the 
: — After his 3 Le = Pechon 
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went to the cottage of the deceaſed, where, in pre- 
ſence of the Curate and the Notary, he reſign'd all 
claim to the ſum that had been given him. In vain 
they remonſtrated; he reſolutely pexſiſted in re- 


that he was with him, he would not burthen his 


conſcience with a property ſo eaſily gained, which 


would be prejudicial to the deceaſed's relations, - 


3 following fact, though not concerning pri- 


vate intereſt as the foregoing, ſtill preſents a ſimi - 


larity of ſentiment. The refuſal given by a curate 


of St. Euſtatia to accept of a legacy, which would 
have enabled him to augment the alms he ſo chari- 
tably and liberally beſtowed among the poor of his 


pariſh, was no leſs praiſeworthy, as, though it did 


: Wealth, it nevertheleſs oppoſed the benevolence of 
his heart, and the earneſt: defire of gratifying: the 


charitable zeal which animated him; but his love 
of juſtice overſwayed all other conſiderations. One 
of the ſupernumerary opera- dancer: 


to viſit her. Upon his compliance, ſhe expreſſed 


the moſt lively and ſincere repentance for the errors 
of her paſt life, and as ſome atonement for them, 
aid ſhe would leave 200, O00 franks tp the poor of 
his pariſh, The Curate, moved by thoſe marks of 
true penitence, endeavoured to conſole and fortify 
ber n by the ſublime precepts of religion, but 


- , refuſed 


of about twen- 
. ſeven years of age, finding her end approach- 
ing, ſent to requeſt this worthy Paſtor would come 
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refuſed the bequeſt. The real objects of your 
de charity,” ſays he, © are your mother and ſiſ- 
< ters, who are in great diſtreſs.” He had the 
will drawn in their favour, and would accept of no 
more than 2000 crowns for the poor of his pariſh. 
It is thus that enlightened zeal will not allow itſelf 
to be dazzled, nor upon any account to deviate 
from the ſtrict precepts of the moſt ſcrupulous juſ- 
tice. When a limited fortune reſtrains the gene- 
rous heart from doing all the good it would wiſh, 
if care and induſtry come to its _— the defi- 
ciency will ſoon be ſupplied 35 | 
The Curate of the pariſh of Saint Giles, in the 
' dioceſe of Rouen, had his pariſh overcharged with 
poor people. The revenue of the curacy was about 
2500 livres at moſt. With even the ſtricteſt eco- 
nomy, ſo ſmall a fum was not likely to do any eſ- 
ſential ſervice ; but in the year 1772, this zealous 
paſtor applied himſelf to lay out a certain part of it 
every year in ſome public works, which would af- 
ford conſtant employment to the poor of the pariſh, 
particularly when the winter ſeaſon prevented their 
labouring in the fields: for this purpoſe he con- 
ſtructed two workhouſes, wherein the young men 
and women could work ſeparately ; ; he furniſhed 
them with implements and materials, and gave pre- 


-miums to thoſe that excelled. Every | year he built | . 2 
one or more houſes, each ſufficient to acoommodate 


a family, and by this means formed as many houſes 
as there were families. This excellent man gave 
1 ET 1 allo 
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alſo every aid and encouragement to new. mar- 
. ried people. Such exemplary benevolenoe did not 
paſs unregarded; the Archbiſhop of Ronen, de- 
firous to recompence bis zeal, would have Ad- 
vanc'd him to a curacy of 8000 livres, hut the 
worthy ercleſiaſtic \repreſcnted to him, that by 
quitting his pariſh; ''he would of eourſe ſeave 
thoſe nſeful eftabliſhments unfiniſh'd, therefore 
intreated the prelate to leave him with his flock. 
Mlonſieur Mongodin, curate of the biſhoprick 
of Langres, furniſn'd us with a proof of ihe 
power of benevolence, when join'd with induſtry 
and a ſincere deſire to relieve'! the diſtreſs d. 
Upon coming to his pariſhi Re found but vide 


crown of rent for the uſe of "the poor, at his 


death, he left them à fund of 76Þ livres, he ex- 
pended no more of his revenue chan what Wus 
barely ſufficient for his ſupport, and laid by ehe 
overplus for the poor. The uſual tenor of his ex- 
cCence and unanimity; and to his charitable zeal, 
more than 30o of his Ry eg ww NO 
for their eaſe and comfort. 4 

We obtain'd the Glowing: ' anecdote.” Sip 2 
W who, though very rich, inceſſantly” re- 
grets and reproaches himſelf, that he had ſo ſmall 
à ſhare in the good works of the paſtor uf his 
pariſh, and having ſome time ſince diſpoſed: of 
his eſtate, he conſider'd it a duty incumbent on 
. 20 do juſtice to the memory of his . lawcu- | 
_ | - rate; 
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rate; he therefore permits us to publiſh a fact, 
i no leſs worthy .of our elogy than our admira- 

| | = tion; we are nevertheleſs, under promiſe, not to 
il increaſe his confuſion and regret, by mention- 

| | 4 ing the curate's name. The revenues of this cu- 

j 0 

| 


if racy: being extremely ſlender, they were advanc'd 
me þ to 800 livres yearly, by the bounty of the lord 
3 of the manor upon ſucceeding to his eſtate; this 
augmentation enabled the curate to encreaſe his 6 
charity to his pariſhioners, who were the moſt 
of them extremely poor, but was {till inſufficient 
to afford them any effectual relief: therefore he 
.renew'd bis A Ke to his landlord, who 
being rather too much addicted to his pleaſures, 
gave him but very little affiſtance. Meantime 
mis worthy paſtor, continually engroſs'd by 
anxious ſolicitude to relieve their diſtreſſes, ſuc- 
ceeded at length by dint of care, induſtry, and 
oeconomy, to keep them above actual want; his 
| family expences, adapted to thę ſmallneſs of his 
income, were ſo well regulated, that he could af- ' 
ford a dinner every day to one or other of thoſe 
poor families. Theſe helps were trifling i in the be- 
ginning, but animated by ſo gdod an example, 
every family whoſe circumſtances could poſſibly 
aa dmit of it, did the ſame, others brought the 
in Victuals, or otherwiſe, which he diftributed 
gaamong the moſt indigent; thus with very little 
money, but ith: W and the bene- 
18 |  faQtions f 
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factions of thoſe whoſe circumſtances permitted, 
the pariſh” felt but fli ghtly the inconveniencies 
to which it was formerly. expoſed ; they even en- 
joy'd a degree: of plenty, during the 17 years, 
this good curate reſided among them. We can- 
not too carefully ſeek for ſuch. anecdotes, and 
regret that we cannot preſent all chat occur, 145 


they ſhould be powerful ſtimularives to excite 
.the emulation of our readers; and if it was not 


requiſite, that a matter of the ſort ſhould com- 
bat this indifference, this apathy, with which we 
behold the miſeries of others, and prompt an 
elevated mind to ſeek out the means of adminj- 
ſtering to their relief, ſuch a multitude of exam: 
ples ſhould awaken our ſenſibility, and point out 
various methods, which might perhaps, never oc- 
cur, if "WE had not heard of. their being, put in 
practicę. e curate of a village near Baur- 
Kaak happen'd to be in that city, when by a 


0 ſudden, . inundation, all that part of the country 


was "oyerflown. | He eagerly few to the relief « of 
his flock; but bow, when an immenſe ſea ſepa- 
rated them. By the help of a perſpective glaſs, 
he perceiv'd the diftreſs'd inhabitants climbing up 


to the roofs. of their houſes for lafety, the reſt 


being all. under water, and he immediately offer'd 
a reward 'of 25 louiſdores to whoever would take 


| boat, and if poſfible, bring them ober to bim. 
| One man made an effort to go, but return'd 
| back Grey, 3 and terrißed at the danger. 
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How, my friend,” faid the curate in the moſt 
s moving accents, Can you allow your brethren 
<« to periſh in this deplorable manner?” and im- 
medi ately deſpiſing every idea of danger, he 
jump'd into the boat, ſaying, Eo Since nobody 
will accept of my louiſdores, an accompany 
me, I will go by myſelf.” Juſt as he was put- 
ting off, one man encourag'd and affected by 
1 example, join'd him; they both reach'd the 
village, and had the good fortune to ſave the 
lives of ninety-eight people, men, . and 
children, the reſt were . d. 5 4 
Among che different dioceſſes that ſuffered by 2 
the overflowing of the river Garonne, that of 
Bazes was moſt injur'd; and to the praiſe of the 
curates, be it faid, they diſtinguiſh'd them- | 
ſelves by the moſt admirable zeal, hu manity, 
and courage in bringing ſuccours to wherever 
| they were necelfary ; but Monſieur. Bard: aret, for- 
| merly, curate of Gironde, ſignaliz d himſelf upon 
this occaſion; perceiving the unhappy inhabitants 
of Barcis (annex'd to this curacy); upon the roofs | 
bf their houſes, where they paſs'd the night ex- 
58 to the wind and rain, and almoſt pe 'd, 
Fit © engag'd ſome failors to affiſt him ; but the 
8 ſtrength of the current the violence of the ſtorm, 
and heavy rain, 5 them fo, that they ab. 
ſclutely re refus d d to embark. Monſieur Barbaret 
this, got alone into the boat, and ſeizing 


5 be dar, declar d he * rather — mn 
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not aſſiſt his flock. Four of the ſailors loſing their ter- 
ror in admiration followed him, and having brought 
bread, wine, and brandy, in the boat, they croſſed 
the river and plain of Barcis, ſailing amidſt the 
trees. He touched at every ſcattered habitati on, 
and was ſo fortunate as to bring eee im 
ſons ſafe to Girende. 
. Monſieur Lugar, Curate of Morires in the * 
dicocls,. teſtified equal zeal for the ſafety of his 
diſtreſſed pariſhioners: every time that a boat came 
to his aſſiſtance, he ſent it to the relief of thaſe who, 
were in yet greater danger. During this time, 
the water ſtill riſing gained the very ro he 
was fitting in, and he had no reſource but to get 
cout upon the window frame; from whence he was 
luckily taken at the critical moment, * water 
having covered his feet. 
An officer of marines, a Manſieur Corniz 
8 well known. by many gallant actions in the preceds 
ing war, was no leſs diſtinguiſhed on this occaſion 
by his humanity and. intrepidity than thoſe worthy 
ecclefiaſtics we have juſt mentioned. He eulti- 
vated and dwelt in a little ſpot he had purchaſed in 
the environs of Bourdeaux, and happened to be 
alone in that dreadful moment when the river over- 
flowed thirty feet higher than in 17283 the ſtrength 
and rapidity. of the current bearing all before it, 
ſwept away 1700 houſes. from Toulouſe to-Bour- _ 
- deaux. | The ſurface of the river was immediately 
en 10 W human carcaſes,' with ani- 
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mas, and all kinds of furniture. The ſailors turned 


pale, not daring 'to encounter the current which 
ſeemed irreſiſtible, and Monſieur Cornix, finding 
fair means ineffectual, compelled, with a cocked 
piſtol in his hand, four of the ſtouteſt of them to 


embark with him in a little pleaſure boat he kept for 5 
his amuſement. He failed ſucceflively to every 
© houſe in the Ife St. George, from whence he drew 
out the inhabitants, half drowned and almoſt dead 
with terror, and brought above ſix hundred indivi- 


duals, of all ages and ſexes, fafe to land; and from 


Friday the 6th of April to the Sunday following, 
Neuen at the very hour in which the inundation was 
dat the higheſt, he never ceaſed croſſing the river, 
back and forward, either to ſave thoſe who were in 
a immediate danger, to carry ſupport to them he had N 
leſt in ſafety, or or to thoſe yet in the · environs, WRo, 
tough not ſo much in danger from the” water, 


were nearly as likely to periſh by hunger. Though | 
not rich, yet he defrayed, at his own expence, the 
entire coſt of ſupporting ſo many people dur- 


ing that time; but on Sunday morning, at the 
time of the greateſt impetuoſity of the current, on 
arriving perhaps for the fiftieth time at the Ille of 


St. George, unfortuna ely his hand got entangled | 


between the timber work of a houſe and his 'canoe, 
and diſlocated his wriſt. The report ran, that his 


hand was ſnapt off; the general conſternation and 


g grief of thoſe he had aſſiſted may be eaſier imagined 
than NNE F * the aceident did not prove 


dangerous, 
%; 
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dangerous, and in three weeks he was perfectly re- 
covered. His loſſes by the farm and out- offices 
being deſtroyed were eſtimated at 12,000 livres, as 
whatever ſmall. part was left ſtanding was fo much 
ſhattered that it was obliged to be rebuilt; but nobody 
could ever learn what he expended for the relief of 
the diſtreſſed upon the occaſion, as the danger was 
no ſooner. over than he ſhut himſelf up in his .π.e 
habitation, declining every mark of gratitude: aud 
applauſe from the city of Bourdeaux. How ar- 
dently (ſays the author of the Ephemerides, from - 
whom we have this anecdote) is the prolongation of 
ſo valuable a life to be wiſhed for. As he was then 


but in his prime, it is to be hoped that he Wil! 0 1 


continue to ſerve his countr. 710 
The following fact, no leſs admirable, 1 | 
the pleaſing reflection, that ſenſibility, benevolence 
and generoſity, are to be found amongſt all man- 
kind. A Miniſter of the church of England, being 
at dinner at one of the principal houſes in à great 
German city, was called to a poor woman who: was 
dangerouſly ill; he went to her inſtantly, and having 


performed the duties of his function, and \confoled - 4 


the poor expiring. creature, he told her that he 

hoped to ſhare in her inheritance. ** Alas ſir, faid 

| ſhe, © in this miſerable condition that Iam in, what 
have I got to leave you? + Theſe two children,” © - 

anſwered he, and ingratitude for the legacy, charge * 
4 myſelf with providing for the neceſſities of theirs 

father. This worthy miniſter faithfully; adhered _ 


to 
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to his generous promiſe; he ſettled a penſion on 
their father and his wife, and took the fame tender 


my children as if they had been his own. 
It not unfrequently happens, that a benevolent 
act derives its merit chiefly from the perſon who 
performs it; and what in private life might be for- 
gotten or overlooked, becomes ſometimes a memo- 
rable action, and in the following inftance changed 
the opinion of a whole nation. Alphonſo of Arra- 


gon, who was at firſt deteſted by the Neapolitans, 


eſpecially theſe of them who eſpouſed the intereſts of 
the houſe of Anjou, happening one day to be acci- 
dentally ſeparated from his attendants at the chace, 
he perceived a poor man exerting his utmoſt efforts 
zn attempting to draw. out his afs, who had fallen 
into a pit, and was loaded with coals. Alphonſo 
dompaſſionating both, alighted, and joining his af- 
ſiſtance ſoon extricated the poor animal. The offi- 
ces at this inſtant came up to them, and witneſſed 
their efforts and ſucceſs. Their furprize was inex- 
preſſible; but was, if poſſible, exceeded by the 
poor coahnan's,. at finding out that it was to his 
king he was fo much obliged ; leis for his aſſiſtance, 
man for his graceful manner of offering it. This 
tion ſoon became the general topic of con- 
_ verſation, and his ſubjects no longer could refuſe 


that efteem and veneration fs juſtly due to a prince 
who gave ſo admirable a proof of his ſenſibility to 
the hardſhips of his people; and by this fingle aQiorr 
. popular, than if he had 
5 N r | 
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laviſhed treaſures and dignities upon his ſo late- 
ly diflatisfied fubjects. How / little does it caſt 
n eee ere 4p 1 of en ae. 
riors! | *t- 

When guided by frientiip, benevclence be- 
not confine | itſelf to ſurrounding, objects; it 
prove them even in the filent Tomb. To ſerve a 
friend, with whom we are in a ftate of intimacy, is 
certainly laudable; but to cherift: it fo much when 
we have loſt our friend, as ta take all poflible means. 
to remove any ftain that could tarniſh his memory, 
is the maſter-piece of benevolence and friendſhip. 
A Magiſtrate had a friend, who died conſiderably 
in debt, leaving his children very young and un- 
provided for; the magiſtrate immediately laid down 
his equipage, retrenched in houſe-keeping and re- 
tinue, and went to lodge in one of the ſuburbs, 
whence he walked every day to the palace. Suſ- 
pected of avarice by ſome, of miſcondutt by others, 
he was the butt of calumny and ill- nature; hut at 
the expiration of twa years he appeared: again-in the 
world, and reſumed his former ſtile of living, He 
had faved during that time 20, ooo franks, aut of 
which ſum he directly diſcharged his deceaſed friends 
debts, and laid out the remainder at intereſt for his 
orphan children. We-thalk not attempt any com- 
ment upon fuch an action, which ſurely makes its! 
an panegyric; but e folowing by he means? 

20 ä ag a reit oak 
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Aſter a dreadful conflagration, which deſolated a 

city in the empire of the Mogul, one of the inhabi- 
tants, who had not only loſt his effects but his 


papers alſo, in vain ſolicited his relations, and thoſe 


he formerly conſidered as his friends, to grant him 


ſome aſſiſtance, to enable him to commence buſi- 
neſs again; they all appeared inſenſible to his af- 


liction, or at beſt teſtified a fruitleſs concern. 


Dnable to obtain any relief, he determined to go to 

his correſpondent at Agra, and try to get ſome 
employment in his manufactures, but to his great 
ſurprize he met him at a ſmall diſtance from the yet 
fmoking city. His correſpondent embracing him, 
with tears in his eyes, ſaid, © I bring thee the ac- 
| _ << quittance of what thou art indebted to me, and 
6 alſo 6000 Gold florins ; diſpoſe of my ware 
mhouſe as you may think requiſite. Thou wert 
s an honeſt man; the flames could not conſume 
s that principle; I take it now for ing eee _ 


e will accept of no other. 


Circumſtances alone are 8 to add the fol 
leigt to the ſame claſs, it proceeding equally from 
a tender and compaſſionate heart, deſirous to on- 
tribute all in its power to relieve the unfortunate. 


On the 22d of October, 1766, the village of 


Marzahn, about half a league's diftance from | 
Berlin, took fire; and it having broke out in an 


| * inhabited houſe raiſed ſome ſuſpicion of its being 
| done deſignedly. In leſs than twenty-four | hours e : 


houſes were burnt to "he; ground. A few nt after 
| n 


* 
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this fatal accident, Major-general Pritzwitz, Colo- 
nel of the regiment of Gens d' Armes, Inſpector- 
general of the Pruſſian cavalry, and Knight of 
Malta, paſſed through this village in his way to one 
of his eſtates, and ſeeing ſeveral families fitting 
weeping around. heaps of aſhes, he ſtopped to en- . 
quire the meaning of what he ſaw; and they related 
the calamity tha: had left them deſtitute of lodging, 
food, or reſources. His generous heart was moved, 


his eyes filled with compaſſionate tears, and his 


pity exciting his beneficence, My friends, ſaid 
this worthy officer, Come to-morrow to my 
0 caftle at Quilitz and bring ſome carts along with 
you.“ Their tears flowed afreſh at theſe words, 
but they were tears of joy and gratitude. They 
repaired to the caſtle and threw themſelves at his 
feet, calling him their father. He raiſed and con- 
ſoled them, diſtributed corn amongſt them ſufficient 


for their ſupport till harveſt, and befides that, added Yo 


a quantity wherewith to ſow their lands. | 
In whatever manner we exert. that tender ſenti- | 
ment of pity nature fo happily imprinted in our 
hearts, we certainly merit admiration and gratitude ; Gas. 
but particular circumſtances often conſiderably in- 
| hance the value of the benefit. To reſtore an un- 
fortunate debtor from languiſhing in priſon to. che. 
ineſtimable blefling of liberty, to his family, and t to 


1 ſociety, and enable him. te perform the duties of the -- 
2 ſtation weren Hemm bas N him, is at 
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once to ſecond the views of Eternal Wiſdom, pro- 


mote. the chief happineſs of a family, and * 


the beſt right to public gratitude. 
During eight months, the priſon of Bar - 
Seine reſounded with the groans and lamentations 


ol a poor inhabitant detained for debt ——— 


creditor. Towards the end of November 1776, 
the Sieur Donge, an inhabitant of Gye upon Seine, 
. wrongfully arreſted and confined in the fame priſon, 


} 


wheretrr he was obliged to remain ten days, at the 


end of which he obtained an order from court de- 
7% chring his imprifonment unlawful, and ordering 
his immediate releaſe; the poor debtor, who had 
received repeated marks of his bounty during the 
| ſhort term of his confinement, ran to congratulate 
with him, but could not help ſighing at the recol- 
lection that he had not the ſame proſpect of liberty. 
The Sieur Douge quitted the priſon without giving 
any hint of his intentions, but paid the creditor, 
and haſtily returned to announce the agreeable tid- 
ings to the poor prifoner. Ah ſtr,” fays he, 


4 vrhat tha. s do I not owe you. I ſhall never be 


ce able to acquit myfelf of the obligation.” 4 Go,” 


. replied his benefactor, embracing him, if the 


labour of your hands be more than fufficient to 


„ clothe and maintain you and your children, you 


may pay me; if not, you owe me nothing.“. 
In the fame claſs may be rank'd the following 
adkdolos ; its diſtinction from the preceding, is 
the fingularity which appears to mark the character 


oe: 


HAPPINESS 
of the benefactor. The eelebrated Engliſti writer, 
Mr. Thomſon, author of the poem called The 
Seaſons, often experienced the eapriee of fortune. 
Even at the very time when his works were in the 
higheſt eſtimation, he was redueed to the greateſt 
diftrefs, being obliged to contract ſeveral debrs ; 
and immediately after the publication of that poem, 
one of his creditors arreſted him upon the ſuppoſition 
that his bookfeller would pay the debt. Mr. Quin 
the player heard of his misfortune ; and though he 
knew. him only by his writings, did not content 
himfelf with merely expreffing his coneern, like 
many others who had it amply in their peer to re- 
lieve him, but went to the fpunging-houſe where 
Mr. Thomſon was confined. '* He eaſily gained 
_ admittance, and addreſſing him; faid, «F' believe, 
|  « fir, I have not the honour to be known to you. 
„My name is Quin.” Mr. Thomſan replied, 
that though he had not the honour of x perfonat ac- 
quaintance, he was no firanger to his name ank 
merit. Mr. Quin then intreated he would permit 
him to fup with him, adding, chat he hoped he 
would not be diſpleaſed that he had beſpoke ſome 
_ difhes which he had a partieular fancy to. © The 
conſiderate delicacy of the apology prechided a re- 
_ fuſal, and the ſupper was enlivened® by "ſeveral / 
ſprightly fallies of wit, which for the time ſuſpended 
alf painful reflection on the part of Themſom; 
but inexpreſfible was his ſurprize, when the defert 
| +; ig Mr. Quin abruptly changing the con- 
- Veoerſation, 
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verſation, faid, „Let us talk on buſineſs for a. 
moment: I am in your debt Mr. Thomſon for 
s one hundred pounds, which I have brought with 
< me to pay you.” Unable to comprehend. his 
meaning, conſcious poverty ſuggeſted, that his 
misfortunes ſubjecting him to even unmerited 
inſult, Mr. Quin had thus availed himſelf of the 
opportunity, and which he accordingly gave him 
to underſtand. By no means,” returned Quin. 
eagerly, ** I had no ſuch. intention, and here is a. 
t bank-note for the amount. To prove my fin-. 
« cerity, the pleaſure I have enjoyed in reading 
« your admirable poem of The Seaſons, excited 
« ſome gratitude in return, and being about to 
«« make my will, as I have ſome fortune of my 
con acquiring, I thought I might leave ſome 
6 ſmall legacies where I was under obligation, con- 
; 14 2— I bequeathed the hundred pounds to. 
vou, as author of The Seaſons, and hearing this. 
| « morning of your confinement, I thought I might 
« as well haye the pleaſure of paying my legacy 
40 when it might be of ſexvice to you, as leave that 
= care to my executor,. who might not perhaps be 
able to n en until you wicht not re- 
« quire it.“ | 
' - Singularias this mak was of conferring PR 
it did not leſſen the merit of a benevolent i intention; 
and doubtleſs the benefaQtor felt as much pleaſure at 
thus ſeaſonably relieving indigent merit, as the per- 
ſon he obliged felt gratitude and joy. How few; | 


ANIS T am 
wealthy people conſider, that ſuch acts of beneſi- 
cence would afford them more real pleaſure” than 
the various amuſements they inceſſantly purſue, of- 
ten at the expence of their peace and health; but 
riches are not always the only means to do eſſential. 
ſervices. Charity even in indigence finds reſources z 
and a generous and. ſenſible mind, when guided by 
its feelings, is capable of the greateſt efforts, as the 
following example proves: A young Painter arriv- 
ing at Modena, and but very barely provided with 
money, applied to a wharff porter to look out for 
ſome place wherein he might lodge, either for cha- 
rity or at a ſmall expence. The porter, who was 
a young lad, offered him part of his on bed, and 


ſtrove, but in vain, to procure him ſome employ- 


ment; yet, not diſcouraged, he ſtill continued to 
aſſiſt and conſole him. The painter fell ſick, the 
porter got up ſtill earlier, and worked later, to 
earn more money, to relieve the ſick man's neceſſi- 
ties, and ſupported him through a tedious illneſs 
with care and tenderneſs. Some few days after his 
recovery, his friends, whom he had written to ſoon - 
after his arrival, remitted him a ſum of money. 
He immediately offered to pay his benefactor, but 
he poſitively refuſed to accept of it. You have 
< only, ſays he, contracted a debt towards the firſt 
te honeſt man. you will find in diſtreſs. I oed this 
benefit myſelf” to another, and have acquitted 
it. Don't you neglect to do as much when oe 
88 caſion offers.” Sublime and Eternal Providence, 
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yau intereſt yourſelf in the fate of the unfortunate,, 
and direct the actions of men conformable to your 
unerring wiſdom. Let us follow the track of this 
benevolent virtue ; we ſhould often meet it Among. 
the moſt obſcure elaſſes of ſociety, bad we been 
more attentive to ſeek them out and publiſh. them; 
but if the greater part eſcape. our knowledge, there 
are ſome who emerge from obſcurity and prove in- 
diſputably worthy to be preſerved to poſterity. . 
The Fiſhermen of La Hougue entered into an 
aſſociation to carry their fiſh to Caen. Each indi- 
merchandiae was in common; one of them hap- 
pened. to have a weak little horſe. which periſhed in 
croffing a ford, and at their return, when they were 
about to divide the profits, the owner of the drowne: 
ed horſe propoſed to indemnify the reſt for what fiſh. 
bad been loſt. One of them anſwered him, in a 
very abrupt tone, © Surely you could not help your 
6 horſe's being drowned; you muſt lay out part 
e of che profit to buy a ſtronger beaſt, and divide 
. 6 the remainder amongſt us, which they did ac» 
cordingly. That even harſhneſs of diſpoſition, 


when it does not proceed from a vice oſ education, 


des not prejudice the ſenſibiity of the heart, we 
find another proof in the ſame claſs of men. One 

of the fame fiſhermen -happeticd: to have quarrelled 
with his brother - lar; and becoming in ſome 
time after very poor, he kept his diſtreſs as private 
"No ” tec from the 3 
| : if 
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if they had not had this difference, he would have 
naturally-expotied eee wee Hons but meet 
ing him accidentally one day, the other fiſnerman 
accoſted him, ſaying, Hark ye, brother, y 
<< may eaſily gueſs I don't love you much, but 
<< that is no reaſon that you ſhould ſtarve. I am 
<< told you have not wherewithal to ſubſiſt. Did 
e not you know that we could affift you? Come 
e freely to our houſe, and take whatever you 
4e have occaſion for.  fhall not love you the 
better for it: Go, and fear nothing. If our 
delicacy is hurt by this laſt reflection, we muſt, 
however, think it preferable 0 
ciliation | 

[A Geademan deleted rom a ery anche and 


e fringe: bebe contends 


a peculiarity of difpoſition which did not atlow him 


to put himſelf in the way of either his own family 
or of any other French gentlemen who might be of 
ſefvice to him, but lived unknown and retired in 
his on province, where he married and became 
the father of three children, and funk at laſt into 
ſach extreme indigence, that he was reduced to 
the deplorable ſtatæ of being obliged to beg for his 
family's and his own ſupport, when a poor journey 
man, who had himſelf five children, humanely 
offered him his aſſiſtance. This man, ,named/ 
Francis Grou, inhabitant of the parifh of M, 
pod er: n 0 TAY be- 


* 
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came the ſupport of this deſolate family; his wife 
| fuckled two of the poor Children, and for ſeveral 


years this poor journeyman ſhared with. thoſe miſe- 

rable creatures that bread, which, gained with the 
ſweat of his brow, was ſcarcely ſufficient for his 
own family. Almoſt overpowered with affliction, 
the unhappy gentleman could only offer up inceſſant 
vows for their relief; but one day, that he was 


praiſing the memory of the auguſt monarch who 


inſtituted the military ſchools, he expreſſed the moſt 
earneſt deſire of having his children in it. Francis 


Grow. only anſwered by a deep ſigh ; and, without 


mentioning his deſign, ſet off one morning for Ver- 
ſailles, and preſented himſelf before Monfieur the 


Prince of Montbarey. With that noble aſſurance 


which innate worth inſpires, he repreſented to him 
the poor gentleman's fituation, and the efforts he 
had made to aſſiſt him and his helpleſs family, and 
ſupplicated him ta obtain from the king that two of 


the children ſhould be admitted into the military | 


ſchool. As a juſt advocate for all kinds of heroiſm 
could not but applaud a man who daily deprived 


| himſelf of part of his ſubſiſtence to ſhare it with 
an: honeſt indigent family, the prince felt even a ; 


degree of admiration for the ſupplicant, and imme- 


diately informed his melo, his requeſt, and the 
_ motives of it. This gracious monarch, equally 
affected, would not limit his beneficence to merely. 
granting the requeſt, but gave the diſtreſſed gentle- 
. n of 300 e beſides ordering the 
- "63 Vi 
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cldeft of his children admiſſion. into the ſchool and 


likewiſe granted a . ad 200 livres to Fs rancis 1 


If the following fats are not to © ig? kes as 
heroic actions, they only want circumſtances to 


nevolent generoſity which completed all the extent 


of its object. A poor labourer, of La Roche in A- 
vergne, a widower, with a charge of young children, 
fell ſick juſt at the eve of gathering in his little har- 


veſt, which being rendered unable to do, he ſhould 
have been reduced to beggary ; but the community _ 
pitying his ſituation, unanimouſly agreed to employ 


themſelves on the firſt holiday to gather in his har- 
veſt, which act of beneficence they accordingly per- 


formed. An inhabitant of Corbeil, forced by un- 


happy circumſtances to contract a debt of 50 livres, 


not being able to ſatisfy his creditors, was impri- 
ſoned in conſequence. The harquebuſles of that 
_ City aſſeſſed each other, paid the 285 and ſet * | 


Wen at liberty. 
To prove, as we have Andy CPP ER ww 
e add luſtre to an action which would 


otherwiſe be looked on as trifling and incon- 


ſiderable, let us judge by the following example: 


A rich farmer may, without injuring himſelf, be- 


ſtow a ſack of corn to relieve a diſtreſſed famil ; 
and in that he does a good action noway diſtin- 
guiſhable from other acts of beneficence of the rich 

d the poor; but the circumſtances we are going to "i 
> EL mention 
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mention render this act worthy our elogy. and ad- 
miration. Towards the cloſe of the winter 1777, 
a farmer of the pariſh of - returning from the 
mill, with the meal of half a n on horſe- 
back, was attacked at the turning of a narrow lane 
by one of his neighbours, who, with his uplifted 
ſtick, in a menacing tone demanded the meal. 
The farmer jumped off, and ſeizing him by the 
collar threw. him upon the ground. « You bee 


now,“ fays he, © that your life is in my power.” 


Take it then, anſwered he, % or give me the 
< meal. I muſt get food or die with hunger, as 
« well as my wife and children,” What, you. 
« are ſtarving. then that alters the caſe, but you 
e muſt not therefore rob. Take the ſack, I will 
MF | help you go get it on your ſhoulder ;; take it, and 

e ay nothing.” Meantime. the horſe, eaſed of his: 
burthen, galloped home to the farm. The farmer's 
| Wiſe ſeeing him come without her huſband, con- 
eluded fome accident had happened, and ran out 
greatly alarmed. Her ſervants follawed her, to try 
flowly homewards in a deep reverie. His wife aſked 
bim innumerable queſtions about the horſe and the 
meal, which he refuſed to anſwer till they were alane. 
He then told her what had paſſed between his neigh- 

hour and him, adding, that he mult be greatly diſtreſſ- 
| ed te attempt making ſuch an attack upon him wha 
vas ſo much ſtronger. He had no fooner finiſhed his 
; 46 * me * 
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her apron, ſaid ſoſtly to her huſband, © Since the 
* poor creatures are ſo famiſh'd, perhaps they Can- 

e not wait till the bread is baked.” She brought 
it to them, who were amazed and terrified at ſee- 
ing her. The poor little children were devouring - 
the meal by handfuls, and a loaf, fo ſeaſonably and 
charitably beſtowed, reſtored probity to a man 
whom a RES would have condemned to 
* Na 

This matter reminds us of a fan, A; 3 
Has of the public papers, happened in December 
1772, and is ſimilar to an adventure which happen- 
ed fome years before to Monſieur de Sallo, and 
proves that it is not impracticable or ſingular for 
a perfon to ſtiffe his refentment, and liſten to che 
generous dictates of benevolence. A Joung man 
vas ſtopped one night, as he was paſſing through a 
bye-ſtreet, and his watch and money demanded. 
„ What is it you af For ſaid he in a loud and 
firm voice. << Nothing, Sir,” rejoin'd the ether, 2 
in a tremulous tone. Who are you? What is 
< your buſineſs??? 4 I am a poor young ſhoe- 
* maker, Sir, and am fo unfortunate as not to be 
„ able to maintain a wife and four children 
* Take care you tell trum. Were do you luer 
« Ata baker's in ſtreet, Sir. e, 
4 wwe hall ſee; I will go. with you there. They 
went accordingly to the baker's, and ſceing a wo. 
man in the thop, «© Do you know this man, Ma. 
—” * — * I do,“ . he 

; 8 4 18 
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eis a ſhoemaker who lives in the fifth ſtory, and 1 


& believe he and his family are actually ſtarving.” 


N 


Ho could you be ſo hard-hearted then, as not 
« to truſt him for bread ??? Sir, we are but 


* young beginners, and unable to give much cre- 
« dit. My huſband! forbade me' to truſt him more 


« than 24 ſous at a time.” Give him now two T 


46 Joaves, and do you take them up ſtairs. As 


&« they entered the room, the wife and children 


| cc. eagerly caught at the bread. . An exceſs of 


ſenſibility obliged the young man to go away, after 
leaving two louiſdores with this diſtreſſed family. 


Some few days after he came again, to ſee thoſe 


- whole; lives he had preſerved; and deſiring the fa- 
tber. to follow him, he brought him to a ſhop com- 


Pleatly aſſorted with every material for his buſineſs. 
Would you now, fays he, be content, and 

become an honeſt man, if this ſhop belonged. to 
„ vou“ oy How, Sir, but alas! I haye not my 


"4. freedom, and it coſts 4 Bring me to 
- - «© your! ſworn Syndies.“ They accordingly went, 
3 and the freedom being taken out, the poor ſhoe- 
maker was immediately ſettled in his ſhop. The 


- 


young man would not be known; but it was com- 


puted that this ſettlement ;Foſt k him three or Th . 
; thouſand ROW. 

Let us return to thoſe perſons who a, petting | 

| but virtue to recommend them. A rich and opu- | 


lent gentleman went into the country in bis car- 


eps riage, intending. to wc a beet, containing ſome- 


OE 


25 
21 
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ching very precious to him in care of a farmer 
hom he imagined worthy of the truſt. When 
he came within a league or ſo of the farmer's houſe 
he ſtopped; and calling a labourer whom he ſaw 
working in the fields, he handed him the baſket, 
with a direction where to bring it to, and gave 
him twelve ſous for his trouble. On the way'the 
peaſant perceived that ſomething ſtirred in the bafſ- 
ket, and his ſurprize was increaſed by hearing: an 
infant cry. He uncovered it to give it air, and 


1 quickening his pace ſoon reached the farm. He 


related his adventure to the farmer and his wife, 
who. both of them abſolutely refuſed to take charge 
of the child. In vain the poor peaſant remonſtrat-- 


ed againſt the cruelty and inhumanity of refuſing -_ 


_ nouriſhment to the little creature; and 3 
them deaf to his ſolicitation, Well then,” ſays 
he, Iwill take it myſelf; as my wife ſuckles one 

6 1 my children, I will prevail with her to take 
«© the ſame care of this. poor infant, and truſt to 
God for my reward.“ He accordingly brought 
it home to his wife, and had no difficulty in per- 
ſuading her to join him in bis humane intention. 

On opening the baſket they found a beautiful ſet of 
baby-linen, a purſe, and a billet in which was 
wVuritten the follow: ing: Take care of this child. 
d You will find, in the bottom of the baſket, a 


<6. purſe containing one hundred louiſdores, ſor its 
immediate wants and ſupport. Vou ſhall receive 


ums of money for i it from time to time, and at 
2 ; | + ſt 
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* laſt a generous recompence.” The good pea- 
unt, thus unexpectedly receiving the reward of his 
'  Hiſintereſtednefs and humanity, bleſſed God for it; 
and ſoon this intereſting adventure ſpread about the 
pariſh, till at length it came to the knowledge of 
the farmer, vo had refuſed the truſt. He then re- 
pented, and fancied he had a right to claim it. The 
_ peaſant refuſed to give it up, becauſe the farmer 
-was only actuated by intereſt, while he had under- 
taken the charge through motives of compaſſion. 
The farmer conſequently went to law with him, 
and was caſt, with coſts of fuit. Publick report 
Foan conveyed the intelligence to the gentleman 
who was fo pa ticularly intereſted in the child's wel- 
fate, and he directly ſent a conſiderable fum of 
money to the peaſant, with a promiſe of a much 
Adazger gratuity when the infant ſhould be weaned. 
-Coutd there indeed be too great a recompente for 


dich a metitorious act? The following no leis de- : 


1 reward it met with. 

An iniſim Knight of St. Louis, eee ed 
e extreme miſery and every reſource exhauſted, 

choſe Paris for his reſidence, as the place in which 
ihe could eaſieſt oonceal his rank, his indigence, 

and misfortunes.” He lodged in 4 garret, the en- 
die furniture of which was a wad of ſtraw; his 
wardrobe conſiſted of ſome tattered remains af his 
ald- uniform; his ſociety, * companion, his only 
miend, was an old domeſtic, long zealouſly. at- 
*tachad nl more by 2 and fidelity than 


4 ; - from 
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fron any other motive; One day this forlorn of- 
freer, witls tears in his eyes, thus: addreſſed the 
omy cenfidunt of His ſorrows © My Friend, yor 
er now my diſfreſs, and it is too long that yo 
_ © have ſhared if, This dreadful and humiliating 


c condition to whieh I am reduced; is doubtleſs 2 


& puniſhment that Heaven inflifts on my miſcon- 


duct, my former prodigality, vanity, and . 


ceſſes. Victim of my impriidenee,, F ean- 


e got eſcape tlie ſharp tooth of Famine: Deatth - 


will at length put a period to my ſhame and ſor-- 
et rows. Honour, as thou knoweſt, the only good 
*I could preſerve, does not permit me to deſcend 
ex to the uſuul means that many people employ to 
ce keep off indigence; in that reſpect they are hap- 

e pier than I am, but ſooner let me die than be 
C guilty of the leaſt meanneſs. Honour ſtrug- 


«: pling with death, is preferable to à life unwor- 


<« ty of my rank and profeflion; Go then, dear 


friend, far from thy wretehed maſter; go and 


« feek à better ſituation. Fhe regret of being un- 
x. aßle to teward your faithful fervices wilt ever re- 
e fratn with me. Go, and ſhun the moſt unfor- 
& tunate of mankind; may I languiſh out the re- 


« mainder of my wretched life unknown to all the 


& world; ard yield up my laſt ſighs only in the 
_ & preſence of my Cteator.” << AH my dear 
_ maſter,” cried this affechionate domeſtie, * car 

& yu think me capable of tile Baſtneſs of quitting 
1 after having enjoyed your 
E 8 8 
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< benefits in your proſperity. No, never wit = 
cc forſake you: my zeal, my induſtry, and my in- 


4 yiolable attachment will furniſh me with re- 


cc ſources in our mutual indigence. With a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and admiration, this af- 
flicted maſter tenderly embraced: his generous ſer- 
_ ſaying, May that divine power who has 

not yet exhauſted upon me the fulneſs of its indig- 
68 en reward thy noble ſentiments.” This 


domeſtic full of joy and confidence had recourſe to 5 


the means ſuggeſted by his zeal and affection, he 
brought home every day whatever he could collect 
from the public charities, and was overjoyed when 
he could buy a little wine for his dear maſter. Let 
ec us bleſs” ſaid he at entering that Providence 


et who has favoured us this day.” He endeavoured to 
ſoſten and amuſe the painful ſenſe of his maſter's de- 
plüworable ſituation by relating to him any news or cu- 


rious anecdote he could pick up; but one day, fatal 


day ! this virtuous ſervant was taken up by the Po- 


lice as an idler, on account of his healthy and vigo- 
rous appearance, and brought before the Lieutenant 
General-de Police, this Magiſtrate interrogated him, 
who without being diſmayed or diſconcerted, an- 
ſwered with that manly and noble aſſurance an up- 
right conſcience: only can inſpire, and requeſted * 
moment's converſation with him in private. The 


b . magiſtrate having conſented. I do not doubt then,” 


ſaid this excellent man, that you will ee i] 
6c honour of your 5 when I ſhall acquaint 
. 2 5 

you 
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ce you with the motives of my conduct. He then 
ſuccinctly informed him of what paſſed between his 


maſter and- him, adding, that to prove his veracity 
they might ſend a perſon to his maſter as he directed. 


The magiſtrate accordingly ſent an exempt, who-, 


in effect found this diſtreſſed warrior extended upon | | 


his wad of ſtraw, *© What are you doing here, Sir, 
ſaid the exempt, My wretched appearance, and 
the deplorable ſtate to which I am reduced , ſuf- 


5 ficiently explain the exceſs of my miſery and mis- - 


<« fortunes.” But, added the. officer, with emotion, 
«© Are you not come to announce me ſome new mis- 


cc fortune, alas my faithful ſeryant ?=Ah 17 Sir, 


« be ſo good ſpeak, and let me know.what * 3 


ce fallen him.” He is perfectly ſafe, Sir, re- 
<« plied the exempt, and will be with you in oſs | 
c than an hour. I only came to verify -by your / 
ce teſtimony the facts he has advanced in his depo- 
« ſition. Be compoſed, Sir z in a ſhort time you. 
ec will have this faithful domeſtic reſtored to you.” . 
Accordingly the exempt rendered an exact account 
to the Lieutenant de Police, who reported it to the 
King, and this benevolent monarch immediately ſet- 
tled a penſion on the officer, and another on his 
faithful and deſerving domeſtic. Thoſe. few facts... 
we have ſelected to prove, that beneficence may be : 
found and practiſed among all ranks and conditions: 5 
the ſeed of this amiable virtue is in every heart, but ; 
our paſſions, our covetouſneſs and ſelfiſhneſs obſcure. 
and 1 extinguiſh the precious ſpark, Filer | 
AT E 2 | 
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der us from precuring ourſelves the moſt ſweet and 
ſolid happineſs by following this natural impulſv. 
Heppy are toſe ſouls who early yield to it, andcon- 
tract a habit of benevolence, they enjoy the triumpfa 
of virtue without meeting the obſtacles we muſt en 
counter in a more advanced age in beeoming ſenſible 
of its influence; but if it is eafler to follow its die- 
tates at an early period when the paſſions but feebly 
_ exert their tyrannical empire, it is no- leſb glorious 
for exalted minds to become the benefaftors of ſoci- 
ety at an age when they cannot be' ſuppoſed to have 
a juſt knowledge of the value of ſueh an action, nor 
ans as yet ſenſible of the power of ſelf-love. If 
praiſe is due to the philoſopher wha rifked his own 
life to preſerve” that of another, how much more is 
it due to ehildren who do not heſitate to expoſe their 
lives oma ſimilar occaſion; and ſo diſintereſted as to 
ſhare the bounty-that- public gratitude was iciePto 
beſtow: on their generous action with the unfortu- 
nate being whoſe life they had'favedl 
Monſieur the Count de Lorenein, Has e 
us an ancedbte in 2 letter he wrote from Lyons, 
20th | June 1775. —F paſſed, faid he, this morning 
over the bridge of the Saine, in going to the Areh- 
biſhops palace, and obſervedia ſoldier vho ſeemed in 
great agitation, then leaning His head againſt the 
battlements, appeared to Be for a moment abforbed 
in cRouglit, and then ſuddenly jumped into the rĩ- 
ver. A young lad of about 14 or 15 years of age, 
45 named Vigoreux, the fon of bindl catelier; eried | 


5 Out, 


8 was eagerly offered tem. I had not imagined, br 
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out, * Come brother we will fave him.” The two 
lads ripped directiy and plunged in after him z they 
dived ſeveral times, and at laſt laid hold on the poor 
wretches clothes, who was juſt upon the point of 
expiring, and brought him to ſhort amidſt the accla- 
mations of the ſurrounding multitude whom this ac- 
cident had attracted thither. The intrepidity and ge- 
nerous courage of thoſe children affected me even 
leſs than che real joy and pleaſure which beamed on 
their countetiances, The eldeſt held his brother by 

the hand, ſaying, I told you we would fave him. 
They did not refuſe, though it was with the moſt 
ſtoical indifference they received the money that 


foreſeen that this ſcene was to become ſtill more in- 
qereſting, but when the ſoldier recoyered his ſenſes, 

his deliverers embraced him, and infifted upon vis 
ſharing with them the money they had received. 
J confeſs” added Monheur Lorencin * that this 

* aft action moved me excecdingly ; my eyes, as 

e well as thoſe of numbers who were dm, wete 

ec ſuffuſed with tears. 

A confuſed murmur of irn and ae 
was heard on all ſides, I was curious to know the 
reaſon that induced the ſoldier to attempt his life: 

he ſaid, that having unfortunately gambled away not 
only the money that was 'neceffary for bis Journey, 3 
but alſo 18 franks which he was intruſted with to «3 
bring to one of his comrades, the impoſſibility of | 
bs 8 * money, the dread of being ſuſpected or 
E 3 . 
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theft, and conſequently expoſed to ſhame, had diſ- 
turbed his reaſon, ſo that he found it the readieſt ex- 
pedient to rid himſelf of that life which was _—_— 
inſupportable. | 
We find the fame diſintereſted veneralente 3 ina 
3% child of the ſame age, and pretty much the ſame 
eircumſtances. On Saturday the 6th of November, 
1777, about four o clock in the afternoon, Mon- 
ſieur Perrier, inventor of ſome fire - works that were 
to be played off on the river Seine, was then em- 
e at Rouen, in diſcharging from the ſhip into 
"a ſwift failing pleaſure boat, the iron- pipes that were 
to be uſed in the conſtruction of the machine; the 
two veſſels were reſted oppoſite to each other on the 
: - ſocks belonging to Mr. Hubert, principal carpen- 
ter and conftructor, the large boat lying between 
— the beams and the ſhip, lying acroſs the length of the 
= * were about the diſtance of ſix feet aſunder; 
Monſieur Perrier, in croſſing from one to the other, 
loſt his equilibrium, and fell backwards between the 
two veſſels; a lad of 14 years of age jumped after 
him, and ſeizing his coat, pulled him up at the very 
inſtant he was upon the point of being ſunk under 
the boat—a moments delay, and he had certainly pe- 
iſhed. The failors and others who were at work 
for this change, though witneſſes of the fall, were 
unable to afford him any aſſiſtance ; but the boy ne- 
ver reflected upon his not having any room to W 5 
nor that he ran the imminent hazard of his life; 


ny conſulted * heart: they were both — 0 
| quite 
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quite chilled, and Monſieur Perrier was carried into 
the ſhip's cabbin, where they made a good fire, and 
dried his cloaths ; but the boy gaily, and as if no- 
thing had happened returned to his poſt to hawlup the 
ropes, and was with difficulty perſuaded to go to the 
contractors houſe to change his cloaths ; the action he 
had performed ſeemed to him but a trifle, he laugh- 
 edatit, and did not ſeem at all elated, but poſitive- 
ly refuſed a generous-recompence in money, which 
Monſieur Perrier offered him; and on his inſiſting 
upon his acceptance of it, the noble minded boy 

faid, that his father being very poor, and burthened 
with a large family, if he choſe to render him any 
_ ſervice he was at liberty to do ſo. Monſieur Per- 


- rier, enchanted with the boy's conduct, ſent for his 


father, rewarded him nobly, and deſired to have 
the boy that he might take him to Paris, to educate 


him, and take charge of his future eſtabliſhment. * > 5 


The father, whoſe name is Henry Racquet, a poor 
labourer of an honeſt and irreproachable character, 
joyfully conſented ;' and had the additional fatisfac- 
tion, that the maſter carpenter, who had formerly 
taken the boy without any apprentice fee, as well as 
all who knew him beſides, anſwered for his being 
of a ſenſible and CY omen 8 
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On Arus-DEED 5: 


IF benevolence is a ſocial virtue that cements Ryll 
1 more firmly the hands of ſaciety, charity ex- 
| tended to thoſe who are in need, alms beſtowed on 
the poor, is an indiſpenſable duty, and the compli- 
ance with it conſtitutes the baſis of public welfare. 
The dweet ſatisfaction of reſcuing an unfortunate 
being from the depth of miſery is in itſolf. a reward 

to the generous heart, at the ſame time that the cha- 


8 lity it bellows confers happineſs upon thoſe who re- 


ceive it. Happy are they who do not require to be 
applied to or excited to ſeize that opportunity to 
do good ta a fellow creature; they accompliſh the 
hw. of nature. Reflect ane moment on the wiſdom 
of Providence; | conſider-. that nothing happens 
through the vaſt extent of the univerſe but what is 
conformable to the beneficent views of the Supreme f 
Being who governs it; and then aſk yourſelves, how 


- . comes this unequal diftribution of the gifts of for- 


tune: Heaped even to profuſion upon ſome, - while 
atkers are left deſtitute of the moſt common neceſſa- 


. — than fo the full force of that 


9 25 
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precept which orders you to relieve (ſo far as is in 
your power) your fellow - creatures in their neceſſity. 
You will even be convinced, and allow, that you 
dye them a participation of your bounty, and that 

_ they are legally intitled to expect it. Confider that 
a men have an equal right to the inheritahee ef 

| their common father. In the courſe of nature each 
flrould ſpare and enjoy equally the riches ef - the 
earth; but then, if all were equally rich and inde- 
pendent, no one would aſſiſt another by his labour, 
nor fubmit to the moſt indiſpenſible efforts. The 
uſeful arts would never be cultivated 3 fo that, in 
the midſt of eafe and plenty, there would exift the 
greateſt wants. It was therefore judged proper by 
the Eternal Wiſdom, in order to unite all mankind 
by the bond of mutual charity which maintains the 
harmony of ſociety, to make this unequal diftitnti- 
on; thereby to effabliſh and confirm a mutual de- 
pendance between all its members. That the pvor 
might aifift the rich by their labours, and that"the 
rich might in return relieve them with a fare in 


their fuperfluity, ſo that the one might find the ne- 


ceſſtey of demanding afſiſtance and the other that 
of granting it. But how are we to account for a 
diſtribution feemingly ſo partial: Why is one mote 
particularſy favoured than another? Here let us 
ſtop, and admire the myſterious ways of Providence; 
it is not for us to preſume to inveſtipare its inſeru- 
table decrees ; it is fufficient for the wealthy to learn, 
A if the benevolent Author of nature appears to 


* 5 | | have 
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have bountifully beſtowed upon him the treaſures of 
his munificence, if he has given him abundance of 
worldly gifts, he is not to conſider them as a preſent 
to himſelf ; he is but the truſtee and ſteward, and 
- conſequently muſt render an exact account to him 
- who has thus given him the preference to another: 
therefore he ought to employ his riches in the man- 
ner moſt conformable to the intentions of the Su- 
preme Being, as it is his indiſpenſible duty to ap- 
propriate a certain part of them to the relief of the 
diſtreſſed; and every body generally admits of the 


juſtice of the obligation. But do we owe indiſ- 


criminately the ſame ſuceours to all? and how far 
extends this obligation that charity impoſes on us? 
The firſt of theſe queſtions is by no means em- 
barraſſing; the ſecond, indeed, is not ſo eaſily re- 
. ſolved, through the difficulties oppoſed by the avarice, 
the miſconduR, or want of ſenſibility of the gene- 
rality of people. If you beſtow charity,” ſays 
Eccleſiaſticus, know your proper object, and 
c your good deed will be accepted.” It is neceſſary 

to confine our charity within proper bounds, and not 


3 | to waſte our liberalities upon thoſe whoſe miſcon- 


duct has cauſed their indigence; theſe certainly have 
not an equal right to our bounty; but humanity 
does not permit that we ſhould abandon them to 


5 5 their evil deſtiny ; prudence muſt be conſulted in 


- anſwers the firſt e Let us now examine 


| t the method moſt effectually to relieve them: this 
ſhould be the rule of our conduct, and ſufficiently 
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the ſecond, and ſee what portion of our riches we 
ſhould reſerve to i uccourethe neceſſitous. To con- 
ſult only with human prudence and the maxims of 
ſound philoſophy, we owe no more to public cha- 
rity than the ſuperfluities of our riches, than what- 
ever we do not ourſelves abſolutely require; but 
will that ſuffice to remove our fellow creatures from 
the horrors of actual want? Were the riches of this ' 
world ſhared uniformly, they would amply ſuffice for 
all mankind, ſince the Eternal Wiſdom would not 
have permitted thoſe neceſſities if it had not at the 
ſame provided the means to ſatisfy them; the ſum 
of goods is then in the order of Providence meaſured 
upon that of our real wants. From whence it fol- 
lows, that if each yielding to the intention of nature 
beſtows amongſt ſociety the ſuperfluity of his riches, 
every individual will find wherewith to fatisfy his 
neceſſities, and all will return into order, notwith- 
ſtanding the unequal diſtribution of worldly goods. 
Let us then abide by this ſingle argument, ſince it is 
juſtly founded, and conformable to that maxim of 
the goſpel] from which we ſhould never deviate. 
» erum tamen quad ſuper of date N Luke 
ii. 41. | 
Let us then give to indigence what is its un- 
doubted right that ſhare of our ſuperfluity, in ſhort, 
all that we cannot conſcientiouſly withhold when 
- our own wants are ſatisfied; but it is here that 
covetouſneſs, avarice or luxury, the pleaſures of 


life, and almoſt 2 our paſſions in general, place 


obſtacles A 


* 
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obſtacles to the fulfilling that law ſo univerſally al- 
lowed to be juſt, how far ſo ever we may be favou- 
rites of fortune, however immenſe our poſſeſſions, 
ſearcely have we ſufficient to ſatisfy a crowd of 
imaginary wants that we daily create for ourſelves, 
and that multiply i in proportion as we find facility in 
ſatisfying them; yet if we will regulate our ex- 
pences we will certainly find even in the moſt 
limited circumſtances ſome ſaperfluity from which 
we may retrench. How much more then ſhould 
we find in an eaſy fortune, and with the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon, 1 in the moſt flouriſhing opulence. It is how- 
ever in this Jaſt ſtate that the poſſeſſors, ſo far from 
thinking that they have any ſuperfluity, hardly be- 
. Heve that they have ſufficient to maintain their 
rank. Let us not examine with a critical eye 
into their houſeholds, nor how far expences may be 
unavoidably neceſſary to ſupport a great name, or a 
diſtinguiſhed rank; but may it be permitted to us, 
to enlighten the conduct of many of the great in 
the preſent age, to point out to their obſervation 
many unneceſſary, not to fay uſeleſs expences, in- 

curred for the gratification of their paſſions. Let 

us ſay as a great man did, who knew them well. 
« You fay you have no {uperfluity * What then 
are theſe immenſe ſums of money that you 'con- 
ſtantly facrifice to immediate gaming? What do 
you call this that you ſo profuſely lay out in extrava- 
gant pomp, 'that you dedicate to a table overcharged 


with 9 di — often prejudicial to your 
heath 7 
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health? What is it that you employ in a ſucceſſion 
of various pleaſures and diverſions which more gene- 
rally fatigue, and even ſhorten your life, than ati- 
ſwer your intentions, by agreeably amuſing your 
leiſure hours? What is it that you ſo prodigally ex- 
pend in pleaſures not fit to be mentioned, often to 
the prejudice of an amiable wife, who ſhould be the 
object of your tendereſt regards, to the prejudice 
of your children who have a lawful right to ſucceed 
to this fortune that you fo wantonly diffipate and 
allow yourſelf to be deſpoiled of? But let us draw a 
veil over thoſe fcandalous vices ; nor let us cauſe a 
bluſh to better-diſpofed minds, by reproaches un- 
happily too well founded ; let us rather ſhew, by 
affecting examples, how eaſy it is to find out ſome 
ſuperfluity in every Rate of life, by which we may 
find means to relieve the neceſſities of the indigent, 
and fulfil our duty. For this there is only wanting 
F good and ſenſible heart, a mind thoroughly ac- 
f quainted with its duties, and a ſpirit of order and 
oeconomy. | 
A Journeyman lived with 3 and oeconomy 

by the labour of his own hands, and maintained 
beſides his wife and children a ſiſter whom he had 
ſent for to live with them. Though affiduous to 
his labour, he was no leſs faithful in exactly fulfilling 
his duties as a chriſtian, and never failed to aſſiſt 
every Sunday and holiday at the regular times of 
prayer; but he was accuſtomed to paſs thoſe even- 
, ings Org a ſociety” of ſuch other honeſt people 
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-as himſelf, and they ſeldom parted without firſt 
having a ſmall collation, at the general expence, 
after which they contentedly withdrew, and reſumed 
next morning their uſual occupation. One night 
that this worthy artizan was returning home, after 
the breaking up of one of thoſe ſocial meetings, he 
perceived, at about a couple of paces diſtance from 
his own door, a woman leaning upon a ſtone ſtud, 
ready to expire with hunger and weakneſs. Struck 
with this moving object, and affected at her deplora- 
ble ſituation, he inſtantly offered her every aſſiſ- 
tance in his power, and then reproaching himſelf 
for employing his money in procuring himſelf ſome 
recreation, he determined from that period to ap- 
propriate the ſum he uſually expended for that pur- 
poſe to the relief of the poor; accordingly he de- 
clined his club, and every Sunday and holiday he 
diſtributed among the poor the money that he uſed 
to ſpend in it. He had punctually followed this me- 
thod already near three years before the fact came 
to our knowledge; and we have been aſſured, that 
he ſpends his evenings as contentedly at —.— with 
his family, and felt infinitely more ſatisfaction in this 
Uberality than in the ſociety of his companions. 
The following. fact, mentioned in ſeveral public 
papers, proves to a demonſtration that there is 
hardly any ſituation in life that cannot afford 
_ ſome degree of relief to the poor. Let thoſe who 
abound reflect and examine, if it be impoſſible for 


them to find ſome Panty in Io riches, which 
8 9 
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appear to them to be inſufficient for ſupplying the 


| neceſſary occaſions. 


It is cuſtomary in ſeveral parts of the electorate 
of Saxony to make collections from time to time 
for the relief of the poor, and the ſeniors of the 
pariſh being appointed to collect, are likewiſe em- 
powered to diſtribute. They accordingly, went 
one day to the habitation of an old woman, intend- 
Ing to ſet her down among the number of thoſe un- 
fortunates who had a claim to public charity, and 
found her buſy at her wheel in a little dark room, 
whoſe miſerable furniture bore ample teſtimony of 
her poverty. When they ſignified their intentions, 
ſhe immediately went out, without ſpeaking, and 
ſoon after returned with a piece of money: Here,“ 
ſays ſhe, © is a trifle I have borrowed; I can repay 
« it when I have finiſhed my ſpinning. I know 
there are many poorer than I am, therefore take 
| *« this poor mite: you ſhall never have my name 
on your lift while I have hands to earn a morſel 
of bread, or ſtrength enough to draw water from 
c the well. It ſhall never be faid that I robbed the | 
<< helpleſs indigent of their ſupport.” ? 
There are innumerable ways of doing 425 
without perceiving the voluntary ſacrifice, A per- 
| ſon in eaſy circumſtances (and from whom we have 
this anecdote, ) though remarkably regular in her 


conduct, and careful to avoid any frivolous ex- 


75 pence, could not by any means have it in her 
. panes to ſecond the generoſity of her heart, and 
| comply 


I. 
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comply with her earneſt wiſhes to relieve, in ſome 


.degree, the d iſtreſſes of human nature. Her ex- 
pegces always amou: ted to the extent of her in- 


come, and if ever chere was a redundancy, there 


was always ſomething indifpentibly requiſite to be 
done with it. Ia vain ſhe formed a reſolution to 


lay by ſomething for the relief of the poor; but at 


laſt, vexed with herfelf, and inceffantly anxious to 


hit upon ſome method of ferving them, the found 
out a very ſimple one; which was, that every time 
he received her income ſhe divided it into different 


Thares, and ſet a ſmall ſum apart for her own pri- 


vate expences ; the then regulated all the others fo 
as to come within what remained; and by this 
means the was enabled, without being in the feaft 
- Heommoded, to ſupport a poor but deſerving fa- 
mily: and this very perſon has frequently affured us, 


| that ſhe never perceived the diminution of her in- 
come by ſo doing, nor ever enjoyed more eaſe and 


plenty when ſhe conſumed the intire of it. Philo- 


"FTophy ſees nothing in this but an induftrious oeco- 
nomy; but the Chriſtian cannot miſtake the finger 
of God, which affifts the efforts we make to fecond 
its benevolent views; and as it is our indiſpenſible 
duty to relieve the unfortunate, and help them in 


” heir neceſſities, it is rendered truly pleaſing when 


A plentiful fortune enables the tender and compaffi- 


Cate heart to yield to its ſenſibility. There often 
occur Circumftarices wherein the modefty of the 
ess obliged, prompts us to increafe the obſiga- | 


tion 


LY 
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on by additional favours 5 and in this caſe, it 
would be difficult to know which of the two, the 

donor or the receiver, enjoyed more real happinefs: 
of this the wage. is een, F F 
to be inſerted. 

A Woman, who was very poor, bas had the 
happineſs of having an amiable daughter, whoſe 
mild deportment and modeſt graces beſpoke her 
prudence, preſented herſelf along with this young 
perſon at Cardinal Farneſe's levee. She informed 
his eminency that ſhe and her daughter were likely 
to be immediately diſpoſſeſſed of a fmall apartment 

that they occupied in the houſe of a very rich man, 
becauſe they were unable to pay him a debt of five _ 
crowns... The modeſty with which ſhe made known 
her diſtreſs fully informed the Cardinal that her 
virtue was chiefly the cauſe of it, as being more 
precious to her than riches; he therefore wrote a 
billet, and deſired her to bring it to his ſteward, 
who, upon perceiving it, directly counted her out 
fifty crowns. Sir,“ ſaid the woman, there 
„ muſt be ſome miſtake in this; I did not aſk 
+ my Lord Cardinal for any ſuch ſum.” The 
Steward was obliged, in order to ſatisfy her, to go 
and ſpeak to the Cardinal ; when his eminency, 
taking back the billet, ſaid, © I did indeed make a 
« miſtake, as this woman's proceeding proves, 
and wrote down 500 crowns, inſtead of the firſt- 
mentioned ſum ; which he requeſted of. the mother 
to r of for her dau * 0 portion. | This pro- 


bity 
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bity fo delicate, which, in the very depth of miſery, 
would not allow this poor woman to profit by the 
ſuppoſed miſtake, reminds us of à ſimilar * 
which was alſo recompenſed. 8 
 Moliere, returning one day from D'Anteuil 
along with the celebrated muſician Charpentier, 
gave alms on the way to a poor man, who in a 
moment after ran up and ſtopped the carriage, 
ſaying, « Sir, perhaps you gave me this piece of 
gold in a miſtake; here it is.” © Where does 
virtue go to conceal herſelf,” returned Moliere; 
e here, my friend, — for you.” 


ſides, that ingratitude is the moſt contemptible 


we ſuſpect. But far be from us this ſentiment that 


towards the perſon who has obliged us, and a 


MADE as 


HA. IV, 


On GRATITUDE. 


OWEEVER willing to oblige a fellow crea- 
ture, and concur to the welfare of ſociety, 
man is not ſo diſintereſted as not to require grati- 
| tude for the ſervices he confers, and indiſputably the 
ſureſt method to excite his generoſity is to teſtify 
acknowledgments for the benefits we received; be- 


vice we can be reproached with, and though un- 
' happily too common among mankind, was held, 
even by the Pagans, in the utmoſt deteſtation, and 
puniſhed by them moſt ſeverely. It is this that | 
freezes charity when it would animate us, that re- 
laxes the deſire that urges us to hold out a ſuccour- 
able hand to thoſe unfortunates whoſe bad conduct 


we dare not avow, as being contrary to good order 
and public felicity, and let gratitude, this amiable 
. emanation of a noble mind, ever accompany the 
favours we receive; it is at once an act of juſtice 


means of exciting in him a yet greater defire to 
| ſerve 


- - 
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| ſerve us; that proceeding always from a ſentiment 
more exalted than this laſt, it may ever be the 
expreſſion of the ſenſibility of our hearts and of the 
remembrance We carefully preferve of the benefit 
that preceded it. Let nothing whatſoever be capa- 
ble of blunting this delicious recollection, or ener- 
vate the ſentiment of our gratitude ; it is the glory 
of its poſſeſſor, and whoever has a lively ſenſe of it, 
feels an elevation of ſoul which renders him capa- 
ble of the moſt heroic actions: of which the fol- 
lowing example furniſhes a convincing proof. 
Lewis XIV. in order to chaſtiſe the Algerines 
or their infolence and infidelities, gave orders to 
Monſieur Du Queſne to bombard the city of Al- 
gers. Theſe Corſairs, deſperate and inhuman, 
Sinding all their efforts to rape} the enemy in- 
eſſectual, took the horrible redolution-of faſtening = 
the French flaves to the mouths of their catmmon ; 
hips of the beſiegers. An Algerize captain, who | 
had formerly been a priſoner in France, and very 
well treated by them during that time, ſaw among 
the number of thoſe who were to ſuffer the Creadfal 
death that rage and revenge allotted them, a 
French officer, to whoſe humanity he was for- 
merly particularly obliged. Grieved and diſtracted, 
he left no means nor ſupplications untried to obtain 
the preſervation of his friend; but, all in vain, 
their unrelenting cruelty had already faſtened the 
officer to the cannon, and was proceeding to fire 
ek Ns | Wu EE 
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it, when the Algerine ching to him, intangled- 
himſelf in his chains andi embracing him, called out 
to the engineer, Fire then; fince I cannot ſave 
„my benefactor, I wilb die: with him.“ The Dey 
was prefent at this moving ſcene,. and was ſo af 
fected at it, that he granted with tears that favour 
to gratitude which he refuſed to the moſt prefiing: 
ſollcitations. Here follows the . of this 
n action. 

The Marſhal D' Aumont Atti a pack that 
the Spaniards had: fortified with the conſent! of the 
league, and wherein they defended themſelves with 
ſuch h intrepidity and courage, as cauſed a prohibition, 

upon pain of death, to give any;of them quarter. An 
Engliſh ſoldier, however, found means toſave ons ef 
them at the laſt afſault, and was conſequently tried 
bye a eburt- martial. He did not deny the charge, 
but added, that lie was willing to die, provided they 
would reſpect the liſe he had ſaved. What great 
e intereſt then do you take im this man's ſafety, 
aſked the General. That of having been obliged 
c to: him on- a fimilar occaſion. D' Aumont 


could not but yield to the generoſity of both, ang 


vrith juſtly-merited encomiums, granted them their 
pardon. Though. leſs firiking, the following fact 
is not leſs intereſting ;- it ſhews a man who riſks- 
his life, or rather, who prefers daring all the rigour 
of the law, to render an important ſervice: to his 
bohefuSov'x and le ns 
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conſequence of a regular education, is e 
more worthy of our admiration. 
A Soldier of the infantry, in garriſon at t Dole, 
ſtayed out of the city conſiderably late one winter's 
night, and upon his return, being ſeverely. repri- 
manded by his officer, he ſtruck him on the face. 
He was immediately ſeized, and ſoon after tried by 
a court- martial, who condemned him to be hanged; 
but the officer he had thus offended, pleaded his 
cauſe ſo effectually, that his ſentence of death was 
changed into an impriſonment of eight months. In 
ſome years after, this officer was arreſted for conſi- 
derable debts, and confined at fort Griffon, at 
Beſangon, where he was one night ſuddenly awak- 
- ened by a noiſe at his window; and aſking, what 
was the matter? he was anſwered, that he mi ight 
fafely venture to open it, as a perſon came to re- 
ſtore him to his liberty. He opened it accordingly; 
and, to his aſtoniſhment, ſaw the ſoldier whoſe life 
he had formerly ſaved, and who this time, at the 
\ hazard of being taken up and puniſhed as a deſerter, 
3 = had run fix leagues to try to effect his deliverance. 
REP 7 The officer teſtified the moſt lively gratitude, but 
refuſed the offer; and giving him his purſe, and a 
' billet wherein he certified the occaſion of this gene- 
25 rous ſoldiers abſence from the regiment, he inſiſted 
upon his inſtantly returning to it. If the ſentiment 
of gratitude i is ſufficiently. powerful to make us brave 
even death, when the intereſt of a benefactor is in 


queſtion with much more reaſon 9 we wave 
felt 
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ſelf-intereſt when it happens to oppoſe that of the 
| perſon to whom we owe acknowledgments. Here 
is an example, taken alſo from that particular claſs 
of men who owe no cultivation of virtue but to 
their own good diſpoſitions. 


A Swiſs Soldier, in the French ſervice, hap- ED 


pened to be preſent when one of his comrades 
committed an aſſaſſination, notwithſtanding his re- 
monſtrance and intreaties ; yet, as he did not give 
the aſſaſſin up to. juſtice, he was convicted as an 
abettor, and condemned to the galleys in 1774. 
After receiving his ſentence, he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the gate St. Bernard at Paris, until 
the chain of galley ſlaves were to go away. He 
behaved there with ſuch decency and propriety, as 
induced the jailor to allow him more liberty than 
to any of the others; which the ſoldier ſo far pro- 
fitted by as to find out the means of eſcaping ; but, 
when Juſt ready to execute his project, he reflected, 
that his eſcape would ruin the jailor who had been 
ſo kind to him. This idea made the moſt lively 
impreſſion on him; and he not only gave up his 
deſign, but revealed every circumſtance to the jailor, 
and even ſhewed him the breach he had made in the 
wall, through which he might ſecurely have got 


out. It was thus that, in an honeſt unfortunate 


criminal, all- powerful gratitude a 82 77 na- 

tum love of liberty, 211 foe pf 
It was by a ſimilar ſentiment, by! a ae at- 55 

tachment to his benefactor, that Fitz william did not 


fear 
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fear fo incur the diſgraee of his fovereign. Grati- 
tude here ſilenced᷑ the voice of intereſt, and he dif- 
dainsd to yield to the inſtigations of a deſpicable 


gelicy, vrhich ſo frequently prompts us to abandotr 
and even to declare againſt thoſe WhO have had the 


misfortune to loſe the good graces of their ſo- 
vereign. Cardinal Wolſey, prime miniſter and 
favourite of Henry VIII. King of England, hav- 
ing had the misfortune to fall into diſgrace with his 
royal maſter, found himſelf, as is uſually the caſe in 
ſuch a reverſe of fortune, deſpiſed by the great and 
deæteſtect by all ranks of people, Fitzwilliam, one 
of his Proteg6es, was the only perſon who ventur- 
eil to defend: his cauſe, and make the elogium f 
the talents and great qualities of the diſgraced mini- 
ſter; he did more, he offered Wolley, his country- 
. houſe, | and! earneſtly intreated: him to come and! 
ſpend one day at leaſt with him. The cardinal 
ſenſible of his zeal and noble way of thinking, 
thanitfully accepted his friendly invitation, and was 
recrived by him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed proofs: 
df gratitude and politeneſs. The breath of male- 
volence and envy ſoon conveyed this intelligence to 
the king, who inſtantly ſent for Fitzwilliam; and; 
giving way to his natural vehemenee of temper, 
peremptorily demarided; by what motive he had the 
audacioufneſs to receive into his houſe a man wo 
had incurred his diſpleaſure, and was beſides de- 
cdalared guilty of high cruafon? «6 Sir,” anſwered 
| 6 zenctrated- With the moſt re 
| | * . 3 ſpectful 
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1 ſpectful ſubmiſſion to your majeſty; I am neither 
e a bad citizen nor an unfaithful ſubject, nor was 
ce it a diſgraced miniſter, or a ſtate criminal, that 
« [ received at my houſe, but my old and reſpecta- 
* ple maſter, my protector, who gave me bread, 
* and from whoſe bounty I hold the fortune and 
<<. tranquility I now enjoy. Could I then have 
c abandoned him in his misfortune, this generous 


« friend, this kind benefactor. Ah! fire, I ſhould | 


ce have been the moſt ungrateful of men.” Struck 
with ſurprize and admiration, the king, from that 
moment, conceived the moſt lively eſteem for 


Fitzwilliam, whom he created a knight upon the 


ſpot, and ſhortly after appointed him a privy coun- 


ſellor. As to Cardinal Wolſey, the king ordered 


him to be brought to the tower of London, but he 

died upon the road thither, at the age of ſixty. A 

few moments before his death, he was heard to 

make the following affecting remark. © Alas! if 

« IT had ſerved Lf God as faithfully as I have ſerved 
„my king, he would not thus, in my old age, 
«© abandon me to the malice of my enemies. 


To carry gratitude, even to the laſt moment of 


one's life, is the proof of an exalted mind who 
carefully cheriſhes the recollection of an obligation; 

but to loſe one's life, and die through the exons of 
ſenſibility, is the very heroiſm of gratitude. 


During the fiege of Namur, in 1695, chips was | 


in Colonel Hamilton's regiment a. ſubaltern officer, 
named Union, and a private, named Valentine. 


* 


* 
* 
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"Theſe two men became rivals, and the diſputes | 
that love had produced between them made them, 
at length, become moſt inveterate enemies. Union, 
availing himſelf of his ſuperiority of rank, took 
every opportunity to torment Valentine and make 
him feel his reſentment; the ſoldier, knowing the 
duties of military diſcipline, patiently ſubmitted to 
his officer's ill-nature, and punctually obeyed his 
orders, but at the ſame time was often heard to 
ſay, that he would willingly loſe his life to be re- 
venged of his tyrant. Several months paſſed away 
in this manner, and they were then ordered to at- 
tack» the caſtle. The French made a fally, wherein 
the officer, Union, received a ſhot in the thigh : 


| he fell, and as the French preſſed on the allied troops 
on all ſides he was in danger of being trod to death 


under their feet. In this difaſtrous ſituation, he 
perceived Valentine at a ſmall diſtance, and imme- 
diately cried out to him, © Ah, Valentine! can 
4 you abandon me in this extremity.” Valentine 
Anſtantly ran to him through the midſt of the fire of 
te French, and with undaunted reſolution taking 
him upon his back, he carried him as far as the _ 
" abbey de Salfine. - In this fpot, unfortunately a can- 
non ball killed Valentine, without touching the 
officer, and he fell under the body of his enemy 
whom he had endeavoured to fave. © The officer 
directly ſtarted up, forgetting his wound, and tear- 
ing his hair, threw himſelf again on the dead body 
"of his benefactor, erclaiming, in accents of the moſt 
22] frantic 
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Santi grief, Ah! Valentine ! Valentine ! is it 


“ for me you have loſt your life! for me, who 


cc treated you ſo barbarouſly ; I can never ſurvive | 


c thee, — nor I will not; and it was actually im- 


poſſible to ſeparate him from the mangled carcaſe, 


notwithſtanding every effort to tear them aſunder. 
They carried him away at laſt, ſtill clinging round 
the dead body, and while they were carrying them 
both in this manner their comrades, who knew their 


enmity, wept through grief and admiration. . When 


Union was brought into the tent, they were obliged 
to dreſs his wound by force, but the following day 


this unhappy officer, ſtill calling upon ann f 


expired overwhelmed with grief. 
We will terminate this chapter by two « exam ples, 


leſs ſtriking indeed than the foregoing, but which 
nevertheleſs do infinite honour to the generoſity and 
greatneſs of ſoul of thoſe who furniſned them. 
It is well known that, from the year 1739 to 
1740, corn was remarkably dear. The price was 


from 40 to 60 livres the twelve buſhels all the year 


round, at Paris, though at the ſame time the mar- 
kets were full, This dearneſs occaſioned the par- 


liament of Paris to iſſue an act favourable to the 
cultivators, importing, that eyery farmer whoſe 


rent was to be paid in corn ſhould pay the landlord 
in money, at the. price that corn had fold for the 


year preceding thoſe two mentioned, which fixed 
the price at eight livres the twelve buſhels. It may 


be eaſily imagined that ſeveral farmers profited by 
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the act, while others, but in a very ſmall number 
indeed, diſdained the advantage and paid as uſual in 


corn. One in particular, named Paul Veron, 


(grateful, notwithſtanding his poverty) would pay 
his maſter in corn, and gave him the ſame quantity 


as every other year. The landlord refuſed it, re- 


preſenting to him, that he ought to profit by the 
indulgence of the law, and the farmer would by 
this means be quit for half the corn he was then 


going to give him; but he anſwered, that when the 
corn was ſold for 10 livres the twelve buſhels, in- 


Read of 15 livres, that it was valued to in his leaſe, 


the parliament had not ordered that inſtead of twelve 


buſhels he ſhould pay eighteen for his rent, there- 5 
fore, as his leaſe had ſtipulated 144 buſhels yearly, 
to be paid by him, he would certainly adhere to it; 
and as he did not look upon it that the parliament 
eould diſpenſe with his doing ſo, he intreated his 
4Jandlord would permit him to act according to his 


ideea of juſtice. He had never forgot, that about | 


fix years before that, his farm had been burned on 


the day after the harveſt. His landlord, inſtead of 


obliging him to help to rebuild it, had amply con- 
tributed to make good his loſſes; and that in 1738, 


he had not only given: him time for the e ee 
Dut had lent him money to purchaſe other horſes, in 


Place of ſeveral he had loſt by the glanders: N 
_ -quently, he could not bear to be deficient in grati- 
tude, and would profit by the advantageous price 
that the corn — this _ to acquit himſelf of 
I formes 
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former obligations to his landlord, who accepted his 


offer with pleaſure and admiration. 

Monſieur, the Count de M, croſſed the 
river one day between the invalids and the pont 
Royal, a woman of the common rank being in the 
ſame boat, he amuſed himſelf by aſking her queſti- 
ons. Are you married?” © Yes, ſir.” - Whats 
<« ig your huſband?” He works upon the river.” 
« Where do you live?” «At the Great Flint, fir.” 
«© Where are you going to now?” To Roule, 
« to buy bread, fir.” Is there none ſold where 
«© you live, that you go ſo far?” “ Pardon me, 
« fir, there is.” Is it then better or cheaper at 
% Roule ?” 0 Not at all, fir.” © And what. 
< then can be the reaſon of your going to ſuch a 
« diftance, at leaſt thrice a week ?? A motive 
« of gratitude, fir: for, before my huſband was em- 
60 ployed, we were greatly diſtreſſed. The baker, 
ce who now lives at Roule, lived then at the Great 
« Flint, and had the good- nature to give us. credit 
for bread when we had no money; ſince he left 
« us we became eaſier in- our circumſtances, but 
« we ſtill continue to deal with our old neighbour, 
6 acknowledgment for his having I; fur- 
« niſhed us ſo long upon credit.” 2 
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ex WW . 
On GenzroguTY. 


\EN EROSITY is generally underſtood to 
be a particular inclination to contribute-to 
the welfare and happineſs of others, even at 
the riſk and peril of hazarding one's  ſelf-in- 
tereſt. Amiable as it is to be benevolent and noble- 


minded, to ſeize every opportunity to oblige our fel- 


low creatures, how much more amiable, how infi- 
nitely more noble · minded is it to oblige them under 
ſome diſadvantages to one's ſelf, and never to ba- 
lance” between private intereſt, when opportunity | 


preſents itſelf to render a ſignal ſervice to whoever” 


may expect it from us? This is the real characte- 


riſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark of a generous ſoul. 
We often ſee officious ' people, who daily facrifice» 
and with pleaſure, their time, their repoſe, and even 


a part of their fortune to oblige others. Theſe ; 
minds however ornamental to human nature, are not 


however of the number of thoſe we conſider as ge- 


nerous people; if wealth is not too much eſteemed 


by them, their thus diſpoſing of a part of it, is but 
5 a very inconſiderable action in its principle, and de- 


| rires 
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rives no luſtre but from the good that may reſult 
from it. If born with great ſenſibility, they com-- 
| paſſionate the various calamities of human life, they 
_ gratify. themſelves in comforting others, and their 
action, admirable as it may ſeem, has by no means 
this degree of ſublimity and perfection which muſt 
be univerſally allowed to thoſe who are actuated onlyx 
by diſintereſted generoſity, that has no other motive 
but to concur to the happineſs of a fellow creature- 
Such are in different degrees of perfection, thoſe of 
whom we are about to make mention. 
At the memorable battle of Dettingen, a mui- 
queteer named Girardean, being dangerouſly wound- 
ed, was brought near the Duke of Cumberland's 
tent, who had himſelf received a ball in his leg, 
there being a ſcarcity of ſurgeons, as they were ſo 
much employed elſewhere, when one was at length 
| brought to dreſs the Prince's wound; his royal high | 
neſs with great humanity, ſaid, ©. Begin firſt, Sir, 
c to relieve this French officer, who is more hurt 

„ than I am, he really requires immediate aſſiſtance, 
& which I do not.” If we calculate the genero- 
ſity of an action by the greatneſs of the danger to 
which it expoſes the perſon who performed it; the 
following, though by no means ſingular, cannot be 
excelled: | | 


At the time of the eie 3 Saint Diaier, Fs 


2 in 1775, the Marquis of Caſteja, governor of that 5 


_. city, perceiving through the flames, a child juſt; rea- .- =» 


5 7 to periſh, offered a reward to whoever, would 
„ ſave 
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fave it; inſtantly a citizen who happened to be very 


poor, ruſhed through the flames, caught at the 


child, and carried it in his arms, to the governor, 
who offering him the reward he had promiſed, «© I 
never intended to ſell my life, faid the noble-mind- 


«eq man, keep your money, and let me run to the 


« aſſiſtance of my other fellow citizens. Would 


you have the repreſentation of a ſimilar action, here 


it follows : 


In the overflowing of the Andige, the bridge of 


Veronne was carried away, excepting the middle 


arch, upon which there was an inhabited houſe, and 


the whole family was obſerved from the ſhore holding 
out their hands and imploring aſſiſtance; mean time 


the violence of the current viſibly deftroyed the pil- 


lars of the arch, and the Count de Spolverini, af- 
feed at their danger, offered-100 louidores to ſuch 
as would have the courage to try to effectuate their 


relief; the danger was equally great, whether if "og 


they could manage the rapidity of the current, they 
did not run the fame riſk in being cruſhed by the 


falling of the arch in attempting to ſtop under it, 


The concourſe of people was extraordinary, yet 
nobody ſeemed inclined to hazard their life 1 in the 
undertaking. A villager happened at length to paſs 
by, whom they informed of the propoſed enter 
prize, and the conſequent reward; he immediately 


took boat, and by dint of rowing, he gained the 


appointed place, and waited at the foot of the arch? 


until all the family, father, mother, children, and 


: - 
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old men, flided down by a rope into the boat. 
Courage, cried he, there you are all ſafe.“ 

He rowed then away back-to the ſhore, and ſur- 
mounting the violence of the waves brought them 
9 to land. The Count de Spolverini offered 
the promiſed recompence, which he refuſed, ſay- 
ing, I don't ſell my life; my labour ſuffices for 
© mine and my wife and childrens ſupport: givfe 


e the reward to this poor WE gh who want it more 


than I do.“ 
The following action by no means 5 yields in ge- 
neroſity to the foregoing. 
On the 22d of December, 1979, the habitation. 

of a labourer of Rouvré, in Xantois, a village of 
Lorrain, took fire: the flames ſpread ſo rapidly 
that the poor man and his family had ſcarcely time 


to eſcape with their lives, and every thing in it be- ; 4 
ing conſumed, all that could be done was to ſave 
the neighbouring houſes, and as the wind ble cw te 


flames ſtrongly towards them, the only method was, lag 


1 poſſible, to ſtifle the blaze by ſawing through the 


beams and ſo letting the roof fall in, and on this 
depended the ſafety of the whole village. They ſtop- 
| ped to deliberate, but nobody offered to puł᷑ the plan 
in · execution, when a man, named John Noirkin, 
| who had ran at the firſt alarm half- naked, and wor- 
ed moſt courageoully, ſprung up upon the roof, 
carrying a hatchet in his hand; he walked through 
._ the- midſt of fire and ſmoke, and had not given 
W ſtrokes to the main beam, when the roof 

5 F 5 giving 
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glving 2 way inſtantaneouſly ſunk forty feet down, 


and plunged him into a gulph of fire. They con- 


cluded him to be irrecoverably loſt, when to their 


great amazement they ſaw him at a window, calling 
out to them to force the bars; they did ſo, and 


drew him out half-burned, having loſt his hair and 
clothes. He was no ſooner out than he fell down, 
exhauſted with fatigue and almoſt expiring. A 
neighbouring curate, who had come at the head of 


his flock to give their aſſiſtance, heard his confeſſion 


and gave him abſolution, and four men took him 
up and carried him home, while others went in 


ſearch of a ſurgeon, whom they with difficulty found 


among ſo great a crewd and ſuch general confu- | 


ſion. He haſtened to the dying man's houſe, but 


could not find him there, for while they were 


ſtriving to get him that aſſiſtance the houſe adjacent 


to that which was burned took fire alſo, and the 
alarm renewing, this worthy creature upon the firſt 


Found of the bell, collecting all his - exhauſted 
ſtrength tore himſelf away from his wife and chil- 
dren; who with tears ſtrove to detain him, and 


hurried as well as he was able to the fire, where 


the people could hardly believe their eyes at ſight 
of him, but received him with ſhouts of applauſe, 
earneſtly entreating him to take care of his life. 
Without liſtening to any perſon he got up on the 
toof of the houſe, and worked during an hour 
with incredible ardour. His intrepid courage was 
. with ſucceſs ; 5 - he bad” the en 8 
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conquer the fire, and came down covered with | 
blood and dirt, but weak and overpowered he fell a a 
ſecond time motionleſs. They carried him home 
again. The blood ſtreamed in a torrent from a 

monſtrous wound on his head; he had four others, : 
but providentially none of them proves danger- 

Os... 


To expoſe one's "elf anew to EN from which _ 


nothing can be gained but trouble, and to deſpiſe 
the moſt imminent danger to ſerve our fellow crea- 
| tures, is undoubtedly the height of generoſity. 
Such, in a few words, is the memorable action of 
Mr. Richardſon, Captain of an Engliſh veſſel, 
Being near Dantzick, his ſhip was aſſailed by a 
furious tempeſt, and during a whole night he- 
ſtruggled with its violence; though the ſails were . 
ſhattered, and the cords broken by it, he managed 
with ſuch ſkill and attention that he entered the 
port of that city by break of day. Scarcely had 

he ſucceeded ſo far when he went to intreat 4 
captain, whoſe ſhip lay at anchor, to go to the re- 
lief of ſeventeen perſons, whom he had obſerved to be 


in very great diſtreſs upon the wreck of a Dantzick 
veſſel. He replied, that he did not chuſe to expoſe 


himſelf and his ſhip to any ſuch hazard. Well 
« then,” ſaid the Engliſnman, fince you are 


. intimidated by the danger, fatigued as I am, 1 4 


« will brave it; only lend me ſome of your men, 
« as all of mine are overpowered with, labour and 


5 « * watching. * Being refuſed dis requeſt alſo, he 


then. 
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then aſked for a ſhaloup that was ſtouter than his 
veſſel; but being denied even that, and growing 
Sed at ſo many refuſals, Mr. Richardſon quitted 
his ſhip,” and returning to his own, © Britons,” 
ſaid he to the ſailors, „ find here baſe and inhu- 
ce man minds; let us convince them that we are 
3 incapable of ſuch deſpicable ſentiments, and 
- © haſten to the relief of thoſe poor people you 
« have ſeen in ſuch diſtreſs at ſea.” All his 


+, crew teſtified their aſſent by acelamations of j joy, 


and directly put to ſea. Braving again the fary of 
that ungovernable element, the Engliſh were ſo 


9 fortunate as to bring theſe ſeventeen people ſafe to 


land; but their veſſel being very ſmall, they were 
obliged to make three trips to complete it; and out 
of that number only one woman died, of the terror 

ſhe had undergone. The King of Poland being 


informed of this brave and generous act, charged 


His Commilſary General, who reſides at Dantzick, 
to preſent from his majeſty to the deliverers of his 
ſepenteen ſubjects, a gold medal, repreſenting his 
. effigy on one ſide, and upon the reverſe a wreath of 
myrtle and laurel; with this motto, © Merentibus,” 
Such medals were only beſtowed on thoſe who ren- 
dered an important ſervice to their country, or to 
mankind in general; and was preſented to Mr. 
Richardſon in preſence of ſome of the magiſtrates 
of Dantzick, of the greater part of the Engliſh 
who reſided there, and * * Wh 
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were eagerly deſirous to join their encomiums 
where they were ſo juſtly merited. | 

Can we then too ſolicitouſly ſeek out ſach WY 

worthy actions, and ſo proper to exalt and do ho- 
nour to human nature, in exciting the emulation 

of thoſe to whom they are made known. We do 
not fear to be cenſured for prolixity, how far ſoever 
we may enlarge upon ſuch a ſubject; but on the 
contrary, that they will think we ought not to 


omit any that has come to our anne $ "RP > OY 


fore, we introduce the following, ens 0 
On the firſt of April, 1771, at about dhe 


o'clock in the afternoon, there aroſe à violent 


ftorm at Bourbon-Lancy. The rain fell in ſuch 
abundance that it ſoon overflowed a vaſt extent of 
land, and ſweeping away the banks ef eight ponds, 
cauſed an inundation which did confiderable damage 
to the environs. At the end of one of thoſe banks 
was a houſe, in which there were five children, of 
; courſe, by this accident, in the greateſt danger. 


Not being able to get out, they were juſt perifhing, 


when a man had the courage and humanity to croſs 
through the torrent and take out the children, one 
after another; and he had juſt r out the laſt, 
when the houſe tumbled down.— «- Divine' Provi= 
«dence ] upon how many occaſions TING pleaſed | 
2 to manifeſt thy eternal wiſdom to 7 
The following year, 1772, affords: ds a ſimilar 
object of admiration; and for the example of cou- 


xs | 
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rage, deſerves to be conſidered as a ſubject of ſelf- 
complacency to human nature. 

A Tartane, coming from Naples, ſtruck againſt | 
| the rock of Planiés, about two leagues diſtance 
from Marſeilles. The captain, Stephen Lieutand, 

deſpiſing the danger, had the courage to caſt him- 
ſelf twice into the ſea to ſave his cabbin-boy, and 
had at laft the good fortune to take him up out of 
the ſea, upon the point of a rock. 

Such heroic actions can never be ſuſpected of 5 
— originating from ſelf-intereſt ; of which the follow- 
ing is a proof. 

An Engliſh ſhip, having. on. board 700 tons of 
barley, conſigned , to Copenhagen, was unfortu- 
nately wrecked off Elſinore, on the 17th of No- 
vember, 17 74. F ive peaſants braved the ſtorm, 
and haſtened to the relief of the veſſel, but could 
only ſave the captain. They behaved to him with 


great kindneſs, and offered him whatever refreſh- 


ments, they had ; which he imputing to their. deſire 
of gain, offered them his purſe; but they poſitively 
- refuſed it, or even to accept of any part of its 
contents, though earneſtly intreated. A Daniſh 
' eitizen, who had lately returned from a long voyage, 
in the courſe of which he had probably experienced 
great hardſhips, no ſooner heard of this good action 
than, without allowing his name to be mentioned, 
be ſettled a penſion of 25 rix-dollars upon each of 
the five peaſants, ordering it, that When one died | 
bis penſion was to devolve to the ſurvivors ; ; ſo that 
the 
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the longeſt liver would enjoy the intire fin of 125 
rix- dollars for the remainder of his life. Ke 
If there is no ſubje& who ought not to facrifice 
his life for his ſovereign's ſafety, there are few ſo 


generous as not to deliberate about the means of en- 


ſuring both at the ſame time; and he muſt have the 
juſteſt ſenſe of his duty who will, without a mo- 
ment's conſideration, expoſe himſelf to the moſt 
imminent danger to comply with it. Such, how- 
ever, was the conduct of a generous minded ſub- 
ject, and by no means the effect of a liberal 
education. 
To embelliſh the garden that was a; made at 
Vienna, there were a number of large full-grown 


trees tranſplanted thither, in order to form a beuu- 


tiful alley. The emperor, deſirous to ſee this 


work going forward, was looking on in the midſt 


of the crowd of workmen and ſpectators, without 


pomp or attendants, when ſuddenly - one of the 


_ workmen obſerved one of thoſe large trees leaning 
on one fide, on account of the weight of its top, 
and juſt ready to fall towards the place :whexe the 
emperor was ſtanding ; he directly ſpring forward 
and ſeizing the monarch in his arms, whirled'him 
out of the line of the tree, without however quitting 
the place, as he required his whole ſtrength” to 
make this effort, which had need to be executed 
with the greateſt celerity, as the tree "inſtantly 
falling down upon the very ſpot , whence. he 
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had removed the emperor, cruſhed this faithful ſub- 


ect to death. 
The Eternal has 1 in the heart of man a 


dutiful attachment to his ſovereign, which does not 


require to be excited by receiving benefits to the 
performance of the moſt heroic actions. The 


Supreme Being gives him, when requiſite, all the 


ſtrength that is neceſſary for his deſigns. 
The following fact is not leſs generous ; it treats 
indeed of the facrifice of a life in circumſtances 
herein it ſeemed impoſſible to preſerve it; but in 
the motive of this generous ſacrifice conſiſts all the 
glory and heroiſm of the action. 4:7 BL 

A Ship having foundered, a 2 mariner 


ſtrove to ſave his own life and that of an officer 


whom he had taken upon his back, as he could not 


ſwim. As they could eaſily diſcern the coaſt, the 
ſailor who. thought his bodily ſtrength ſhould equal. 


his courage and good-will, encouraged the officer 
to hope that he might ſave him; but after ſwim- 
ming a Jong time, he began to be exhauſted, 5 
« am too great à weight upon you, ſaid his un- 


fortunate companion. Yes, fir.”, & You de- 


© ſpair then of being able to reach the ſhore ?“ 


« It is not indeed poſfible, that 1 can bring you 


4 thither.” But if you were alone and unincum- 


«© bered, could you fave yourſelf?” |< believe 1 


'« could.” The word was fcarcely uttered when 
| the officer quitting the ſailor, was ſwallowed up by 


the waves. This truly heroic action is preſerved : 


. 
5 
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in the Journal of Arts and Sciences for the 3oth of 
January, 1778. 


The love of one's country, which animates every 


exalted mind, is a ſublime paſſion ; it raiſes man 
ſuperior to himſelf, conſtitutes: him a hero by 


making him deſpiſe all danger when the good of the 


ſtate is in queſtion ; it ſuppreſſes at that moment 


every other ſentiment that could oppoſe its generous. 


dictates: the following is an affecting and convine- 
ing proof of it. | 

The Marchioneſs de S had five ſons in 
the army, who ftrove to excell each other in imi- 
tating the noble example of their illuſtrious father; 
her ſixth and youngeſt ſon remained at home on ac- 
count of his youth and delicate conſtitution. To- 

wards the middle of the campaign the Marquis de 
-O 
battle D*Arcy, having behaved moſt gallantly 


and performed innumerable brave actions, almoſt 
under the eyes of Henry the Fourth. When this 


melancholy news was conveyed to the Marchioneſs, 
ſhe ſeemed for ſome time overwhelmed with grief, 
but ſoon reanimated, by the moſt heroic courage, 
ſhe called for the ſuit of armour ſhe had lately got 


made for her youngeſt ſon, and buckling it on him 


with her own hands; ſhe ſaid to him: Go, my 
<< ſori, and revenge the deaths of your father and 


cc brothers, or die like them in the ſervice" of your _ ; 


« king and country.” * Afterwards, without ſhed- 
| ding! a tear, n 


and his five ſons were killed at the 
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for and haſten the departure of a ſon, who was now 


become the only hope of his family. As he mount- 


ed his horſe, after taking an affecting leave of her, 


„Think now only of glory, my ſon,” faid ſhe, 


“ ſaint Gris,“ exclaimed he, © the houſe of C- 


sand behave ſo as to juſtify my regret, or the 
? 'pleaſure I ſhall feel at ſeeing you return.” This 


. young nobleman, inheriting the heroic courage of 


his anceſtors, and animated by the example of for- 
titude that his reſpectable mother had given him, 
behaved ſo magnanimouſlly as to attract even the. 
notice of Henry, who enquired the name of this 
gallant officer. On being informed. Ventre: 


« is a nurſery of heroes. I muſt carefully pre- 
©. ſerve this precious twig.” The Chevalier de. 


0, not leſs brave, but more fortunate than his 


father and brothers, returned at the end of the 
campaign to his illuſtrious mother: Embrace, 
ſays he, a ſon who reveres and loves you.” I 
de embrace, with joy and tranſport, a ſon whoſe 
„ behaviour does me honour,” anſwered the 


x marchioneſs. This family 1 is one of the moſt anti- 
ent in Avignon. 


The Siege of Calais grefects us 8 of 
patriotiſm that will ever redound to the glory of the 
French nation. Though already fo univerſally 
known, we would reproach ourſelves, to paſs it over 

in ſilence; beſides, can we too frequently revive 


the commemoration of ſuch actions, which ought 


to be printed in characters of gold in every work 
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that i is appropriated to- r the Pace ac, = 


of heroes. 


It is well known that c was belicjsd in 


1108 by Edward the Third, King of England. 


He forced the city to yield in 1347 ; but enraged, - 


that the flower of his army periſhed during the 
ſiege, which laſted an entire year, he - poſitively 


_ refuſed to grant any favourable conditions to the 


inhabitants ; ſome, indeed, he would ranſom, but 


the reſt were indiſcriminately to be put to the 
| ſword; however, upon the repreſentations of his 


generals, who apprehended, not without reaſon, 


that this ſeverity would authorize the French to 


- make repriſals, the Engliſh ' monarch at length 


conſented to accept of only fix victims, who ſhould 
be preſented to him bareheaded, with a rope about 
their necks, and the keys of the city in their hands. 


When Mauny came to announce the will of the 


conqueror to the citizens of Calais, the governor - 


requeſted that he would ſtay to aſſiſt at the notifica- 
tion of it, and aſſembled the inhabitants, who, in 


all the agitation of mind that the dread of death 


and hopes of life can inſpire, anxiouſly expected it. 
The order was no ſooner publiſhed than a gloomy 


and profound filence teſtified the annihilation of all 
hope. Each looked on the other, - ſeeking with 
dread -and horror thoſe ſix victims of the public. 


fafety, which, nevertheleſs, they deſpaired to find. 


John de Vienne, their brave governor, an intrepid 
en on the breach now mingled his laghs. and 


| groans 
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gtoans with thoſe of his fellow-citizens ; 3 neither | 
could Mauny reſtrain his tears at this moving 
ſpectacle. The allotted time was nearly elapſed, 
and ſomething muſt be decided on immediately, 
when Euſtace de Saint Pierre [generouſly ftood 
forth amidſt the crowd of diſconſolate citizens: 
« My friends,” ſaid he, © it would be a very 
„ great pity that ſuch people ſhould periſh by 
<« famine or any other public calamity, when any 
«© means could be found to prevent it; and ſurely, 
tc jt would be meritorious in the fight of the Lord, 
te if ſuch could be found and put in practice; for 
my part, I have ſuch confidence in the mercies 
of my: Redeemer, if I die to preſerve the lives 
« of my fellow-citizens, that I here offer myſelf - 
« the firſt to comply with the conditions,” 
Scarcely had he ſpoken, than he received the moſt 
lively and affecting teſtimony of their gratitude ; 
mingled with compaſſion and regret, they even 
proſtrated themſelves at his feet, and bathed them 
with their tears. How attractive is the power of 
virtue: John D' Aire, a courageous imitator of his 
couſin Eſtace, ranged himſelf by his fide, reſolv- 
ing to ſhare the honour of dying for his country: 
two brothers, James and Peter Wiſſants, relations 
of thoſe generous martyrs, devoted themſelves alſo. 
« Why, ſays the Abbe Vely, has hiſtory, 
ee which ſo carefully tranſmitted many names of 
& people, who have been either uſeleſs or fatal to 


“ mankind, e ee of the names 
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ce of the two other victims?“ The governor be- 
ing unable, from age and infirmities, to ſupport | 
himſelf on ſo trying an - oecaſion, with difficulty 
kept his ſeat upon his horſe,” while he was conduQ- 
ing them to the city gates. There he delivered 
them to Mauny, earneſtly ſupplicating him to in- 
tercede for them. When they appeared before the 
Engliſh monarch, and preſented him the keys of 
the city, the ſurrounding nobles could not be re- 
ſtrained, by even the royal preſence, from ſhewing 
their compaſſion and admiration of ſuch magnani- 

mity. On all ſides was heard a general and con- 
fuſed murmur of applauſe and concern. Edward 
alone appeared inflexible; he looked at them with 
a ſtern and contracted brow, and ordered their im- 
mediate execution. In vain the Prince of Wales 
knelt and ſupplicated. It would ſeem that in this 
dreadful moment wrath had totally obſcured his rea- 
ſon and obliterated every idea of the ſhame that 
would reſult to him from giving way to ſuch impla- 
cable reſentment. He repeated his orders: * Let 
4 the executioner be brought hither directly, ſaid 
he. The fate of thoſe illuſtrious unfortunates, and 
the glory of Edward, were upon the point of a 
final termination, had not the queen, his conſort, 
happened to be there along with him and the army. af 


This reſpectable princeſs coming into the apartment. 


2 proftrated herſelf at her huſband's feet and conjured 
him by the moſt powerful motives of honour, hu- 
_—_ and religiba, not thus to tarniſh ne glory 
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of his victory. The monarch. caſting down his 


__ , .oyes ſaid, after a moment's ſilence, Ah, madam! 
I with you had not interfered in this matter: 
c your ſolicitations, ſo perſuaſive and ſo juſt, I find 
6 impoſſible to withſtand ; therefore, diſpoſe of 


<< thoſe peoples fate as you think proper; I re- 


-CC ſign them to you.“ T he queen, enraptured 
at her ſucceſs, had them brought into her own 
apartment, where ſhe ordered them to be cloathed, 


and dinner prepared for them; after which, ſhe 
gave each of them ſix pieces of gold, and ſent 
them back to their city under a ſtrong eſcort. 

This trait of heroiſm has been repreſented in a 
very intereſting. manner in a tragedy, written by 


Monſier Belloy, intitled, The Siege of Calais; 
and was received with univerſal applauſe at the 

French theatre on the 13th of February, 1765. 

The Siege of Turin, by the French, in 1640, 


furniſhes us with another act of ſimilar generoſity. 
WMe there ſee a man voluntarily facrifice his life 12 


" the glory of his nation. 
A Serjeant, of the Piedmonteſe quads, was, 


EF along with ſome other ſoldiers, guarding a mine, 


eee neee of the works of the citadel. 
The train was already laid; it need only be fired to 
blow up ſeveral companies, who had poſſeſſed them- 


| ſelves of the work, and had taken their poſt thereon ; 
and as the immediate deſtruction of it was of mate- 
rial conſequence, the ferjeant reſolutely ordered 


"hs men, under his N. to e, charging 
them 
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tmem to make a requeſt i in his name to the king, on 
behalf of his wife and children, whom he left to his 
majeſty's protection; then lowering the brick, he 
ſet fire to the train, and thus periſhed in the nn 
. of his country. 

The Action of Mutius, ſo much boaſted of in 
the Roman republic, is neither leſs generous or 
heroic, and equally proves, that there is no danger, 
however great, that a noble and generous ſoul 
would not voluntarily encounter, when nn 
by the love of his country. 

In the year 426, at the time of «a boss of 

Rome, Porſenna, king of the Tuſcans, laid fiege 
to that capital, and had nearly reduced it to extre- 
mity, when a young Roman, inſpired by a noble 
ardour, got admittance, under the diſguiſe of a 
| Tuſcan, into the enemy's camp. He penetrated 
even to the royal tent; and, miſtaking the ſecretary 
for the king, poignarded him. He was directly 
ſeized and interrogated: I am a Roman, an- 
ſwered he, haughtily); „my name is Mutius. 
Vou ſee one enemy ftriving to kill another; 
* and I ſhall not have leſs courage to ſuffer death, 
& than I had to give it.” While he ſpoke, as if to- 
puniſh his right hand for failing in the attempt, he 
_ thruſt it into the fire that was kindled for ſacrifice, - 
and let it burn, without ſhewing the ſmalleſt ſenſa- 
tion of pain. The king, ſtruck with ſuch a pro- 
digy of fortitude, had him taken away from the 
A, and . his liberty... Since thou 

dis knoweſt 
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s knoweſt how to reſpect virtue, faid Mutius, 
« I will grant to gratitude for thy favour that 
.<6 which thy menaces could never extort from me. 
«© Know then, that there are 300 young Romans of 
us, who have ſworn by the gods to poignard 
r thee in the midſt of thy guards, or die in the at- 
ec tempt.” Porſenna, equally ſeized with admira- 
p tion and n. —_ the reſolution of raiſing the 
1 | ſiege. 
ö 5 What action could be more generous, or more 
5 magnanimous, than that of Mutius, if it was con- 
formable to our manners, or conſiſtent with the 
ſentiments of a noble mind, to endeavour by ſur- 
prize or deception, to deſtroy one's enemy. We 
have given it a place here only in favour. of the ge- 
nerous attachment it ſhewed to the love of one's 
country; and if it excites our admiration, it alſo 
cqually excites our regret to ſee it diſhonoured, by a 
means ſo baſe and ſo unworthy of a gallant man. 
It is not ſufficient, that to acquire a right to public 
admiration and gratitude, we ſhould generouſſy 
facrifice ourſelves for the good of our country, it is 
neceſſary that this ſacrifice ai not violate the 
laws of ſociety. : 
n leſs generous, if generoſity is to be 
calculated by the greatneſs of the danger, we, 
bowever, think the og far more worthy. of 
admiration. | 
The Swedes and the French having: . 


_ the A proclaimed war in 1641. 
| They © 


They acted ſometimes together, but oftener ſepa- 
rately. The reunion of their forces became at the 
very commencement of the campaign ſo unhappy, 
through Bannier's imperious deportment to Gue- 
brant, that they were obliged to ſeparate again. 
In ſome time after, the Swediſh general was nearly 
overpowered, and the French made ſeveral haſty 
and forced marches through places nearly inaccefſi- 
ble to come to his relief, though there were ſome 


malicious people who ſtrove to diſſuade General 
Guebrant from ſo doing. « God. forbid,” replied 


he, << that I ſhould indulge any private pique at the 
ah expence of the public welfare, was it even only 
« in queſtion ; to ſave the honour of Bannier, and 


- 


<« which he has ſo juſtly acquired, I would. moſt 


66 willingly undertake any thing. My indignation 


eat his unjuſt proceeding will be fully ſatisfied, if I 


e can convince him of my generoſity. Whatever 


« reaſon I may have to complain of him, I ſhould be 


c aſhamed to revenge myſelf but by my good offices. 


M. Bannier being informed of this proceeding, 
would not yield in greatneſs of ſoul; and dying 
- ſome months after, he bequeathed his arms to 
Guebrant, who had already received the ſame diſ- 
| tinction from Duke Bernard of Saxe Weymar. 
| Whatever the perſon may be who performs a ge- 
| nerous action, the merit of it ſhould ever remain 


5 independent of the ſubject. Conſidering things ii in 


this 275 of view, we here LIPS the Story of 


I a Ori- 
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4 Grin RY who would not allow that an innocent 
man fhould ſuffer upon his account. 
A man, who half been tried and found gaitty of 
A crinie, though, in fact, he did not commit it, 
was, in conſequence of his ſentence, conducted to 
Typburn, where he was juſt going to be turned off, 
2 when one of the ſpectators haſtily ruſhed forward, 
and informed the ſheriff that it was he who had 
committed the crime for which they were going to 


fe en 
execute the poor man; 3 and added, that though 


© 2% 


permit him to . the cauſe. of We innocent. 
On this account che execution was ſuſpended, and 
; both men remanded tòõ priſon; and, after a diligent 
| examinatian, it appeared, that the voluntary pri- 
ſoner had actually committed the crime; but that 
the other could not juſtify himſelf. His Britannic 
majelty was pleaſed to pardon them both: the lat- 
bl ter, becauſe he had already -borne the ſhame and the 
= terror of puniſhment ; and the former, on account 
. of the generous ſentiments d _ had. ſewn en > 
| trying an occafion. 
A man, condemned for committing a domeſtie 
- robbery, to þe hanged i in the. village of La Marche, 
near Bar ſur Aube, did not behave leſs generouſly, 
He was given in cuſtody to-four archers, to be con- 
ducted to Paris, upon the appeal of the ſentence. 
At the village of Guigne la Putain, the criminal 
2 means to elude the vigilance of the guards, 
5 WWW could 
| not 
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'not diſcover the place of his retreat; e 
at Paris without their priſoner, were entered in the 


jailoe*s'book, at the requeſt of the ſolicitor-general, 


who made them reſponſible for his appearance. 


morſe, was generous enough to come to their deli- 
verance at the hazard of his Hife. Accordingly, 
me arrived at Paris, and enquiring the way to the 
jail, preſented himſelf to the jailor, who at firſt re- 
ſuſed him entrancef treating him as a fool or a 
«madman, as there appe 


erime, and exphined the manner in Which he con- 
trived his eſcape and coneealment; and was, in 


conſequence of this depoſition, impriſoned- When 
the archers were confronted with him, he perfifted 


in his avowal, and was known by them to bel the 
identical perſan they had in charge. Tbis act of 


pi Obity and generoſity ſo much the more aſtoniſu- 


ing, as it emed the proceeding of a perſon who 
appeared to be incapable of ſuch, came to the 


knowledge of the regent. | This great prince, be- 


ing moved at it, pardoged the criminal 5 gave 
him money to bear bis axpences hame. 


'S the bring 2 of nic ob10103-425 + 
*\ Sametime; before; the ſiege of. Philipſh 


Grenadier, of Marſhal, Berwick's army being taken, 


s he was 3 was condemned to be 1 
8 = x er 
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They were going to commence the proſecution 
againſt them, when the criminal, ſtimulated by re- 


ed no ſentenee there againſt 
him ; but the unfortunate man openly avowed his 
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ed. As he was a very brave man, the officers of 
his regiment went in a body to the general to in- 


tercede for him, repreſenting, that he was not only 
one of the beſt, but the moſt eſteemed ſoldier in 
the whole regiment. The marſhal was inflexible, 
and the prevot=martial was ordered to do his duty 
without any delay... Accordingly, . the. grenadier 
was brought to the place of execution; but the 
moment they were going to tye his hands he ſlipt 
away, and the crowd favouring his eſcape, he con- 
cealed himſelf at the farther end of the camp. 
When Marſhal Berwick was informed of his flight, 
he was ſo enraged, that he gave orders for the pre- 
vot-martial; to be executed immediately, in his 
ſtead. In vain the poor, man threw;himſelf at his 
feet, proteſting his innocence, and repreſenting the 
misfortunes and diſgrace it would bring on his fa- 
mily. He continued inexorable, and ſternly ordered 
the executioner to do his duty; but the grenadier 
being informed of this tranſaction in his retreat, 1 : 
a generoſity of ſentiment, worthy of elogium, did 
not heſitate to preſent himſelf before the marſhal. 
My lord, ſaid he, I am the eriminal who ven- 
| 0 tured to eſcape from puniſhment; but finding 
(c that an innocent manis likely tn ſuffer in my ſtead, 
e and as hie was not acceſlary ta myteſeapeg be pleaſ- 
cc ed to order him to be brought baok here Tam, and 
al de contented,” Suck grestneſß of foul diſ- 
ae the general's . the army was was'all 4 
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was at length-prevailed on to-pardon them both. 


Generoſity does not always conſiſt in ſacrificing 5 


or expoſing one's life to the general good; it, 
doubtleſs, conſiſts more in ſacrificing ſelf-intereſt to 
the happineſs of others. If ſuch: ſacrifices ſeem leſs 


great in themſelves,” there is often nothing but 


circumſtances wanting that they ſhould not be in 
any reſpect inferior to thoſe we' have mentioned, 
The man who is generous enough to prefer the ſer- 
vice of his fellow- creature to his deareſt intereſt, 
would, without doubt, as chearfully beſtow his life, 


if it was neceſſary, to follow the dictates of philan- 
thropy. The facts we are going to relate ſuffici- 


ently prove the high en in which we ee 
n generous ſouls. e 

The raifing of the Militia e 
: Need the latter end of April, 1776. 


T'wo widows, of the pariſh of Saint Macoux and | 


Saint 'Vouleme, had each of them (beſides other 


children) an elder fon, of an age and ſize to draw, 


but who would be the greateſt loſs to them, on ac- 


count of their buſineſs. Plunged in the deepeſt af- 


fliction; theſe unhappy mothers. fervently im- 


plored of heaven that the lot might not fall on either 
of their ſons. The young people, of both pariſhes, _ 
pitying their diſtreſs, formed a plan, and haſtening 
to the commiſſary, intreated of him to exempt two 


of their comrades, without, however, treſpaſſing 
againſt the order. The commiſſary expreſſed a 
3 : G * wih 
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in tears, and ſolicitations being ſo numerous, he 
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wiſh to do ſo, but added, that it would be a very 
difficult matter; “ not at all,“ ſaid. they, there 
« can be nothing; eaſier; jumble the <fferent bil- 
lets together, and Jeave the reſt to us. They 
accordingly drew two blank billets, which I gave 


"= to the two young men, the widow's ſons. Come, 


_ Mr. commiſſary, ſaid they, in a more lively 
tone, © it is now our buſineſs to act; but the god 
work is done, and we are content.“ Bie yhs 
The conduct of the Chevalier Bayard, upon inc 
unbie occaſions, affords us examples of gene- 
roſity, each more admirable than; the other; hut a 
few of them will be ſufficient for us to cite, to do 
honour to the memory of ſo brave a mann 
Lewis the Twelfth, maſter of the Milaneſe, and 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, divided the [kingdom | 


of Naples by treaty between them. Tbey made a 


conqueſt of it. in about four months; but afterwards 
falling out, amn a furious and — 
war againſt each other. Bayard, to. whom they 
had given the goyernment of a ſmall city; finding 


its ſituation ſecure from moleſtation; or inſult, went 


out ſkirmiſhing. They met a ſmall; Spaniſh party, 
whom they beat, and took Alenzo, who commanded 
them, priſoner. He being a man of great courage 
and reputation was treated with every mark of re- 
ſpe& and conſideration by his conqueror, l- 
lotted him a handſome apartment in bis caſtle,; ex- 
acting no other ſecurity for his; rema in but 
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ready got to a conſiderable diſtance, when bis pur- | 


ſuers overtook him and brought him back. He was 
then ſtrictly guarded in a tower, till his ranſom of 
I10co Crowns: arriving thortly after, he was ſet at 
liberty; and Bayard, who would not be ſuſpectet 
of treating him rigorouſly, through motives of in- 
tereſt diſtributed the intice ſum. immediately, in his 
preſence, ande the officers * n We 
" Ie may, perhaps, be urged that his principle of 
N generoſity originated from ſelſ- love; but that was. 
the very reaſon that he liſtened to its ſuggeſtions 
upon this occafion, as he was. naturally generous. 
There are many convincing proofs of the truth of 
tbis aſſertion in the numerous fine actions that "thei 


#5 hiſtorian of his life has not failed to trauſmir fo s. e. 2 bs 


Being informed by his ſpies, that Captain Gon- 
ſalvo de Cordova, commander of the Spaniſh troops 
in Naples, yas to receive a conſiderable: ſum for 
their pay, and that this treaſure, could not paſs hut 
by two particular roads, he ſtationed M. Tardieu 


and 25 men, under his command, in one. of, theſe- 


roads, and placed himſelf with only 20 men in am- 
buſcade in the other. Chance conducted the Spa- 


| niaxds to Bayard, who fell upon tem ſword in hand, 


and in their terror, not knowing who attacked them, 
they fled, leaving their treaſure behind. The cof-- 


fers were brought into the neighbouring town, and 


were found. to contain 15000 ducats,. which they 
. 84 1 | counted 
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counted and ſpread out upon a large table. Tardieu, 
coming in at that moment, caſt a'greedy eye upon 
the heaps of gold, and cried out, that half of that 
ſum belonged to him, as being at the enterprize. 
J agree,” ſaid the chevalier, diſſatisfied at his 
ſpeaking in ſuch a manner, that you were of the 
enterprize, but you were not at the taking of the 
treaſure; and, moreover, you ſhould conſider, 
„ that as you act under my command, your duty 
„ ſubjefts you to wait my determination.” Mon- 
ſieur Tardieu, forgetting at that moment his obli- 
gations to his friend and benefactor, went inſtantly 
to make a complaint to the general, who was great- 
ly ſurprized to hear a friend of Chevalier Bayard 
accuſe him of covetouſneſs and injuſtice, when even 
his enemies allowed that he was equitable and gene- 
rous. The matter being inveſtigated, Tardieu 
was condemned, but he had already condemned 
himſelf,” I am more provoked,” ſaid he to 
Bayard, at what I have had the baſeneſs to at- 

4 tempt againſt you, than at the loſs of what I 

wiſhed for. How could T be'diffatisfied at your 

ce being rich, when all your friends, and I in par- 

4 ticular, experience your liberality?ꝰ The cheva- 
lier embraced him, ſmiling, and ordered the ducats 
to be counted out a ſecond time before him. Tar- 

dieu, unable to contain his tranſport. Ah! what 
«© charming windfall,” faid he; < but it does not 
« belong to me yet; if I had the half of it, it 
9 e ſet me at my __ for the remainder of my 

66 life. 23 
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c life,” Take it then, replied: Bayard ; ©: God 
© forbid that for ſuch a-trifle-I ſhould make a brave 
man uneaſy. I freely and with pleaſure beſtow 
upon you what you ſnould never have gained by 
ce force from me.” He then aſſembled the gar- 
riſon, and divided the remaining half among 
them. The Spaniſh treaſurer, in whoſe pre- 
ſence all this paſſed, admired ſuch uncommon 
and. diſintereſted generoſity, but dreaded that the 
conqueror had reſerved the price of his ranſom for 
himſelf, and would conſequently make an exorbitant 
demand. His uneaſineſs did not paſs unnoticed by 
Bayard, who divining the cauſe, haſtened to relieve 
it. My military profeſſion authorized and 
e obliged me to take you priſoner, © ſaid he; 
and I ſhall not diſſemble with you, that I am 
& glad I have done ſo, as my ſuceeſs enabled me to 
do good to my companions ; and that this that 
« T have taken belonged to your maſter, who is 
ee the enemy of mine; as for whatever belongs to 
4 Nn reſtore it to you with pleaſure; you are 
free and at liberty to depart whenever you pleaſe,” - 
He alſo gave him a trumpeter for his guidę and 
eſcort, who accordingly conducted him gate ta 
Gonſalva. Let us add the e Wo. the” 
glory of this great mann. 1 
TDhe eity of Breſt, Which bad eee 
time under the dominion of the French, having 
revolted, was attacked, taken; and ſacked with al- | 
wo as Ed 0 be- 
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much more than his cure, which was as lyet but 


e pleaſed: to grant me a continuance of ydur 
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ing wounded at: the beginning of; ithe action, had 
himmſelf carried to che houſe: of a perfan oſ quality; 


whom. he re- aſſured, by his diſcourſe. ad che pre- 
caution he had uſed of lacing two ſolticrs.centinels- 


at their door, whom he recompenſed by 2 gift of 
800-crowns for their oomplaiſance in not pllaging. 
the houſe. When bis-impatience:to join the army 


very imperſect, determined the che valier tn depart, 


the miſtreſs of the houſe eaſt berſelf at his feet. 
The laws of war, fir,” ſaid ſhe, have made 
„ you maſter of our lives and fortunes ; and/as.you 
« have preſerved our honour, we hope, from your 


generoſity, that you will not treat us with rigour, 


1 | IH and that you will be content to aceept of a pre- | 
_ ** ent more ppopartioned to-Guecireurtſtances than | 


to our gratitude.” 80 laying, ſbe preſented him 


| 3 full of gold ducats. Bayard, ſmil- 
ing, aſked her, how much it contained? Two 


«. thouſand five hundred ducats, my lord, replied 


.- the lady, trembling; but, if you are not content, 
m we will uſe our utmoſt efforts to get ſama mare. | 
No, madam, returned the ehevalier, I will 
. accept; of no maney from yon; any ſervices 

6 that could render you Ale already amply: over - 5 


40 paid by your humane and tender cane f me 


an do Me the honqur to acenp˙tf f 


46. ; 


1 . mine in rerunnd: uch fare moderation ah dif- : 
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the lady, who again threw herſalf n p 
teſting, that ſhe would never quit that poſture till 
he had cenſented to accept of that ſmall token of 
her eſteem and gratitude. , Since you will abſa- 

lately have it fo,” replied Bayatd, 1 ſhall not 
xefuſe you; but cannot I haue the pleaſure! of 
Kaluting the young ladies your. daughters f: As 
ſoon as they came in, he thanked them very politely 
for their attentive care and obliging endeavours: to 
amuſe ham during his confinement. - I could wiſn, 

Aa added he, “to have it in my power to prove m 
& grateful acknowledgment; hut ſoldiers are rarely 
poſſeſſed of trinkets ſuitable to young: ladias. 
6 Your” mamma has here made me a preſent of 
* 2500 dueats; permit me to preſent 1000 to each 


of you, ladies, in addition to your marriage por- 


tion; the remaining 500 J appropriate to tlie 
< nuns of this city, whoſe effects have been pil- 
c laged;;. and I requeſt you wilb be ſo goad to make! 
_ < the diſtribution,” We can add nothing to illuſ- 
* the generolity, and greatags . 11 _— 
zuaus in this action. 

"The Marſhal de Briflac an. eee 
ples of generoſity, by no means inferior re 
the Chevalier Bayard has afforded us. e174 9 260. 


Tbe Conſtabls Mentmorenei, ptiſoner fi 50 4 


Spaniards. ſince the battle of St. Quintin, deter- 


mined Henry te Second to goneluda the peace of; 
Caãteau-Cambreſes, in which France made ore 


| tact than went ven great reverſe of, fortune 
ET ; ; could | 
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could make her do. The troops, victorious in- 
Piedmont for more than ſix years under Briſſac, 


ſeeing the object of their labours thus given up, 


and themſelves diſbanded, demanded, ina mutinous 
tone, Where they ſhould go to ſeek for bread?” 
& From me, as long as I have it,” anſwered the 
general. Thoſe who had hitherto ſupplied the army 
with neceſſaries, relying upon Briſſac's word, 
which he engaged to them, now repreſented their 
ſituation to that illuſtrious officer, and implored 
his pity. He directly gave them up every thing, in 
his power at that time, for their relief, and accom- 
panied them afterwards to the court bf France, 
where they received nothing but ſome trifling ap- 
pearances of compaſſion from the family of Guiſe, 

- who then ruled the kingdom with unlimited ſway. 
Marſhal Briſſac, finding they were not likely to ob- 
tain any redreſs from court, ſpoke in the following 


A terms to his wife. Theſe people, madam, have 


_— and readily joined in his determination. With this 


<« riſked their property on the ſtrength of my pro- 
& miſes, and as the miniſtry will not pay them, 
< they are in danger of being ruined ; therefore, 
dc let us poſtpone Mademoiſelle de Briſſac's mar- 
„ ftiage to a future day, and divide her portion 
4 among thoſe diſtreſſed people. The marſhab's 
lady had a8 noble and exalted a mind as her huſband, 2 


portion, and ſome other ſums'which"they borrowed, 

Briſſac was enabled to diſcharge the half of the 
debt que to the contractors, and gave them alſo ſe- 
Ke ) : 1 5 £ curities 
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curities for the payment of the remainder.” This 
was a truly heroic manner _ Nerger the a 
of ten years. | 

In the year 1900 the brave * Nou ee an 
en laudable example of generoſity. IVE 
The Confederates beſieged Serilis, i in — to 
bring about a free communication with choſe cities 
in Picardy that they knew were in their intereſt; 
and as the Royaliſts had not forces ſufficient to re- 
peel them, they could only affiſt the beſieged, by 
ſupplying them with ammunition and victuals; but 
the providores could obtain nothing without money, 
and the farmers of the king's revenue, who enrich 
_ themſelves ſo much on thoſe : occaſions,” poſitively! 
| refuſed to advance any. Well then,“ ſaid the 
brave and generous La Noue, * it ſhall be my part 
« to anfwer the expence ; whoever eſteems his 


„ money more than his honour, let him keep it; 


but while { have a drop of blood, or an acre f 
<< land remaining, I will employ it in defence of 
dc that country, wherein it has * the Al- 
% mighty I ſhould draw my firſt breath. Accord- 
ingly, he gave his eſtate of Tournelles as a ſecurity 
to the contractors, who ſupplied him with ſteres 
and neceſſaries. Henry the Fourth reſtored to this 

illuſtrious family, in the perſon of the ſon, and by 
as noble an act᷑ of generoſity,” a part of the advances 
given by the brave La Noue for the ſerviee of the 
ſtate. Paris ſubmitted to this great prince in 1594, 

| _ his n to che Roman Catholic reli- 


gion, 
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gion, and La Noue's equipage was then arrefted 


ber debts, contracted bye his virtuous father in ſo 


good a cauſe. This haughty, though generous 
officer,, weat inſtantly to complain to the king of 
ſuch pointed inſolence. La Noue, faid the. - 
king, publicly, << debts muſt be paid'; Jam willing 
to pay mine. , Afterwards, taking him into his 
cabinet, he gaye him bis jewels to leave as a depoſit; 
with the editors, OE Sw | 
taken. 355 . : 
Generoſity may lebe een 3 of life; 
hut this virtue derives additional luſtre when exer-: 
ciſed by thoſe who are not ſuppoſed to have a pro- 


Fer ſenſe. of it; and, doubtleſs, the following fact 
will be peruſed-with the admiration ſo noble a cn. 


dad, as is repreſents, is juſtly entitled to. 
Madsmoiſelle Teſi, an actreſs in the opera- houſs 
at Vienna, was ſo much beloved by a Count of the 
| Noly Roman Empire, that he actually determined 
t marry her 3 but, far from. availing herſelf of his 


aſſection which, would have raiſed her- to; a rank 


en e difuade bim; repteſe 


and ſortune as ſplendid as permanent, the uſed every 
ing to him, what 
he oed to his birth, nis rank, and the public. 6pi-; 


nion, e. but all in vain ; ſhe ſeemed only to in- 
= creaſe his deſire for poſſeſſing a woman, who| to. 
dcop external charm joined a way of thinking far 
= fuperior-to her condition. Deſpairing then to con- 


Peer her loyer's reſolution, Mademoiſelle Teſi had 
1 A She and 


1 2 , ” * 
. 
« 


f * 
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an offer of her hand and 30 ducats to a poar baker, 


but on condition that he ſhoulck nevor claim the 


rights of a huſband. He joyfully agreed to a pros 
poſal ſo advantageous to him; and the celebration © 


of the marriage was the firſt intimation the count 


had of it. This certainly. was an uncommonly 


generous ſacrifice from a perſon. who could hardly 


be ſuppoſed capable of it, eſpecially, conſidering 


np verbs gag eee 
. 5 220515212 3064208 


- The: cellewing is 1 as. as the procure of | 


3 perſons alſo ſeemingly unequal to-ſuch actions. 


is of Terrail left by wall a: an of 


— 


„SF dhe a As 


to aſſiſt at his funeral, and after which there was 


by his order a: ſum of 1000 livres to be: diſtributed 


among them. Phe firſt preſident of the parliament * _ 
of Paris being executor to the | will, propoſed - 
to join this ſum of 1000 livres ta the other 400 


to releaſe more priſoners, obſerving, that being all 
ire money to baar 


of the ſame city they did nat req 


| their expences home. The Duke of Coſſe, heir ta 


e deceaſed marquis, oppoſed to this, that the wi! 
of a teſtator would not admit of alteration, except 


where it appeared equivacally expreſſed, but that 
it was here too clearly ſpecified far that, there ers 
then ſixty-nine poor priſoners; releaſed (he bad 


| heen detained for their fees) with this ſum of 4% 
livres, and after aſſiſting at the funeral they returned | 


the ARE 2 SITY EM 


— 
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of their legacy. While they were dividing it they 
happened to overhear ſome people arguing about the 
opinion of the firſt preſident, and immediately the 
priſoners conſulted with each other, and unani- 
mouſly agreed to vote for the renunciation, and 
that the intention of the executor ſhould be fulfilled. 
Each, accordingly, gave back his ſhare of the 
money, and with this 1000 livres eleven priſoners 
were alſo releaſed. O! people, (ſays the author of 
the Ephemerides, whence we have extracted this 
anecdote), you had more than mortal virtue to be 
capable of ſuch an action. The ſacrifice of fame; 
by no means yields to that of pecuniary intereſt; 
and ĩt not unfrequently happens, that in particular 
eireumſtances it requires: a conſiderable degree of 
generoſity and fortitude to be able to make it. Of 
this we may judge by the preference that a man of 
letters gives to his reputation as an author, to the 
detriment of his fortune, which often ſuffers by it. 
Here follows a proof of the truth of this aſſertion, 
which would exalt the reputation of a perſon much 
leſs knoum and diſtinguiſhed than the 3 we 
I are going to make mention of. n eb afs 
II 1726, Monſieur Marechal. tn with 
1. greateſt ſucceſs, an operation on Monſieur 
Le Blane, miniſter in the military department, 
who was afflicted with an abſceſs on ere He 
opened it in preſence of Monſieur Mor 1 
ſome others — Ea) r 
0 in Knif A — Monſieur 
 Morand 
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Mc orand preſſed a particular ſpot with the end of his 
finger. M. Marechal made a ſign to him to take 
it off. Morand applied it again, looking ſtedfaſtly 
at Monſieur Marechal, and ſignifying by his looks 


and finger, that it was in that part he ſhould make | 


the incifion. He, accordingly, opened it in that 
ſpot, and penetrated to the very centre of the ab- 
ſceſs. When the miniſter was perfectly recovered, 
he made a ſplendid entertainment ſor his friends and 
relations, and invited alſo his two ſurgeons, Mon- 


ſieur Marechal and Monſieur Morand. The com- 


pany being aſſembled and joy painted on every coun- 
tenance, Monfieur Le Blanc taking Monſieur 
Marechal by the hand, ſaid to his /gueſts : “ Be- 

« hold the worthy. man, to whoſe ſkill I owe my 
<<) life,” 4 Pardon me, my lord,” replied he, 
2 Monſieur Morand, © it is to this young 

<<" gentleman you are ne.” as w for” * I 
< ſhould have killed you.” 

To pardon a man who does not fear to incur our 
diſpleaſure, when the public intereſt makes him our 
accuſer, is an act of juſtice that no honeſt man can 
diſpenſe with; but to offer him our friendſhip, be- 
cauſe he has preferred the good of the ſtate to the fa- 
vour he might expect from his ſilence and mean com- 
plaiſance, is a truly heroic and generous act, which 
teaches us that we ſhould never be aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge our. fault; and that we ought to be 
grateful welds e to our 


duty. ‚ 4 f .. by 42 2 
LA FS... * | 
-- 3 4 4 
. * 8 * 


» 


| = 
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The following act of this nature ought. to ſerve 
bor a model to all thoſe who, charged with the inte · 
. reſt of their country, neglect the duties inſeparably _ 
annexed to * confidence: "ahem; are. a 


3 ia token of my eſteem”, This fact is e 


— 


with.) e . 
Prince Menzikoff 1 the Rufen army, | 
in which, by his neglect, there happened many 
enormous abuſes; a German officer, enraged at 
choſe diſorders, informed Peter the Great, who 
conſegquently rebuked his favourite very ſeverely. 
Menaikoff made ſuch diligent; reſearches after the 
perſon that accuſed him, that he at laſt found him 
out, and addreſſed him in theſe terms. Vou muſt 
<4. certainly be a very  eftimable character, to hazard - 
 4/zather, expoſing” yourſelf to my, reſentment, than: 
<.to leave the czari-uninformed, of what it was re- 


. - <;quiſite for him to know be henceforth my friend 


and monitor, and accer - of theſe 2000 ducats, as 


T0 deſerved 0 beg in the 1OITS 

e ee eee "ay his jth oy wa 
pus himfelf and his life into; our, power, 40 pity. his, | 
misfortunes and deſpiſe the acquiſition of a fortune. 


hen it could only be obtained by betraying his con- 


 Hidence, is doubtleſs as generous an act as the pre- 
_  ceding, and ane, neee ee, 
_ eolleQion.., ak hn Firs + HE Tarps 

nie that the K liſh vernment, at 
| the time of the rebellion in Scotland, in the year 
4 5 6 1745, 


ws 4 
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„ offering. a reward of 
30, oool. to whoever would, deliver up Charies 
Stuart: pretender 40: the crown of Great Britain. 


Aﬀter the battle of Culloden, in April. 1745 


wherein that unfortunate prinee gave ſuch- ee 
of valour and intrepidity, as ſhewed him worthy of 
4 better fate, he was obliged- to. ſeek his ſafety in 
flight, and took refuge in the houſe of Sir Alexander 
M Donald, though knowing bim to be of the ad- 
verſe party; but the generous Scotchman, not- 
withſtanding that the promiſed reward would make 
his: and his family's fortune, would not, by any 
means, -conſent to violate the duties of hoſpitality. z 
but having kept the fugitive. prince for ſome days 
at his houſe, he provided him with the means of 
eſcaping from his enemies, and to return to France. 
5 This benevolent”: man, who In this ſingle action did 
'  hoenoux to human nature, died in 177 * * 
of Sky, aged-83 gears. 
lt is © His ee ee 
behave towards its enemy; and, we can ſafely aſ- 
ſert, that the ſatisfaction this worthy officer felt was 
_ infinitely ſuperior to the tranſient. pleaſute that would 
ariſe from liſtening to the. ſuggeſtions.of covetouf- - 
neſs, which no doubt ſometimes occurred mw 
his generoſity. That perſon is truly happy,” and 
well deſerves to be-ſo, who can filence this imge- - 
rious paſſion, eſpecially in a circumſtance wherein 
the national intereſt ſeemed to concur with it. | But  - 


— 
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where ſhall we find ſuch exalted minds as _ 0 
generolity to ſuch a pitch of heroiſm? OGG; 
For the glory of human nature we can in eite 


| ar and if their great actions appear to yield to 


that we have juſt mentioned, the only deficiency 
muſt be in the -circumſtances, which did not re- 


quire the e nen 50 the mom of 
virtue. a 


At the time e a ri * eeuc 
ſolated all Poland, the Princeſs Lubimowſki, who 


was greatly in the intereſt and good graces of King 
Auguſtus, thought it beſt to abſent herſelf from the 
theatre of war, and proceeded towards Germany; 
but the Swediſh Lieutenant-Colonel Hagen, being 


informed of her flight, determined to intereept her. 

He placed bimſelf in ambuſcade and ſeied upon the 
princeſs, her equipage, jewels, plate, and caſni 
conſiderable amount. Charles the Twelfth, upon 


- being informed of this matter, wrote with his own 
hand the following order to Monſieur ng 


« As"I do not make war againft ladies, my 


* ſieutenant- colonel has my orders, upon receipt 
„ whatever may belong to her; and if, for the re- 


te mainder of her journey, ſne may have any ap- 


c prehenſions for her ſafety, the lieutenant- colonel 


cc jg to eſcort her to the frontiers of Saxe. Who 


could act more e N ſuch an deca- 5 
on. 5 


* | 
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Fin the Great behaved in a manner equally 
nas and: generous towards the Swedes, and did 
not heſitate to miſuſe his own ſubjects, in order to 
give an enemy the en he wh he was 
intitled to. 

The Ruſſians aid by aſſault, the city 85 
Narva, which General Horn defended for Sweden; 
and, notwithſtanding that the ſtricteſt orders were 
given to the contrary, they put all without excep- 
tion to the ſword, and ſet fire to the city in many 
places. Peter the Great, incenſed at their bruta- 
lity and total diſregard to his commands, forced 
ſword in hand through the midſt of the aſſailants, 
tore away the women and children from them, that 
they were going to maſſacre, and actually flew-fifty 
of thoſe: ferocious wretches, who were intoxicated 
with the idea of plunder, before he could ſet any 
bounds to their fury and licentiouſneſs; at laſt he 
ſucceeded, and re- aſſembled His diſperſed ſoldiers; 
he then went, covered with blood and duſt, to be 
hotel de ville, where the principal inhabitants had 
taken refuge. His fierce and menacing counte- | 
| nance augmented the anxiety; and "conſternation 
with which they awaited his deciſion ; but laying 
his ſword upon the table, he thus ae; [the - 
alarmed multitude. Take courage, ſaid he, 
e this blood which ſtains my fword, is abe Mat of 
« your fellow-citizens, but it is that of the Ruf- 
t ſians, e 1 1 for 10 preſerva- | 
4 tion. 5H, „„ Hemno;:. eee ee e | 


{ * to an The 
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Tue following, though it preſents an unpleaſing 
0 kitange af Keri, yet being of the manners of 
| OY may be confidered an heroic action. 
At the Maſſacre, on Saint Bartholomew's day, 
two confederates, De Veſins and Vignieres, were 
then, and for a long time before, inveterate ene- 
: eee eee the latter was ſhut up in his 
4 e, expectitig every moment to be put to death, 
= De Veſins ruſhed in along with ſome armed 
men, forced the door. and | ordeted him to fallow 
bim; having brought him down into the ſtreet, he 
made him get on horſebagk and ride along with 
chim out of the city ; then condubted him as a 
priſoner to Quercy, without even ſpeaking to him. 
Vignietes [endeavoured to recontile: himſelf ta his 
fate, which he thought inevitable; when, to his 
utter aſtoniſhment, he found himſelf at his on 
3 eren there informed by De Veſins, that 
;ontrived that ſtratagem in order to fave 
his my Vignieres, grateful and . overjoyed;; of- 
ſeued to iombrade him ; but the other, being of a 
4exocious temper; repulſed: him, ſaying: Ida 
want your gratitude; be either my friend ar m7 
<<" exiemy, whichever 95 5 .chule,” and e 5 
aquitted him. 54 EH 30 0999 5 1 BY 
» However generous:/this act cortainly was: the 
ibehavioar of the benefactor. 1 adlige | 
-tiſguting. i509} #1 jt Jud 27 2-ywollt oy 
3 _ : We hall; therefore; -ttlats os equally genefous; | 
which does infinite honour to the wiſdom andi mo- 
ration of the hero of it. | | 


| 5 Scipio 


— 4 » fy 2 | ! 


Selbe Africanus having vanquiſhed: the Celtibe- 
"via; a young and beautiful lady became his cap- 


tive; ſeeing her at his feet, her misfortunes affected 

him yet more than her beauty ;. and being informed | 
that ſhe was betrothed-to a prince, named Allicius, 
he reſigned her into the hands of her lover's father, 


preſenting her at the ſame time with all the gold 


they had brought for her ranſom. He behaved in 


this conjunctute with a delicacy,” ſo much the more 


_ praiſe.worthy, as his youth. and victory ſeemed to 


How ere eee — * =y 
good fortune. 1 

The following action, Seen ot ed ü e as. 
ture; is juſtly intitled to its place in ais chapter. 
One muſt be truly generous to refuſe a reward that 


cuſtom and propriety would allow him to accept, 


- eſpecially when the ſtraitneſs of circumſtances joins 

2 powerful inoentiwe to ne pt fo favourable an 

event. 2 2 160 eie on 31 Dar hut 
14 7928 reist ü, hy werchane of: the 


province of Chenft, went to Mongtimg to 2buy 


ſome cotton there, and happened to drop his pure, 


containing t50:0unces of ſilver, on the dad thither, | 


near the mountain Songkia. A poor labourer, name 


*Chi- -yeou, going early the next morning, as uſual, | 


do his day labour near this mountain, found tie 
purſe. He. continued at bis work Jater than! uſual, 
in expectation of ſome perſon appearing to claim at, 
x but riob6dy doing ſe, he brought the treaſure hume, 
a 1 40 dee. O ** ſays ne, 


* 5 | | 64 We | 


* 
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& 'We- muſt not keep this purſe ; it does not belong 


obs to us. I would prefer- living in poverty all my 


life than to meddle with what belongs to another. 
Endeavour to find out the right owner to-mor- 
'«& row, and don't fail to return it to him.“ 
Teing- ti, upon diſcovering his loſs, had advertiſe- 
ments poſted on the gates, and four quarters of the 
city, offering a reward of half of what the purſe 
contained to whoever would reſtore it to him. The 
labourer was no ſooner informed of theſe advertiſe- 


| ments, than he haſtened to the captain who com- 


manded in that quarter, and told him that he had 
found a purſe; but being deſirous to know, whe- 


ther it was the ſame that was advertiſed, he requeſt- 


ed of him toi ſend. for the merchant, | that by en- 
. quiry they might find out whether or not he really 
was the owner of it. Teing-ti having convinced 
them that the purſe belonged to him, Chi-yeou re- 
turned it to him, politively refuſing to accept of half 
of the contents, which was offered to him as the pro- 
miſed reward. He was then offered 85 ounces of 
ſilver, and refuſed” them alſo. The merchant then 


took another method to teſtify his gratitude : he ſet 
apart 107 ounces of ſilver on one ſide, and 63 on 
the other; ſaying, that in fact he had borrowed the | 
larger ſum, but that the 6g ounces, were his own; 
which he;conjured . in the moſt earneſt 
terms, to accept of. By, no means,” ſaid Chi- 
eon; “ L have no more right to this ſum, chan 5 
e had tothe others. W all, 8 all belongs 


FR + 
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<« to you; I am ſuffciently rewarded, in having 
«© reſtored it to you. This action, as it juſtly 
merited, was univerſally admired ; and the gover- 
nor of the city, having acquainted the vioeroy f 
the province, he ſent the labourer 50 ounces of 
ſilver and a picture, (in China they hang pictures 
before their doors,) on which were painted four 
characters, which ſignified, <* huſband and wife 
cc rendered illuſtrious by diſintereſtedneſs and gene- 
<« roſity. Copies of this admirable tranſaction 
were publiſhed throughout the province, and the 
governor of Montſeing received orders to raiſe a 
monument near the labourer's houſe, with an in- 
ſcription to perpetuate the remembrance of it, The 
emperor, upon peruſal of the viceroy's memorial, 
was ſo pleaſed, and affected at his recital, that 
he took occaſion from thence to addreſs a mo- 
ral inſtruRion to his ſubjects, in which he exhorted 
them in the moſt pathetic terms to the practice of 
virtue. As for the labourer Chi-yeau, added 
the prince, I make him a mandarin of the ſeventh 
' & order, which intitles him to wear the cap, and | 
66 bonnet, and befides, I beſtow on him loo Ounces 
“ of filver, to proye my eſteem for his upright 
£ conduct, and to excite in others a deſire to emu» | 
ec late his example.” | 

The, ſingularity of an ation daws.no; bt ts 
merit. This can only be determined by the mo- 
ve that urged it, and the end that was propoſed by 


It, n een de following vill appear, 
H we 
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we ſhould think ourſelves blameable to omit inſert- 
ing . - 

At the Revolution of Genoa, the council wanted 

to eſtabliſh new taxes; they appointed a day, on 


Wich they were to aſſemble and draw up the edict 


0 them with thoſe ct 


for that purpoſe; but that morning a Genoeſe 
gentleman, Monſieur Gillo, diſtinguiſhed by his 
birth and riches, and reckoned rather a ſingular 
character from ſome little oddities which occaſion- 
ally appeared in his diſpoſition, went unexpectedly 
into the antichamber of the council-room, and 
ſtrewed it all over with ſhort pieces of cord of about 
a foot and an half in length, and then withdrew. 
| Every counſellor, as he paſſed, enquired the mean- 
ing of theſe cords ; and being told, that Monſieur 
Gillo had ſtrewed them there, ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders and went on. They had but juſt begun 
their deliberation, when Monſieur Gillo entered a 
ſecond time. They all eagerly enquired, what was 
his meaning for ſtrewing cords about in that man- 
ner? To which he replied : “ Since the taking up 
arms to defend the republic, the people have 
neglected to purſue their induſtry that formerly 
6 maintained them; therefore, to eftabliſh ' new 
"<6 taxes, which without rendering any efſential 
: ſervice to the ſtate, muſt neceſſarily reduce 
8 them to deſpair, in ſuch caſe 1 conſidered it 
«an act of juſtice and humanity, to provide 
s, that they may hang 
2 themſelves?! 8 « But money f is * want- 


| UL ing; | 
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te ing; and where muſt we ſeek for it?” © Where 
c it is,” anſwered he; and quitting the palace, he 
directly went to his houſe, whence he returned with 
four. porters, carrying 500, ooo livres in gold and 
filver, which he ordered them to pour in the middle 


of the hall. Let each of you contribute as 


« much,” ſaid Monſieut Gillo, retiring while be 
ſpoke, „and the deficiency will ſoon be made up. 

Notwithſtanding the ſingularity of his behaviour, 
the motive of ſo generous a proceeding excited 
_ univerſal admiration ; which, aided; by thé ififlu<. 
ence of example, induced the nobles unanimouſly - 
to contribute according to their _— "M0 which 
means Genoa ne th” mn 2 ruinous taxa- | 
tion. . et | 
* badly e ee b fn unn 
| and generous actions as we have, with, pleaſure; 
| recited in this chapter, let thoſe: who ſeriouſly peruſe 
it judge; and we flatter ourſelves they will join us 
in opinion, that nothing more remains for a gene- 
rous foul to wiſh for than more enlarged circum- 
| ſtances, or more extenſive faculties, to allow him 
a free indulgence of practiſing this admirable virtue, 


ſo pleaſing in the recollection to himſelf, arid fo 1 
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& oecanomy; to preferve the patrimony we 
re rom our anceſtors and to augment 
6; our induſtry, is not only the maxim of ſound 
philoſophy, but perfectly laudable in its motiue; 
yet it frequently happens, that with all our care and 
trie, we cannot preſerve our patrimony with 
Integrity, without tormenting an unhappy debtor, 
MARY Aker innumerable rn and end- 
a tedious alk ruinous ene l 
_ gigour of the .law to recover that which, perhaps, 
chis very method often readers impoſſible; this in- 
dee is to act batharouſly, to diſturb the harmony 
of: ſociety, and by attracting: Public indignation, 
often creates one's ſelf a torment for life ; it is here 
our humanity ſhould interpoſe, and induce us to 
accept of any accommodation that can conciliate as 
much as poſſible our own intereſt with the melan- 
* * of our debtor ; we * even go 
Fi "Om 
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Farther, if the latter is inſolvent, and that witly all 
poſſible management the moſt moderate conditions 
cannot be complied wih; in ſuch: caſe we ſhould 
relinquiſh our right, and generouſly remit-the debt 
Nevertheleſs, it is certainly extremely vexatious' to 


ſuffer a loſs, often owing » ID | 


; and confe- 


own heart and generous” 


quently no lefs difficult to reſtrain ——— and 


not avail ourſelves of the means that the laws of our 
country afford us, to compel our debtor to fulfil his 


engagement. But let us conſider; when this pur- 
fart becomes: unvailing and unprefitabley and When 
it could only poſſibly tend to increaſe the miſery ang 
misfortunes' of an inſolvent debtor, what can be 


gained by indulging our diſcontent, and thus obſti- 


nately perſiſting to recover our right. Beſides,-the 
expences that will accumulate on account of the 
endleſs multiplicity ef proceedings to be gone 
through, the uncertainty of human judgments, 
and conſequently the continual inquietude that at- 
tends the tediouſneſs of litigation, the turns and 


folicitations we muſt make, the time we mult loſe, 

the many important affairs that we muſt of courſe 
neglect. And what after all is to compenſate for fo 
much trouble? Would it be the barbarous pleaſute 
of ſering the downfall of our adverfary; of Having 
iaiumanly wreſted from him the” ſhattered" rei- 
nant of his ruined fortune, or to deprive: him of 
the means to ſibſiff and to provide for his own' ne- 


a 5 it 


cents, and tht of his wretched family? Should — 


| 
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it be even the ſilly pride of being triumphant in 2 
diſpute which intereſted oar honour and reputation, 
though by far more excuſable ; yet neither that nor 
any other ſatisfaction can balance or compenſate the 
troubles and vexations inſeparably attendant on 


_ contentiouſneſs. - To conſult - only reaſon in this 

caſe, it will, point out to us the advantage of relin- 
auiſhing our rights rather than to purſue them at 
the expence of our peace of mind. 
from us, who expect to be as happy here below, 

as the imperfection of human nature will admit; 
far be from us a ſentiment of ſelf-intereſt, that does 


Far then be it 


not know how or when to relax; far be from us 
this ſpirit of covetouſneſs, that blindfolds us to the 


opportunity in which we ought to make ſome ſacri- 
tices, and involves us in a labyrinth of affairs often 
productive of misfortunes to ourſelves, and always 
depriving us of that tranquillity we are ſo ſoli- 
citous to attain z but ſtill more carefully let. us 
avoid this avaricious inclination . which, when we 
even have nothing to conteſt prompts us daily to 


ſeek out new methods of accumulating nie, 


which, how great ſoever, we never truly enjoy. 


But let us, on the contrary, thankfully and peace- 


[ _ ably enjoy whatever it has pleaſed Divine Provi- 
dence to beſtow on us, and, by a well-regulat ted 
beconomy, aſcertain the extent of our real wants, 
ſetting juſt bounds to them, as well as if the dimi- . 
nution of our circumſtances rendered ſuch ſalutary 


deren, n. 5 and i io (his mode of con- 
* - SER duet 
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duct we ſhall find true happineſs and tranquillity. 
To know when to ſacrifice our intereſts, and at alt 
times to be contented with the mediocrity of our 


poſſeſſions ; in a word, to live diſintereſtedly is the 


precept of wiſdom ; and we ſhall not want exam 
ples to point out to us, the innumerable and pre- 
cious advantages reſulting from the n, of = 
prudent moderation. 
When Monſieur Helvetius had curchalkd: 3 
eſtate of Vaſsi, he found a gentleman (one of the 
tenants) unable to diſcharge a debt that had been 
eontracted in the time of his predeceſſor, and which 
made a part of the produce of the land. This gen- 
tleman preſenting himſelf before Monſieur Helve- 
tius, candidly revealed to him the melancholy. fate 
of his affairs, which prevented him, for ſome yuirs 
paſt, from paying his rent punctually, by which he 
had got ſo deeply in arrear, that it was utterly im- 
poſſible for him to pay the entire ſum then; but 
would faithfully promiſe to pay a year current and 
a year's arrear; he added, that if more was exact - 
ed of him, it would abſolutely be his immediate 


deſtruction, and alſo conjured Monſieur Helvetius 


to give orders to his attorney to ſtop, or at leaſt to 


ſuſpend his proceedings againſt him. I know 


“ yery; well,” anſwered Monſieur Helvetius, - 
ts that you -are an honeſt worthy man, though 
“fortune has hitherto been unpropitious to you. 
« You will pay me, in future, as well as you 
4 ee can; and here is a paper which | 
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«< wilt effectually put a ſtop to the attorney's 
Ye proceedings.” In effect it was a general ac- 
| quittance. Overpowered with gratitade and joy, 
. the gentleman ſunk down at his: benefactor's feet. 
« You have ſaved my life, fir,” ſaid he, © as well 
« as that of my wife and five children.” Monſieur 
Helvetius haſtily raiſed and embraced him, and 
- made him accept of a penſion of x000 I to 
educate his children. 
We appeal now to every ſoul who | is | bleſſed with 
| ſenſidility, which of the two enjoyed moſt the happy 
effects of this generous diſintereſtedneſs. But if inte- 
e xeſt, this tyrant of the generality of mankind, fome-. 
times re prefies in us this ſentiment of beneficence 
chat whiſpers to us in fayour of a diſtreſſed debtor; 
if i: at times leads us to err towards an honeſt man, 
who uſes in vain; every effort to acquit himſelf, it is 
our duty to repair our fault, and we cannot do it in 
a more noble and glorious manner than Monfieur 
d Salt did in regard to one of his neighbours wirr 
whom motives of intereſt induced him to quarreF 
ſome time before. May fuch examples inſpire us 
with more generous ſentiments, when we ſhalt un- 
happily have an indlination to yield to the diftates of 
that covetouſneſs ſo natural to mankind! | 
The perſon in queſtion lived quietly: with his fa- 
mily, upon a final? farm that he rented; but the 
unavoidable expences of his little houſthold incapa- 
citate> him from cultivating and improving his farm 
8 2 out _ at that time 


very 
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very intimate with him, offered to aſſiſt him with 
money ſufficient for the purpoſe, the reimburſement 
of which he only required at three different pay- 
ments out of the profits of the farm, and at ſuch 
ſtated periods as they had agreed upon; though the 
product did not anſwer the ſpeculation, this incon - 
venience by no means retarded the firſt payment, as 
che proprietor ſtrained every point to diſcharge it; 
and acquitted himſelf equally at the next time, but 
had much more difficulty to do it. During all this 
time the two neighbours continued in the greateſt 
intimacy and friendſhip; but the debtor, finding 
himſelf utterly unable to make the third payment, 
which was even for a larger ſum than the two pre- 
eeding ones, thought it beſt to inform Monſieur 
Salt of his embarraſſment, in hopes to obtain from 
his friendſhip a ſufficient time to fulfil his engage- 
ments, It was granted to him; but Monſieur Salt 
chaneed' to let fall ſome words that were rather 
harſh, as they ſeemed to intimate that it was partly 
the debtor's on fault that he was then unable” to 
pay. Shoeked at a reproach that he by no means 
deſerved; he hurried away, and by uſing every ex 
ertionß he at laſt got together as much money as 
would diſcharge the debt, which he brought imme- 
diately to his creditor, requeſting him to return his 
ſecurity. Thus two friends, who had been ſo many 

years linked in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and united in 


tme bands of reciprocal eſteem, fell out. Monteur 


. as exainination, doubtlefs felt ſome re- 
Hs | ' morſe | 
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morſe for his harſhneſs; and making diligerit en- 
quiries to find out where he had procured the money 
he had given him, he at length ſucceeded, and 
waiting upon the worthy man who had accommo- 
dated him with it, he candidly avowed his ufigene- 
rous proceeding, and intreated that he would accept 
of it back again from him without ever giving the 
leaft hint of his having done ſo to the debtor until 
he could conceal it no longer. The propoſal being 
accepted, Monſieur Salt immediately deſtroyed the 
note that was paſſed for it; and in about three 
months after, during which time the two friends 
never ſaw each other, the debtor having ſettled his 
affairs, waited on his new creditor, intending to pay 
him and make his acknowledgments ; but how in- 
expreſſible was his aſtoniſhment upon being inform- 


- ed, that Monſieur Salt had long fince paid it for 


lim ! Penetrated with the moſt lively gratitude, 


all remembrance of the i injury he had received was 


inſtantaneouſly obliterated, and he directly went to 
Monſieur Salt's houſe: to pay off the new debt, 
' which he had unknowingly contracted, to him. 
His friend received him with the moſt affectionate 
politeneſs,” but obſtinately refuſed to receive the 
money, adding, that he had juſt right to make him 
amends in ſome manner for the diſpleaſure he had 
ſo inconſiderately given him, and which had for ſo 
long a time deprived himſelf of the converſation 
and ſociety of a beloved friend; that this circum- 


ſtance opportunely offerings he. ** his per- 
: | nien 
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miſſion to preſent that ſum for a little treat on ac- 
count of his daughter's approaching marriage. His 
offer was, accepted with the warmeſt effuſions of. 
gratitude. The debtor did not bluſh to on that 
without ſuch ſeaſonable aſſiſtance he could not then 

conclude the affair; but that ſum removing every 
difficulty, the young lady was married, and the two 
friends, happy in the renewal of their friendſhip, 
continue to give each other the moſt n. 
proofs of it. 

The Count de Soiſſons performed as laudable an 
action, and diſplayed yet greater generoſity in re- 
gard. of a poor gentleman, who was indebted a 
conſiderable ſum to him. He waited on the count, 
explained his melancholy ſituation, and W him 
to remit the half of the debt. That half, 
plied. the count, is no longer mine, ſince = 
4“ have aſked it of me; but as you leave me the 
« diſpoſal of the other half, I hope you. will do me 
« the favour to accept of it.” ; 

The following would be by no means F to 
the preceding, if an act of vengeance, ſtimulated 
by ſelf- love, had not tarniſhed the luſtre of it. But 
it is always an honour to humanity to reſtrain ſuch 
ſentiments, moderate the effects of them, and to 
endeavour to repair the wrong they have led us to 
commit by an oppoſite act of generoſity.., _ 
A perſon in very moderate circumſtances, . and 3 . 
very indifferent oeconomiſt, had let ſeveral years | 
rent run in arrear. His creditor. was a rich citizen, 


> 0 
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who was naturally of a moſt- obliging diſpoſition, 
and had repeatedly ſolicited his debtor to fettle mat- 

ters, and pay by degrees a ſum which was every day 
accumulating. To thefe numerous ſolicitations he: 
received many promifes, but all equally ineffec- 
tnal, freſh” ſolicitations, freſh promiſes, and ſtill 
the ſame conduct. Exaſperated af length, the credi- 
tor thought himſelf authorized to ſpeak, and 
that in a reſolute manner, to his debtor ; who feel- 

ing himſelf offended at this freedom, and the little 
ceremony his creditor had uſed in his expreſſions, 
anſwered him only by invectives; which enraged 


* 55 him ſo much, that he went to law with him : the affair 


was ſoon” terminated, the debtor being caſt with 
+. cofts of ſuit, and ordered to diſcharge the entire 
ſum within a ſhort ſpace of time, under a heavy 
penalty. This rendered him more mild and tracta- 

ble ; he even ſolicited his adverſary in the humbleſt 
terms to continue his former moderation and kind- 
neſs, which he had ſo unhappily forfeited; but the 
latter remembering the inſült he bad received 
_ from him, appeared inflexible, and the un- 
 kappy debtor returned home agitated with the 


-  ſevereſt inquietude ; mean time his creditor, too 


generous to take advantage of the privilege that the 
kw gave him to ruin him, ſupplled him by another 

hand with the- neceſfary fum to diſcharge the debt; 
wo amazed at receiving ſuch ſeaſonable and 'unex- = 
| pected relief, could not miſtake w hence it proceeded, 
* d acknowledging the benevolent hand wat fo u- 
| I manely 
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manely extended itſelf to relieve his amdety, he 
flew to his benefactor, to teſtify his gratitude for 
ſuch uncommon and unmerited generoſity, and re- 
ceived from him an acquittance” for principal and 
intereſt to that date, — * de more ex- 


act i in future. 


If it is fo praiſeworthy, for a mam to retinquiſh 
his right, when the afferting of it would be at- 


_ tended” with more prejudice to the debtor than ad- 
vantage to the creditor, how-truly magnanimons i 
it to aſſiſt an unfortunate perſon, who having a juſt 
demand againſt us, is rendered by his peverty un- 


able to conteſt it; and we ſhalF behold diſintereſſed- 


nefs, beneficence, gene roſtty, and juſtice ſuperlative, 
in the conduct of the late ee ne . 
ö ſuch an oecafion. 1 | ; 
This prince finding it neceſſary, Weg conmity 
to his inclination, to conteſt a certain litigious'affair, 
which it was of confequence to have brought to a 
final' decifion, bis generofity and diſintereſtedneſs 
ſuggeſted the idea of furniſhing” his opponent with 
money ſufficient to enable him to ſupport his cauſe; 
His royal highneſs was caſt ; but his love of equity; 
ever prevalent, led him to congratulate with his 
adverſary upon his having gained the law-ſnit, as 
his proſecuting if ſaved him from being guilty of an 
| injuſtice whieh, wege nnen, he Fame | 
ee ee win. 
The ſituation of ſome debtors dls thei; 
upon certain occafions; to public cemmiſerution, 
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the harſhneſs of their unrelenting creditor often | 
diſguſts even thoſe who by their profeſſion are 
obliged to ſupport his rights and pronounce in fa- 
vour of a man whoſe avarice and cruelty they 
internally deſpiſe: -of which the ens is 2 
proof. | : 
BA poor reduced man was proceeded. . Pas 
non payment of rent by a Huſſar, who was his 
landlord, and who knew that his only reſource was 
in a crop he, expected in the harveſt following. 
Upon this the huſlar caſt a greedy eye, and flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of being empowered to take it 
from him. The affair being brought into court, the 
judge, bailiff of Conde, one of the juſtices of the 
_ biſhopric of Evreux, being privately informed of 
the huſſar's intention, pronounced the. following 
judgment: Both parties being heard, we have 
« granted act of offers made on the part, of the 
66 Hines, of the ſum. of 30 livres 3 let them tell 
« over. Here the attorney for the plaintiff ſtood 
up and faid, that there had been no offers made ; 
but the judge ſtill went on, and chat be has now 
paid the faid ſum.” Which he actually threw 
upon de e table refer be to * 
The following fact i is * Wy the 9 nakure; 
it being the very perſons: who ſhould ſupport the - 
_  ereditor's claim, that partly anſwered. the debt to 13 
him, though having neither power nor inclination. | 
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this generous: action intimated no diſhonour to the 
creditor, as in the foregoing. -It was not here 
that indignation excited the commiſeration of the 
judges, but admiration of a moſt uncommon a& of 
diſintereſtedneſs on the part of the debtor's wife; 
which proves that a noble mind can have no greater 
incitement to the love and practice of virtue, than 
great examples; and it is with infinite pleaſure we 
collect ſo many to do honour to human nature. 

A workman being arreſted for a debt of 1800 
livres, his wife preſented a petition to parliament, 
requeſting permiſſion to ſubſtitute herſelf in pri- 
ſon in her huſband's ſtead, that he might, by being 
aàt liberty, ſoon earn as much money by his labour 

as would ſatisfy his creditor. Her requeſt was 
granted; but her proceeding. appeared ſo amiable 
and uncommon, that not only the magiſtrates. but 
ſeveral other perſons who were preſent, deſirous 
that ſhe might not ſuffer by her generoſity, made a 
collection for her, which amounted to nn, 
more than her huſband's debt. | 

If we revive the melancholy recollection of ns 
aid general inſurrection at Paris, on the third 
of May, 1775, for which the remarkable dearneſs 
of all kinds of corn ſeemed to furniſh a pretext, we 
alſo hope to afford ſome. pleaſure by the recital of a 

truly generous and beneficent act, performed by a 
labourer in the environs of that capital. At the ſame 
time we regret that the name of this virtuous citi- 


zen has not come to our knowledge, as we are 
thereby 
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thereby deprived: of handing it pap 
with its ſo juſtly merited elogiu m. 
Some ef the feditious peaſants, and who were 

perhaps led on by unhappy circumſtances, had 
taken away corn to the amount of 1200 livres from 
him; but when” the tumult had ſubſided, remorte 
and dread ſucceeded, and they would willingly pro- 
fir by the amneſty thut the munificenet of their ge- 


unable to reſtore the corn, or to pay for it, they 
conſequently® could not comply with the conditions 
on which” they were to receive their pardon; at 
length they formed the reſolution of revealing their 
_ diſtreſſed ſituation to the farmer, and having waited 
ort him for that purpoſe, he made each of them paſs 
him a nott for the amount” of the corn they? hau 
talem Overjdyed to obtain ſuch favourable terms, 
| they were going to launch out into achnowledg- 
ments; but the farmer prevented them, ſaying, 
« My friends, you have” ſatisfie® the law; it is 
« now my part to ſatisfy myſelf,” and directly 

* 0 "ws N e e 

debt. 8 

4 eavoured, by tha noting Salts. 
nes, to ſhew the moderation and diſintereſtedneſs 
eee points out for our nen | 
It wil pen by the ſubſequent; anc. 
+  tiling'the- een eee and _—_— 
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An incident which happened in the year 1775 
does ſuperlative honour to the virtuous Eecleſiaſtics, 
who gave ſo rare a proof of real diſintereſtedneſs. 
A young Clergyman had been ſettled ſome time 
in a place, the revenue of which ſcarcely: ameunted 
to 500 livres yearly ; he lived there tranquil and 
contented, when he was offered the beſt pariſh in 
the dioceſe of Chartres, a benefice that was com- 
puted to afford 15, oo0 livres yearly, a maternal 
uncle having offered to reſign in his favour; but 
his moderation and uncemmon- diffidence, which 
. modeſty ſometimes inſpires into the moſt exalted 
minds, prompted him to give a poſitive refuſal, 
though earneſtly ſolicited by his brother, who na- 
turally expecting to derive fome advantages from his 
poſſeſſing fo rieh a benefice, left nnn 
to perſuade him to accept of it. . 
It was by a ſimilar prineiple of diſintereftednets; 

that a worthy Paſtor applied the giſt of his royal 
maſter to the ſervice of his pariſhioners, his duty 
eee e W e * 

to his own uſe; © 
The: zeal that actuated! Monfieur Delahaye, cu- 
rate of Pavant, againſt the inſurgents, who had 
riſen in 1775, on pretence of the dearneſs of corn; 
was rewarded by the ſarceſs he had in reſtoring 
peace and good order in his pariſn, which was upon 
the point of being milled' by the prevalence. of a 
bad example. His majefty being informed of his 
Tree —— was pleaſed r 
his 
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his approbation by a penſion that he ordered him, 
ſome time after, upon the archbiſhoprick of Auch. 
No ſooner was this deſerving curate informed of his 
majeſty's pleaſure, than he directly aſcended. the 
pulpit, and thence beld the Wawing di ſcourſe to 
his: flock. EF . 
I haſten, my en 8 to announce to 8 
you, that my conduct towards you, at the time that 
vou were likely to be involved in the moſt diſagree- 
able circumſtances, having been repreſented to our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, he has been pleaſtd to 
order me a penſion; but-if I could. imagine that 
this mark of royal bounty was meant as a recom- 
pence, how ſincerely ſhould 1 mourn with you, 
that we lived in an age ſo depraved, that benefits 
are acquired by only fulfilling our indiſpenſable duty. 
Had I deviated in the leaſt from the conduct your 
welfare obliged me to hold, how culpable ſhould I 
appear in the ſight: of God and man; and how 
could I ſeem but deſpicable in your eyes, if I ſup- 
ported the idea that your misfortunes ſhould prove 
the means of my obtaining ſuch a favour from my 
ſovereign ! Overborne by the torrent of faction and 
licentiouſneſs, you were likely not only to become 
' criminals. to the ſtate, but the deſtroyers of your 
own. peace and welfare. It was my duty to try to 
- diflipate. this illuſion that faſcinated you, and I am 
amply recompenſed in the pleaſing regollection of 
having been ſo far uſeful to you. I can, therefore, 
n this * in * other üish than as a 
3 means 
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means that his majeſty has deſigned to leave to my 
diſpoſal for your benefit. I declare to you then, 
my dear friends, that in order to ſecond the bene- 
ficent views of my ſovereign, I, from this moment, 


5 ſolely appropriate it to you. I don't mean by aug- 


menting the charities I have uſually beſtowed; 
theſe are debts I have a right to diſcharge to the 
poor invalids, and ſhall ever think myſelf bound to 
do ſo; but, the penſion belongs to thoſe people Who 
are able and willing to earn, not by way of gratuity, 
but to ſupport them on thoſe days when they cannot 
find means to do ſo themſelves ; for this purpoſe we 
will every year join in conſultation the community - | 
of the inhabitants, to determine upon the different 
works requiſite to bring our lands into the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, by making roads, draining the 
commons, forming dykes to preſerve us from in- 
undations, by giving the waters an eaſy paſſage, 
and faving us from its ravages If we live long 

enough to bring all this to bear, and know of no- 

thing more neceſſary to be done after for ourſelves, 
we will then, my dear friends, turn our thoughts 
towards our neighbours, and ſay to them you are 
our brethren, you would aſſiſt us if in your power; 
permit us to endeavour to do you fervice, and we 
will continue to lengthen our roads as far as your 
neighbourhood. They of courſe will love and bleſs 

us; and in the mean time, we ſhall have done no 
more than to have afforded them a participation of our 


conveniencies, as thoſe new roads will enable us to 
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they may be diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage. It 
is to our bounteous menarch, my dear friends, we 
ſhall be indebted for all thoſe advantages. Let us 
thank the Almighty for having placed him over us, 
and beſeech his eternal goodneſs: to preſerve him 
and his miniſters. Here the curate would have 

_ was impoſſible, the tumultuous joy of the congre- 
gration cauſed the church to reſound with exclama- 
tions of long live the king } long live our curate ! 
while ſome, more ſtrongly affected, preſerved the 
moſt emphatic ſilene. 

Monſieur Delahaye deſcended from the pulpit, 
antcoukd hardly diſengage himſelf from his floek, 
who would not be ſatisfied e egg heir acknow 
ledgments without embracing kim. | 
This happened on the twenty-fifth-of. February, 
| 2776, immediately: after the celebration of Maſs. 
We have it from a letter, addreſſed to the author 
of the Garette of Agriculture, by Monfieur Sa 
. touxelle, ſecretary for iir tu dhe Society of Agric 


eulture at Saiſſons. 


eee 


| praring difimereſied, when it is not likely' that his 


being ſo could prejudice his fortune, is neither ex- 


55 traordinary nor partieularly meritorious; neverthe- 


e eee eee A er ve e be ce 
5 wen do-honour to human nature, but juſtly en- 
1 5 tttled 
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titled te public admiration and gratitude : of this 
kind is the following, with which we. will terminate 
this chapter. 

The auguſt Semiramis of the narth; that liberal 
patroneſs of arts and ſciences, who takes delight in 
collecting from all parts the moſt precious monu- 
ments of them, being defirous to purchaſe two 
ſuperb paintings of the celebrated Vanloo, then in 
the poſſeſſion of Madame de G—, a lady emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed by the charms of her wit and 


underſtanding ; ber imperial majeſty ſent her à 


propaſal to cede them to her for the ſum of 36,000 
livres, (they had originally coft no more than 4000 
livres, ) which being accepted, the money was im- 
mediately paid; but by an uncommon ſentiment of 


diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity Madame de G 


would not profit by the advantage. She kept to 
herſelf the ſum they had coft her, and ſent the re- 


maining 32,000 livres to the widow of Monſieur 


Vanloo, whoſe fortune was conſiderably inferior to 
what the merit of this celebrated * ould d init ä 


25 
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THAT various pretexts, each more ſpecious 
than another, appear to diſpenſe to a cer- 


tain point with practiſing the ſocial virtues of which 


we have made mention, even to the preſent, and 


all without diffidence or apprehenfion of tarniſhing 


their reputation of a good citizen, or an honeſt 


man. allow,“ ſays one, that I am obliged 


4 to forgive my enemy, but I am not obliged to 
cc anticipate his wiſhes, to be the firſt to ſeek him 


c and offer what perhaps may be agreeable to him; 


& yet I have no- objection to his coming to me. I 


& have forgotten his offence, and am willing to re- 
te ceive him, let ie ſpeak, I am * at his 


& ſervice.” 


*Tis thus that, i in the ordinary courſe of life, 


two people reciprocally keep aſunder when the pre- 


cept of forgiveneſs of injuries ſhould have brought 


dem together, had they but rightly underſtood 
and * it. 


* 41 


« I feel 
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ec I feel myſelf naturally inclined to benevolence, 

- © the misfortunes of my fellow-creatures affect me, 
e but it is not in my power to render eſſential ſer- 
< vices, my fortune is too limited, my « connecti- 
cc ons few, my intereſt of courſe very ſmall, ſo that 
<« ] am confined to the ſad neceſſity of affording only * . 
ce pity to the unfortunate. I know that alms-deeds 
eis a precept, that we ought to compaſſionate the 
% deplorable ſituation of an inſolvent debtor ; but 

cc the fame cauſe that reſtrains my benevolencę, ſets 
2 alſo ſtrict bounds to my liberalities, and hinders 

me from affording that relief my ſenſibility of 
cc 2 diſtreſſes of the indigent ſtimulates me to. 
« Prudence. does not permit me thus to ſacrifice my 
« own intereſt, by indulging a debtor with a re- 
„ miſſion of my claim, if he is unwilling or even 
| unable to pay, he muſt allow that I am very pa- 
< tient with him in not exerciſing the rigour of, the 
| « law, and when his miſconduct conſtrains me e 0 
have recourſe to it. I do not burthen him with 
<< unneceſſary expence, he has only himſelf to 
blame in that caſe. I am perfectly convinced 
«that gratitude is a tribute juſtly and indiſpenſably 
due to our benefactors; therefore, I always com- 
* ply with that duty and am particularly aſſiduous 
in making my court to thoſe, from whom I have 
received any favour; I only wiſh for an oppor- 
26k tunity to ſhew my benefactor that I would ſerve 
et hinv in ue - to the a extent d e 8 
ade 334 1584 $0 * 2 „ 1 * 
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It is uſually in this manner, and with all theſe 
Hmitations and reſtrictions, that the - generality of 
thoſe who pique themſelves on being good citizens, 
theſe frivolous excuſes they imagine themſelves ſe- 
cure from all apprehenſion of cenſure ; indifferent to 


_ «proach has its plauſible excuſe ; they even imper- 


-ceptibly yield to the illuſion, and actually fancy 
themſelves uſeful members of ſociety. But the 
caſe is very different with reſpect to probity ; every 
body lays claim to this virtue, and would wiſh to 
paſs for being ſtrictly honeſt, in every ſenſe of the 
word. No excuſe here to palliate the ſlighteſt 
-omiſfion ; it would cauſe a bluſh, to be reduced to 
the neceſſity of making one. But do we really 

know the full extent of the laws of probity? and 
+ Phat it indiſpenſably requires of us? Let us not 

"deceive ourſelves in this important inveſtigation, 
but diligently examine on what foundation it ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed, that we may be able to account to 


-ovirſelves for our conduct, and be certain that we 


have a juſt title to the appellation. of being boneft. 
Let us even obſerve what the Pagan philoſophers 
Nay upon the idea they have formed of probity. 


It is,” ſay they, <a ſinoere and ſolid attach- 


ee ment to all the' civilized virtues,” The pureſt 


ſolidly attached to the practice of all thoſe: virtues, - 
and you will be honeſt. according to the world and 
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to the law of its Divine Maker. But where ſhall 
we find this inviolable attachment to virtue? doubt- 
leſs, in the heart of a Chriſtian, in the heart of 
him who takes religion for the rule of his conduct, 
and who fears to ſwerve in the leaſt from the purity . 
of its ſublime - precepts. ; How unſtable, indeed, 
would that probity be that was. not founded on the 
firm baſis of religion? how unſteady the conduct of 


that man who lived according to the dictates of his 


fancy, whoſe actions would not be moderated or re- 
ſtrained by the maxims of the Goſpel ? how many 
delicate conjunctures, wherein the man of the moſt _ 
ſpecious integrity would relax in favour of ſelf. 


intereſt ? what could, in effect, without the aid of 


religion, counterbalance in the human heart that 
eager deſire that prompts him to enrich, to gratify 
himſelf, to gratify his paſſions, eſpecially, when he 
might be certain of ſucceeding, and at the ſame 
time to conceal it ſrom the public eye? how would 
a man, how would even a ſage or a philoſopher, 
conduct himſelf, who need only by a little art aſ- 
ſume the exterior of virtue, to take advantage of 
ſimplicity, or to ruin unſuſpecting innocence ? or, 


who need only have recourſe to a- plauſible falſe- 
hood to flander and remove a dangerous rival, or a 


formidable colleague? To uſe a little complaiſance, 
and aſſiduity to acquire an unjuſt protection, or an 


unlawhil ſupport, or by an impenetrable ſubtlety to 


appropriate to himſelf a matter that opportunity = 


tempted him with, he would, I ſuppoſe, | conſult 
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the laws of wiſdom and the precepts. of morality. 
But if his philoſophy, after all, is not ſupported by 
religion, it will appear very defeQive ; and I behold 
my philoſopher unable to conquer or refirain his de- 
ſire of inſuring his ſelf-intereſt, violate the ſcru- 
pulous laws of ſtrict probity. Nevertheleſs it is 
true, and muſt be allowed for the glory of human 
nature, that there are well diſpoſed minds. There 
are numbers unhappily deprived. of this divine light, 
| who being maſters of their paſſions, have not ſup- 


preſſed the ſentiments of beneficence and juſtice, 


that nature has ſo happily imprinted in the human 
heart, and who holding themſelves continually upon 
their guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of innate covet- 
ouſneſs, make inviolable probity the ground-work 
of their actions; but how ſmall the number, and 

how very difficult is it to find examples of ſtrict 


honeſty among thoſe whoſe principles are not form- 


ed and ſupported by a firmer foundation than the 
philoſophy of this ſelf- intereſted age! What phi- 


loſopher, in fact, if not thoroughly impreſſed with 
a juſt ſenſe of religion, will believe himſelf indiſ- 
penſably obliged to repair the Wrong he has com- 
mitted, when the law does not appear to enforce it? 


what philoſopher, uninfluenced by religion, would 
act as Monſieur Falvere did, ſome years ago? 
When, being counſellor of the parliament of Bri- 
tany, he was appointed to report a cauſe, he in- 
truſted the examination to people whom he be- 


lieved to be equally honeſt and well-meaning as 
himſelf; 


2 
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himſelf; and upon their information he decided the 
law-ſuit, to the very great prejudice of a poor and 
honeſt family, whoſe lawful property and only 
means of ſupport was thus wreſted from them. 
In ſome few months after this decree was given, 
he found out the error he had been guilty of, by 
his too great confidence in perſons who had not 
integrity; and being unable to reverſe the decree, 


which had been ſigned and executed, he determined 


to make the unhappy victims of his negligence 
every reparation in his power. For this purpoſe, 
he applied himſelf to find them out, and having 
ſucceeded, he acknowledged how much he was to 
blame, and actually indemnified * out ood his 
own private fortune. Fl | 
Monſieur Gayot de la Rejuſſe e in a a fimi- 
lar manner upon a different occaſion.  -- 
Being upon the bench one day, he Wen 
contrary to his uſual cuſtom, to drop aſleep, and 
for the. firſt time in his life, too intenſe ſtudy and 
the loſs of many nights reſt, occaſtoned by his in- 
ceſſant application to buſineſs, had over- powered 
him with fatigue; meantime the cauſe went on, 
the pleadings ended, and Monſieur Gayot gave his 
opinion; but the deciſion of this law: ſuit was ſo 
equally balanced, that the perſon who gained it had 
only the majority of one voice; which circum- 
ſtance alarmed the judge with a ſcrupulous appre- 
henſion of having, perhaps, been too precipitate in 
_ determination. His anxiety to clear up his 
7 T9: doubts 
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doubts made him order the papers of both parties 
to be brought to him as ſoon as the court broke 
up. He then minutely examined them; and, to 
his great concern, found that his apprehenſions 
were but too well, founded ; upon which he took 
a truly noble and decided part. He ſent directly 
for the party that was caſt, and reimburſed him 
with his own money, to the full amount of the 
principal ſum litigated, and the coſts of ſuit. 

To the glory of religion, we muſt acknowledge 
it is that alone which is capable of inſpiring ſuch 
ſentiments, and of encouraging the practice of 
them; therefore, we ſhall not be ſurprized at re- 
ceiving an example of the moſt conſummate probity 
from ſo religious a hero as Ge: late n Tu- 
renne. | 

Some deputies from a Davin City \ PREY on this 
brave officer, and intreated that he would not lead 
his army through their land; and the more effectu- 
ally to induce his compliance, they offered him the 
ſum of 100, ooo crowns, which he peremptorily 
refuſed, ſaying. Had the intereſt of my ſove- 
1 reign required, that I ſhould take that route, no 
56 bribery ſhould make me alter it; but on this 
* occaſion particularly I os it, as I hang 1 no in- 
-$*. tention to paſs that way. 15 

Let us now conſider a ads he 
man of the ſtricteſt integrity, if uninfluenced by 
the dictates of religion, and truſting ſolely to his 
own reaſon AS the unerring Judge of. his conduct, 
ae N would 
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would not waver in ſuch circumſtances, and believe 


himſelf authorized to profit by a gratification that 
would at once ſatisfy that avidity of gain ſo natural 
to mankind, and the appearance of mme to the 
intereſt of them who offered it. . 10 
Such actions as we have cited, are too Wend 
able to human nature not to occaſion regret at not 
meeting them more frequently; but we will indulge 
the pleaſing thought, that if application was uſed to 
ſeek them out, we ſhould find numerous inſtances : 
of which here are ſome others that juſtly merit a 
diſtinguiſhed place in this work, and will doubtleſs 
inſpire a profound reverence for * who have no 
formed them. | 
Monſieur Brulant, counſellor of the hotel de 
ville at Nancy, and Monſieur Rambois, formerly 
ſecretary- regiſter to the ſame juriſdiction, - diſpoſed 
of their employments. The ſale had taken place 
upwards of a year, to the ſatisfaction of all parties, 


when the king iſſued an edict in October, 1771, to 


ſuppreſs the common law officers. Meſſieurs 
Branlant and Bambois were grieved at the great 


loſs this would be to their ſucceſſors, who had 
paid them the ſtipulated ſums for the places, and 


they determined to make them amends; according- 
ly, the former, though burthened with a numeroug 
family, remitted 3000 livres to Monſieur Varinet, 


his ſucceſſor, and the latter the ſum of 2000 livres 


to his Pons Monſieur act ichel. 


ET: ? Could 
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Could any other than a perſon who had the moſt 
profound veneration for religion, behave as Mon- 
ſieur Nuble did, with reſpect to the poet Scarron. 
The latter, being under the neceſſity of diſpoſing 
of his patrimony, in order to pay off debts and 
ſettle his affairs, ſold it to Monſieur Nuble, who 
paid him 18, ooo livres for it, without knowing to 
a certainty how much it was worth. The bar- 
gain, which was made by mutual agreement be- 
tween themſelves, and concluded according to law, 
each ſeemed contented with; but Monſieur Nuble, 
after taking poſſeſſion, made an accurate inſpection 
into the value of his purchaſe, which, having 
thereby found to be too much to his advantage, 
he went to Scarron, and ſaid to him: „ Your 
e eſtate, fir, from the eſtimate I have made of it, 
„ appears to be worth above 2000 crowns more 
« than we have agreed upon; therefore, I have 
4 brought that ſum with me, and wc * 
* preſenting it to you.“ 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ki at aw 
8 lived at too great expence, thonght it pru- 
dent to retire for ſome time to one of his eſtates, 
at à conſiderable diſtance from the capital; he 
there contracted a particular friendſhip for a ma- 
giſtrate, who lived in his neighbourhood, and 
whoſe merit, talents, and inviolable integrity, had 
gained him univerſal eſteem; in converſation one 
day, the nobleman introduced a propoſal of marri- 


age fc we this Rey 8 Ws with his ſon. The 
— 
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magiſtrate repreſented to him the diſproportion of 
the alliance, confidering the inferiority of his 
daughter's birth ; but the: young lady's amiable diſ- 
poſition, her agreeable perſon, and fine accom- 


plihments, obviating that objection, the parents 


concluded the match to their mutual fatisfaction. 
The nobleman, at his return, acquainted his ſon 
with what had paſſed, who ſeemed very much 
ſurprized; which- bis father obſerving, added, 
„My ſon, you naturally imagine me to be poſ- 
C ſeſſed of an opulent fortune, but it is time to 


<« undeceive you: here is the exact; ſtate of my 


« fortune, and my debts; read it attenti vely, that 
you may, by forming reffections, be enabled to 
« judge of the propriety of my propoſal, in which 
«© your intereſt and: happineſs have been maturely 
« and eſſentially  conſuted. By your alliance 


«with 2 family, hg in the higheft degree poſ- 


«© ſels integrity and virtue, joined to an ample 
“ fortune, you may reaſonably expect every ſocial 
* happinefs, and the comfort of being empowered 


© to ſupport an elevated rank. T expect your 


« anſwer to-morrow.”* Fhe young man made a 


reſpectaful bow and retired immediately te his 


apartment, where he carefully peruſed the paper his 
father gave him, and was no leſs aſtoniſhed: than 
chagrined to find, that fo. far from having any pro- 
ſpect of receiving a ſucceſſion by his father's death, 
he would on the contrary. be confiderably involved 


in debt; nevertheleſs; he reſolved to act in a man- 


14. | ner 
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ner worthy of him ; and taking horſe very early the 
next morning, he went directly to the magiſtrate's 
houſe. After the uſual compliments : Sir, ſaid the 
young gentleman, © my father was pleaſed yeſter- 
day to acquaint me with the propoſal he made 
you in my favour ; but my nature is incapable of - 
\ © deceit: I have brought you the real ſtate of my 
c father's affairs, which he gave me; and you will 
thereby perceive the melancholy ſituation he is in 
«© —judge then, ſir, if my pretenſions can be 
« founded.” © Ah! fir,” ' interrupted the magi- 
te ſtrate, how infinitely have you. increaſed the 
c eſteem I always had for you! Vour birth and 
% accompliſhments ever beſpoke the nobleman ; 
„ but your virtue and probity do honour to your 
< rank, and are in my opinion far more eſtimable. 
« If you will condeſcend to accept of my daughter, 
e my fortune, perhaps, mag. ſupply any deficien- 
te cies in yours.” The marriage was conſequently 
concluded, and, having virtue and honour for its 
baſis, the moſt perfect happineſs that mortals are 
* of enjoying was the recompencge. 
Though of a different nature, and not by wap 
means ſo far interfering with intereſt and ſelf-love, 
yet the following - ſhews an act of *he quite con- 
ſummate probitx/xF. | 
- Monſieur Dugart received a e Ban; the 
bakers of the city of Lyons, ſupplicating his per- 
miſſion to increaſe the price of bread ; which he 
told en he would examine and conſider of. They 
| 5 Withdrew, 
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withdrew, but left a purſe of 200 louiſdores behind 
them, not doubting but ſuch a precaution would 
inſure his compliance; but the next time they 
waited upon this magiſtrate, he returned them their 
petition, ſaying: Gentlemen, I have weighed 
« your reaſons in the ſcales of juſtice, and found 
* them too light: it does not appear to me, that the 
« public has a right to ſuffer by an unjuſt mono- 
% poly; as to the reſt, I have divided the money 
« you left here between the two hoſpitals of this 
“% city, as I ſuppoſed you could not leave it for any 
other purpoſe ; and ſince you can afford to be- 
% ſtow ſo much in alms, I cannot help chinking, 
« that inſtead. of loſing by your trade, it, on the 
« contrary, muſt be very profitable. 

We now have the pleaſure to introduce an ex- 
ample, left us by a great prince, who, by acting in 
a manner truly worthy of admiration, proves that 
intereſt could not, even for a moment, balance, in 
the heart of this upright monarch, the ſentiment of 
juſtice man owes to his fellow-creatute. While 
virtue thus adds luſtre to diſtinguiſhed rank, we 
pride ourſelves i in the idea, that he who could act ſo 
nobly on a throne, would behave in a ſimilar man- 
ner, had Providence en him in any other ſtation 5 


of life. 


F rederick the Fifth, 1 of Bensssh ing, 
conteſted a law-ſuit, which regarded him perſon- 
ally, happened to gain his cauſe on one of thoſe 
n days on which the monarch himſelf 

1 diſpenſes 
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diſpenſes juſtice. His opponent was a woman; and 


after the decree was given againſt her, ſhe requeſted 
a private audience, when ſhe ſtated ſeveral matters 
of moment, which had been omitted in her defence, 
and at length convinced his majeſty,- that the decree 
was unjuft ; who, far from being offended at a 
ſubject's taking ſuch a liberty, not only made her 
inſtant reparation, but condemned his own precipi- 
tate conduct. Thus Frederick, in the cabinet, re- 
paired the errors of Frederick on the tribunal. 

'Fhe celebrated Cang-hi, emperor of China, by 


his conduct towards a principal mandarin, ſhews 
us an example of integrity and probity, worthy 


of being recorded to the moſt diſtant ages. 
Being one day accidentally ſeparated from his re- 


tinue at a hunting party, he perceived an old man 


ſitting by the road fide weeping bitterly ; he aſked 
him, what was the matter? „Alas! fr,” anſwered 
& the man, not knowing who ſpoke to him, I 


& had but one comfort left in the world, an only 
©, child, and who was beſides my ehief ſupport ; a 
„ Tartarian mandarin inhumanly forced him from 

„ me, and thereby reduced me to deſpair ; for 


* how can a poor old man like me obtain juſtice 


<< from a governor ?? “ Much eaſter than you 


« imagine,” replied the emperor. Get up behind 
« me, and let us go to the houſe of this unjuſt 
46 ravither. ge The old man conſented; and, after 
two hours riding, they arrived at the mandarin's 


. that „ 


guards 
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guards and attending nobles had actually come to 
ſeek for him, and followed him into the houſe. 
Cang-hi remonftrated with the mandarin upon the 
violence of his proceeding, and then gave orders 
for his being beheaded upon the ſpot ; which being 
executed, he then turning to the young man's fa- 
ther, faid, „I appoint you to ſucceed in place of 
ce the guilty wretch, whoſe death has fo juſtly paid 
<< the forfeit of his crime: learn, by his example, 
« the neceſſity of a governor's making ſtrict juſtice 
© the invariable rule of his conduct; and affure 
«« yourſelf, that if you in any degree ſwerve from 
« it, a ſimilar fate awaits you; but if you find 
« your capacity une qual to the taſk of governing, 
let me know as ſoon as poſſible, that I may pro- 
« vide accordingly.” 8 

Fuſtice being the eſſential charaQeriſtic of probi- 
ty, every juſt man is of courſe an honeſt man; it is 
then the duty of princes carefully to obſerve that 
juſtice be exactly adminiſtered to its full extent 
throughout the kingdom, and conſequently incum- 
bent on them to repreſs moſt ſeverely the too fre- 
quent abuſe of the authority they are obliged to 
confide to thofe who a& in their name and repre- 
ſent them. "Though upon thoſe occaſions they only 
act as their duty requires, nevertheleſs, the manner 
T in which they acquit themſelves often gives them 
an additional claim to public admirat on and Slati- 

, as we : ſhall fink in FUSE following. | 
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The Emperor of Germany having learned, in 
the courſe of his; journey to Bohemia, that a judge 
of one of the tribunals of Budweis, was not only 

extremely negligent in fulfilling the duties. of his 
ſtation, but likewiſe guilty of many acts of oppreſ- 
fion, his majeſty, deſirous not to expoſe him by a 
public reproof, condeſcended to diſguiſe himſelf, 
and, under a borrowed name, got admittance to 
him, and in the mildeſt terms repreſented the fatal 
conſequences a diſcovery, of his conduct to the em- 
peror would certainly have, and exhorted him to 
fulfil the duties of his employment with more juſtice 
| and. regularity for the future. The judge imagin- 
ing that it was only one of his imperial majeſty's. 
officers who thus undertook to. reprimand him, and 
had not credit ſufficient to carry his complaint higher, 
(as if he had he thought he would not come to ex- 
poſtulate with him,) made a very abrupt anſwer, 
ſaying, that he would have enough to do, if he was 
to give attention to every tinſelled coxcomb, who, 
fancying himſelf of ſome conſequence at court, 
might take upon him to diſapprove of his conduct, 
adding, © A perſon. poſſeſſed of ſuch a place as I, 
4e have, has a right to make the moſt profitable i 
and convenient uſe of it, and live at eaſe; it is the 

c people's duty to reſpect us, not ours to reſpect. 1 
« them.” The emperor, juſtly enraged at ſuch; _ 


— abuſe of authority, and ſo daring an avowal of it, 


called his own name aloud, and was ampel 


* by bis retinue, who being at 4 ſmall 
. Aintenes, 


66 
% 
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diſtance, ran at the ſound, to the terror and amaze= 
ment of the nn. Judges who. WAS. Aan 
put in irons. . > 

An aga of Cee gave Mates Bel. 
lerive a proof, that integrity and probity are re- 
ſpected in all countries. Monſieur Bellerive return- 
ing from Bender by Conſtantinople, in his way to- 
France, met this aga upon the road, at the head of 
his little troop, who aſked, him how much he paid 
for his horſes ? and being informed: Thou haſt. 
paid too much,” ſaid the aga, and directly or- 
dered the caravancer, who was a Greek by nation, 
to come before him: Jahould, faid he, “ hy 
« haſt thou made this F renchman pay thee more 
& than thou wouldſt, get from another? * Sir, 


« he paid me only the price we had agreed upon. 


« If thy law. permits thee to exact more than thy 


1 


bas the rd "nt it ok hecaule Fong is a a ſtranger. 
6 in this country, that thqu chould'ſt make him pay 


« more than a native ? I aſſure thee, very little 


« would make me order thee an hundred baſti- 
« nadoes. The caravancer directly return- 
ed the two piſtoles he bad over-charged to 
Monſieur Belleriye, who quietly purſued his 
journey, and arrived the next nn at Hog: 


| Winans 11 0 431215 


One of thoſe 'beneficent, 3 who, * 
ws the happineſs of their people, are ever watchful : 
to r and prevent abuſes, and who was aware 

that 


— 
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that emperors and kings are liable to be ' deceived, 
got a hint of the manner in 'which certain people 
ſometimes behave, when it is neceſſary to purchaſe 


- defenders of the ſtate; and being defirous to be 


more fully informed, went one day in diſguiſe to a 


houſe of rendezvous, and offered to enliſt. How 
* much will you | have?” faid one to him. 
* Whatever our ſovereign allows, 1 ſhall be 


& content with. They handed him at engage- 
ment, which he ſigned, and then gave him about 
z fourth part of what the menareh really allowed for 
each man; and it not unfrequently happens that it 
is the officer himſelf who thus meanly defrauds the 
ſoldier. The new recruit was then given up to the 


ſubaltern officers, who ſoon eafed him of part of 


the trifle he had received. He was afterwards con- 
ducted” to the guard-houſe, and there bubbled out 
of the remainder. They then employed him in the 


moſt menial offices; made him cut down wood, 


heat the ftoves and attend the ſtew-pans. But in 
the courſe of thoſe various occupations, he con- 
ttived to lip away unperceived under the new diſ- 


guife they found out for him, and ſoon after fent for 


the commanding officer, to hom he reprefented 
his duty in the ftrongeſt terms, exhorting him to 
the ſtricteſt vigilance in preventing fach abuſes in 
future. This paſſed in preſence of ſeveral of the 
military; affording them a uſeful” leffon, which, if 


e N W on their own part, 
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pointed out the the indiſpenſable neceſſity of regu- 
lating the conduct of thoſe under their command. 

Let a prince, who is deſirous to diſcharge the 
weighty functions of royalty as he ought to do, 


never permit himſelf to be biaſſed by reſpect of 


perſons, or by the ſolicitations of his courtiers, 
who are ever watchful to keep the unfortunate, and 
indeed the people in general, as diſtant from the 
royal ear as poſfible; but on the contrary, let him 
tiften with affability to even the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, whoſe intereſt he ſhould conſider with pa- 
rental care. This is to fulfil the ſerupulous laws of 
probity; in a word, to fulfil his duty, which, to 
keep inviolate, neither the ties of blood, nor the 
imperious voice of nature, thould be allowed t their : 
powerful influence. 

Of ſuch heroiſm we p66 8 ü in the 
hey conduct of a Sultan; which alone ee 


render his name immortal. 


An Arab, fays our hiſtorian, e bil: 
at the Sultan's feet, complained i in the moſt moving 
terms of an outrage, committed in his houſe by two 


. ftrangers. The ſultan directly accompamed him 


thither, and ordering the lights to be extinguithed, 

he had the criminals ſeized, their heads muffied up 
in a mantle, and inftantly put to death. The exes 
cution being over, he ordered the torches to be 


again lighted,” and then earneſtly examining the 


features of the deceaſed criminals, he raiſed his 
hands and eyes to — in token of thankigiving: 
60 What 
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„What favour. has Alla been pleaſed to grant you 
© on this occaſion ?? aſked the viſier. A moſt 
<« ſignal one, viſier, | replied. the ſultan. I was 
* apprehenſive that my ſons might have been the 
« authors of this; violence; and dreading that pa- 
<< ternal tenderneſs might interfere with the juftice 
IJ owe my ſubjects, I ordered the lights to be ex- 
4 tinguiſhed, and the criminals heads to be muffled 
6c up. Judge now how thankful ! ought to be to 
% Alla, who has allowed me to be Jul without be- 
by ing a parricide.”  _ 1 
Iff a great prince, who is worthy of the Keton to 

whith Providence has appointed him, ſhould never 
i be prevented, even by the deareſt ties, from exactly 
| adminiſtering juſtice in his own perſon, he is no leſs 
| heroic and praiſeworthy in not diſapproving of the 
conduct of. thoſe who, acting under his authority, 
exerciſe it with ſeverity againſt even his immediate 


heir, when the laws of 'the SONAR: were inſulted _ 


3 7 


by; him | 55 . f 
* the F nh. li of eee . 


us a memorable example of ſuch heroic moderation 
and inviolable re gard to juſtice. One of the do- 
meſtics of his ſon prince Henry, having been taken 
up and confined for ſome miſdemeanor, the prince, 
who had a regard for him (and being beſides un- 


happily ſurrounded by flattere rs, who took care to 


inflame his reſentment,) looked upon this proceed- 
ing as an intimation of difreſpect to himſelf, and 


went in perſon to the court of King's-Benchz 
where, 
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where, aſſuming a furious air, he haughtily ordered 
that his domeſtic ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty. 
Surprize and terror rendered thoſe whom 'he ad- 
dreſſed. upon this occaſion, unable to look up or an- 
ſwer him, excepting the Lord Chief Juſtice Sir 
William Gaſcoigne, who, without the leaſt agi- 
tation, roſe up, and exhorted the prince to ſubmit 
to the long-eſtabliſhed laws of the realm, or at 
leaſt, added he, if your highneſs is determined 
«© upon faving your domeſtic- from ſuffering the 
«© rigour of the law, addreſs yourſelf to the king 
« your father, to obtain his pardon, which is the 


only means to ſatisfy your inclination, without 


“ infringing upon juſtice.” To this ſenſible diſ- 
courſe the young prince paid no. attention; but 


having repeated his orders, with added warmth, he 


declared, that if they heſitated to obey - him; he 


would compel them to it; whereupon, the lord 
chief Juſtice, ſeeing him actually determined to put 
bis threats in execution, with uncommon preſence 


of mind and undaunted reſolution, peremptorily 
commanded the prince, by virtue of the reſpect he 
owed to royal authority, not only to leave the pri- 
ſoner where he was, but to withdraw himſelf in- 
ſtantly from the court, the buſineſs of which be in 
terrupted by his violence. This only added fuel to 
the flame; the prince's wrath blazed out with in- 


creaſing fury, and with a menacing air, calculated 


to intimidate the moſt reſolute, he advanced towards 
the judge; ; who, recollecting all the dignity of his 
| | place 


# 
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on ſo trying an occaſion: Prince, ſaid he, with 
firm voice, I here reprefent your fovereign 
lord and father; you doubly owe him obedience: 
L by both theſe titles, I command you, in his 
« name, to renounce your deſign, and ſet a better 
_ <..example to thoſe who ſhould be one day your 
4 fubjects; and to repair the diſobedience and con- 
t tempt you have ſhewn to the laws of your coun- 
try, you are to render yourſelf this moment a 
“ priſoner, and continue ſo, till the king your fa- 
«© ther's pleaſure be known.“ The judge's: gra- 


| vity; and weight of authority, produced inftan- 


taneouſly the deſired effect: the prince trans 
- fixed, as if by a thunder- bolt, ſurrendered nis 
ſword without ſpeaking, and making a profound 
obeifance to the chief juſtice, he quietly permit- 
| ted/ himſelf to be conducted to the King's-Bench 
priſon. His train immediately went to make their 
report to the king, and did not fail to introduce 
every invidious comment upon Sir William's beha- 
viour. This ſagacious monarch, having enquired 
minutely into the ſmalleſt circumſtances of the af- 
fair, ſeemed 'to muſe for a few moments; then 
fuddenly raifing his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, 
In a kind of tranſport: O] God, how thankful 
«© ſhould J be for thy bounty! thou haſt given me 
a judge, who does not fear to exerciſe juſtice ; 
4 1400 N crak ee OR TINY how to obey, but 
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«© who has fortitude enough to ſacriſiee his reſent - 
„ ment to his obedience.” 


I bat juſt and indiſpenſable precept, of rendering 
to each what belongs to him, is engraved by the 
Eternal in. the human heart, to promote reciproeal 
confidence, and thereby the happineſs: of fociety ; 
education only ſerves to make this obligation more 
fully and more generally known, and to develope 
the immediate inconveniencies, the fatal conſequences 
and general diſorder that will inevitably attend the 
violation of ſo equitable a law; even the moſt ig- 
norant of -mankind: feels perfectly the force of this 
precept ; and if he has not ſtifled every natural ſen- 
timent of probity and decency, be never violates it 
without feeling fubſequent remorſe, ever tending to 
recal him to his duty: this principle then of 'probi- 
life, not even excepting the moſt indigent, who 
might plead ſame, though unjuſtifiable- excuſe, of 
poignant diſtreſs, to deviate: at times in 2 to 
gain a temporary relief. 

A common porter, found a 3 MY 
which ſomebody dropped during the fair of Beau- 
caire, and he might certainly have kept it, at leaſt. 
until it-was claimed ; but having no other intention 
than to reſtore it immediately to the proprietor, he 
uſed every means. poſſible to find him out. Upon 
applying to the bell-man, he was aſked thirty-two 
fous for crying it, and happening to have no more: 
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an article that did not belong to him, urged him to 


diſtreſs himſelf by borrowing as much as, with 
what he already had, made up that ſum, which he 
freely gave without reſerve, and the proprietor ſoon 
appearing, his watch was reſtored to him. 

To ſhew a ſimilar act of probity and juſtice, ren- 


dered ſtill more admirable in a young man's diſdain- 


ing to avail himſelf of his good fortune, as he might 
have done, and by only uſing a litt:e falſehood and 
ſome addreſs, appropriated to himſelf a conſiderable 
ſum of money, that he had accidentally found upon 


the high- road, and to which he was even earneſtly 


ſolicited by a very diſhonet man, who travelling the 
ſame road, he was under the neceſſity of communi- 
cating it to; yet firm in his reſolution of reſtoring 
it to the lawful owner,” no intreaties could prevail, 
no menaces alter his intention; he even compelled 
his fellow- traveller to act (in this caſe) Ow 
l contrary to his. inclination. 
James Corotte, aged about ſeventeen, a native 
of Beſangon, and ſoldier in the French guards, 
commanded by the Marquis of Sommeri, coming 
to Paris at the beginning of the year 1776, in order 
to try to get admittance into the regimental band, 
found on the road of Troie, at Nogent, a port- 


manteau, which contained in bank-bills and ſpecie 


about one hundred thouſand livres. He took it up, 
and placing it on his ſhoulder, proceeded to carry 


it to the city; but it proving too weighty, he was 
our to xequeſt the! aſſiſtance of another man, 


who 
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who was alſo going the ſame road; this man endea- 
voured to perſuade Carotte to turn aſide into a narrow 
bye path, and there to divide the caſn between them, 
and afterwards ſcatter the notes upon the road; the lad 
refuſed with indignation, , and hinting the danger of 
a diſcovery, his baſe companion yielded to the 


ſuggeſtions of terror, and-they both continued their 


journey. Night coming on, as they were near 
Nogent, he propoſed to him to ſlacken their pace, 
ſo as not to enter the city until morning, and re- 
newed, though in vain, his entreaties (when they 
arrived almoſt at the gate) that they might remain 
all night under the wall; when arrived at Nogent, 
Corotte's conductor being an inhabitant of that 
city, he carried him home to his houſe, and faſten- 
ing the door, made every effort to induce him 
to drink; but this honeſt young lad would nei- 
ther eat or drink, nor for a moment quit his charge, 
which chance had thus, luckily for its . 1" 7 


confided to the moſt ſcrupulous probity; 


time the portmanteau was proclaimed by MS of 
drum, which Corotte hearing, fancied it was the 
retreat; he was let to remain in his error, and the 
more eaſily, as at Beſangon they uſed to ſound the 
trumpet on thoſe occaſions; nevertheleſs: he . was 


' ſo abſolutely determined to ſleep that night at an inn, 


that his hoſt, who kept him as a kind of priſoner, 
was compelled, in ſpite of himſelf, to act honeſtly, 
and went, in the courſe of the night, to Monſieur 
Garnier, to whom the portmanteau and its: valua- 
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ble contents, actually ibelonged ; and having told 
him where it had been found, reftored it to him. 
Monſieur Garnier, knowing the man to be a reſi- 


dent in the city, was aſtoniſhed that he could keep 


him ſo long in ſuſpence, as he was likewiſe well 
known to him, and could not help teſtifying ſome 


- unfavourable ſuſpicions, which did not abate till he 
was informed: of Corrotte's honourable behaviour. 


The gentleman, ſtruck with ſurprize and admira- 
tion, could got think the promiſed reward by any 
means adequate to ſuch diſtinguiſhed probity; he 
therefore ever after ſtood forth his friend and pro- 
tector, and proved to him, by innumerable good 
offices, that virtue frequently finds even in this 


life, other rewards bende the — of an ap 
proving conſcience. _ | 


Amongſt the other . found . an 
inviolable regard to one's word; is moſt ſtrictly en- 


joined. No doubt there are many occaſions where- 


on it is imprudent to engage it; but that once done, 


n honeſt man will falſify it, however inconvenient 


it may prove. Public credit and reciprocal confi- 


dence, the good order of ſociety, are eſtabliſhed on 
this principle; all which we muſt violate in ſwerv- 


ing from it ; beſides the particular injury to indi- 


viduals, every honeſt mind feels ineffable contempt 
for a- perſon who does not hold his promiſe facred ; 
in fact, what can be thought of a man Wh thus 


fails in a voluatary: engagement, or ſeeks to elude 
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form e perſon who, profeſſes himſelf our friend, 
and as ſuch makes an offer of his beſt ſervices, but 
recedes whenever the opportunity preſents lf to 
make good his profeſſions ?_ 

How ſhall we think of a protector, who aſe 
us of his intereſt and good offices, yet abandons us 
whenever his own advantage or any other plauſible 


motive induces him to it. Complaints, mur- 


murings, and contempt, are the uſual conſequences 
of theſe unworthy actions; but it has frequently 
happened that hatred and revenge have Imi 
ariſen from the ſame ſource. 

Let us -not} lightly engage our 0 A is, 
doubtleſs, the precept of wiſdom; but if we do 
engage it, let no motive, however apparently ad- 
vantageous to our intereſt, ever induce us to break 
it. Nay, if our adherence to its proves even of 
particular inconyenience, as no doubt it may in 
many caſes ;n eyertheleſs we ſhall have the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience in our favour, and the 
approbation of all thoſe; who. poſſeſs integrity and 


honour, We can then more eaſily conſole our- 


ſelves for riſking ſome advantages, when we act in 
a manner that we can internally approve. 


If we require the influence of ee co 1 we | 


not find innumerable in the hiſtories. of all nations i; 
whence we haye extracted à fe-, but abundantly 


ſuffcient to animate, our courage, and roliginus ” 
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With what ſentiments of veneration do we read, 
| in che Roman hiſtory, of that admirable action of 
Regulus, who preferred returning in chains to his 
enemies, and expoſing himſelf to their fury, rather 
than break the promiſe he had given them? 


Nor is the following fact, as tranſmitted to us by 
Balinge, and recorded in the annals of the united 


provinces, leſs SINE for its s heroiſm and inte- 

Srity. N 50 | 415 
The Dutch. had | eſtabliſhed: a Sarwar: in | uh 
iſland of Formoſa, near China, which not being 
pleaſing to the Chineſe, the latter took up arms, in 
order to diſpoſſeſs them; and having made a vigo- 
rous deſcent into the iſland, they took ſeveral pri- 
foners, and among the reſt ithe Dutch miniſter, 
Hambroek, a circumſtance which they looked upon 
to be much in their favour; and ſent him upon his 
parole to the fort of Zealand, with inſtructions to 
prevail on his countrymen ic ſurrender; but ſo far 
from comiplying with his enemy's deſire, he ex- 
| horted i the Dutch to ſupport their intereſts, and con- 
tinue firm in their reſiſtance. Afterwards, he pre- 
pared to return again to the Chineſe, to the great 
aſtoniſhment and concern of his countrymen, who, 
not doubting but that he would certainly fall a vie- 
tim to his integrity, uſed every intreaty to prevail 
on him to remiin with them; but neither their ſo. 
Reitations, nor the tore affecting remonſtrances of 
his two daughters, who on their knees, all bathed 
152 * deb him to ſtay, could Py the leaſt 
effect 


ſo 
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effect to alter his reſolution. I have promiſed, © 
ſaid he, to return and reſume my chains, and 1 

c ought to keep my word: never ſhall my memo 
„ry be reproached with ſaving my own life at tze 
ce hazard of cauſing the loſs of the liberties or lives 
« of my unhappy countrymen, on whom, doubt- 
« leſs, my perfidy would be amply revenged. 80 
ſaying, he directly proceeded on his journey towards 4 


the enemy's camp. 


The hiſtory of the conqueſt of the Plttugudlin' 
the new world, preſents us a ſimilar example of 
fortitude. and integrity; but this happening to be 
performed. under the eye of a prince, who would 
not be outdone in true greatneſs of ſoul and gene- | 


roſity, was more ſucceſsſul than the preceding. 


Father Laurieure, a F ranciſcan monk, having 
been taken in company with ſome officers by the 


Indians, requeſted their permiſſion to' go and treat 


for the exehange of priſoners ; the king ſeeming to 
have ſome doubts of his return, the monk untied : 
his cord, and preſented to him, as an allured pledge 
of it; and upon this alone, he was permitted to de- 
part; but his negociation proving unſucceſsful, he 
returned to his chains. Such an act of heroiſm and 
fidelity ſtruck the king ſo forcibly, that inſtantly ' 
conceiving the greateſt opinion of a nation that could 
produce men capable of ſuch magnanimity, he im- 
mediately ſent back all the priſoners without ran- 
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In nearly ſuch a circumſtance the Viſcount de 
Turenne proved, that he poſſeſſed an __y invio- 


lable fidelity in his promiſes. 


Having followed the Duke of Anjou into the 
bow: -countries, he was taken juſt at the very time he 


was going to attack Cambray, then inveſted by the 


Spaniards ; he had remained priſoner about a year, 
when Henry the Third ſent him notice, that 
he would give him his liberty if he would 


promiſe never more to bear arms againſt the 


Hugonots ; he received at the ſame time private 
inſtructions from the Duke of Anjou, not to heſi- 


tate, but to promiſe whatever was required of him, 
as he would uſe every effort to get him diſengaged 


from it; and that if Henry would not be prevailed 


- on to free him from his promiſe, he might,” not- 


withſtanding, act as he thought proper; becauſe a 


promiſe extorted during his confinement could not 
be binding. This propoſal might certainly have 
ſome weight with a perſon of leſs delicacy than the 
viſcount ; but he returned for anſwer to the Duke 
of Anjou and the reſt of his friends, who had 
written to him by the king's order, That though 
ce the loſs of liberty 1 was extremely painful to him, 


as he was conſequently deprived of the, opportu- 


4 nity of acquiring glory; yet neither that nor 


any other motive ſhould induce him to recover it, 


4 hy either deceiving his ſovereign, or acting con- 


two wy: longer. 


« trary to his religious principles.” After ſending | 
this anſwer, the viſcount 6 in en 
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Exact fidelity to one's word, is ſo fublime a 
virtue, that it touches even thoſe hearts, who ap- 
pear leſs ſenſible of the value of it: of which the 
following is an example, wel deſerving of its place 
in this chapter. 
A Provingal Gentleman had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of Corſairs, and was ſold by them 
to a merchant of Conſtantinople, named Ibrahim; 
he behaved ſo much to his maſter's ſatisfaction, that 
he gave him permiſſion to go to Provence, upon his 
parole, whence he was to bring him a thouſand 
crowns for his ranſom ; he did fo, and at his return 
ſaid to Ibrahim: My patron, here are the thou- 
„ ſand crowns you are intitled to for my ranſom, 
«© and five hundred beſides, which I requeſt your 
acceptance of, in token of my gratitude for your 
e penerous confidence in permitting me to make 
«© the voyage. The Turk, pleaſed with his frank- 
neſs, anſwered : ** The fidelity which urged 
<< thee to prefer adhering to thy word to the 
& chance of liberty, and thy liberality of ſenti- 
© ment, apparent in the generous offer thou haſt 
% made me, deſerve a recompence. Be free then 
4 henceforward, and accept the hand of one of 
« my nieces, as a proof of the ſincere eſteem 1 
« bear thee.” How gladly would I avail my- 
ſelf, ſaid the Frenchman, of ſo advantageous 
2 propoſal, if the difference of our religions 
did not put an infuperable obſtacle to this mark 
* Uf your bounty ; but do me the favour to accept 
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cc of this ring,” * I accept and will wear it for 
© thy fake,” returned Ibrahim; ©. but to prove 
my approbation of thy integrity, I inſiſt upon 
e thy taking 6000 crowns from my. coffers, to de- 
* fray thy travelling expences ; it is on this con- 
« dition only I reſtore thee thy liberty,” 

Diſcretion in itſelf, a moſt commendable virtue, 
is here of the higheſt importance to every upright - 
mind, as it derives its principle from probity; 
which would not be a virtue of integrity without it. 

- Reciprocal confidence is indiſputably the moſt ſatis- 
factory bond that unites mankind; theſe are the 
ſweet effuſions of friendſhip, which blunt the keen 
edge of ſorrow, and produce a calm in the moſt _ 
agitated ſou], however oppreſſed by affliction, and 

in their turn give additional zeſt to the pleaſures. of.- - 
_ Proſperity. - In the ſympathetic boſom of a friend, 
how delightful is it to repoſe our moſt, ſecret 
thoughts, to confide to him our joys and ſorrows, 
the apprehenſions of future calamity, and ſometimes - 
eren our perſonal ſafety. Guard yourſelf moſt ſtrict- 
I ly from betraying the ſecrets of your friend. Who- 
« ever,” ſays Eccleſiaſticus, is capable of the 
c baſeneſs of betraying his friend, deſerves to loſe 
ce his confidence, and for ever to be deprived of 
| « the bleflings of friendſhip, as he moſt certainly 
< will be; his perfidy will juſtly excite the reſent- 
« ment of him whom he betrays, and the con- 
„ tempt of the perſon that he ſeeks to ſerve by his 
« treachery.” There are certainly critical, mo- 
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ments in which a ſecret becomes burthenſome ; 
our paſſions, ever ready to ſurprize and conquer, 
will often wreſt it from us notwithſtanding our 
firmeſt reſolutions. Wrath, but more particularly 
love, blindfolds us, and againſt our better reaſon 
compels us to act perfidiouſly ; yet dearly and de- 
ſervedly do we pay for ſuch an indiſcretion, inde- 
pendent of ſelf-reproach, as Sampſon did for per- 
mitting himſelf to be duped by the treacherous ca- 
reſſes of the artful Dalilab: The fortitude of his 
mind enervated,” faid the ſacred hiſtorian, ** he 
<< ſunk into a mortal languor, and in an unguarded 
< hour betrayed the fatal ets it was of ſo much 
6 hee to him to keep.” 
Not leſs did Marſhal Turenne Nees his being 
6 ſeduced by his love for Madame de Coaguin. Cer- 
tainly it was the only weakneſs of that kind he was 
ever guilty of; but it was ever after a ſubject of - 
confuſion and ſelf-reproach to him. The king, hav- 
ing mentioned to him in confidence, the intended 
voyage of the Dutcheſs of Orleans to England, 
upon a. negociation with her brother, King James 
the Second, Monſieur de Turcnne unguardedly 
confided this important ſecret to Madame de 
Coaguin; ſhe revealed it in confidence alſo 
to the Chevalier de Lorrain, who informed the 
Duke of Orleans, whom the king intended to con- 
ceal it from; this prince expoſtulated with his ma- 
jeſty on the ſubject, and Monſieur Turenne had 
the additional mortification of having betrayed his 
| 5, maſter's 
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maſter's confidence, and of knowing that he was 
informed of his treachery, when Lewis the Four- 
teenth ſaid to him, Diſtruſt this woman, ſince 
„ ſhe has betrayed your ſecret to the Chevalier de 
* Lorrain; you fee that you are ſacrificed.” This 
great man, nevertheleſs, was remarkably diſcreet ; 
he even carried this virtue to the higheſt degree, not 
even confiding his intentions to the king; therefore, 
his majeſty ſaid one day to a general officer, who 
was ſetting out to join the troops in Germany, 
„ Pray, tell Monſieur de Turenne, that I wiſh he 
would be ſo good as to acquaint me with his in- 
« tentions, as I am at * as much intereſted i in 
« them as he is.” : 
Let the ſpirit of revenge, ans all TINS never 
Incite you to ſuch indiſcretion; as, be aſſured, the 
momentary gratification is never thus purchaſed 
but by infinite regret ; for how can a heart, at all 
acquainted with the gentler feelings of humanity, 
reflect without remorſe upon having been inſtru- 
mental to the unhappineſs or misfortune of another ! 
The noble generoſity of the Earl of OR" * 
truly deſerving of admiration. , , 
© This nobleman, ſo juſtly celebrated for his pro- | 
bity, greatneſs of ſoul, and enlightened underſtand- 
ing, having fallen under the diſpleaſure of King 
Charles the Firſt, though one of the moſt faithful 
of his ſubjects, he joined the parliamentary patty, 
and in ſome time after his lordſhip was cited as a 


witneſs againſt a Mr, Holles, whom they accuſed of 
. 
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having had ſecret negociations with that un- 
happy monarch, and nobody ſeemed more likely to 


verify thoſe ſuſpicions, or was more intereſted in 


doing ſo than the earl, as Mr. Holles and he were 
enemies to each other for a long time; but, how- 


ever ſeducing ſuch an opportunity was, he nobly 
withſtood it. Incapable of being biaſſed by the ſug- 
geſtions of revenge, neither the moſt prefling ſo- 


licitations, intreaties, nor even menaces, could 
prevail with him to ſay any thing to the prejudice of 


the priſoner ; his lordſhip was therefore ordered to 
withdraw, and ſeveral of the members ftrenuouſly 
argued for his being committed to the tower; his 
>. conſequences, 


friends alarmed, and dreading 
earneſtly beſought him to avold the impend- 
ing danger, and yield to the parliament's deſire ; 
but he remained firm and unalterable in his reſolu- 
tion, and could not by any means be prevailed on to 


tarniſh his reputation by ſo baſe an action; fortu- 


nately ſome friends eſpouſed his cauſe, and appeaſed 
thoſe turbulent ſpirits. Mr. Holles, ſenſible of his 
obligations, waited upon Lord Shaftſbury to expreſs 
his grateful ſenſe of them, and the ſincere efteem 
his magnanimous behaviour ſo juſtly inſpired. His 
lordſhip politely anſwered : © That he was too well 


4 acquainted with Mr. Holles's worth, not to re- 


s joice at any opportunity of acquiring fo valuable 
& a friend; but that he was under no compliment to 


&« him for acting as he had done, it being the refult 15 


« of his own feelings, which would not allow him 


K 4 7 . 
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«© to behave otherwiſe to any perſon.” Mr. 
Holles being no leſs affected at this reply than 
by the generoſity of the earl, profeſſed the moſt 
ſincere friendſhip for him; and thus two perſons, 
ſo lately inveterate enemies, became tender and 
laſting friends: the misfortune that ſeemed to 
_ threaten the deſtruction of both, became by the in- 
terpoſition of Providence, the inſtrument of the 
happineſs they enj joyed 1 in the ſequel. 
WMomen are in general reproached with being 
. incapable of keeping a ſecret; we will not examine 
how far it may be well founded, but we have nu- 
merous examples to the contrary, of which we 
will cite but the following, and it is worthy to be 
preſerved to the moſt diſtant ages. 
Sinking under the inſupportable yoke a; a bar- 
_ barous tyrant, the Athenians meditated a deſign to 
free themſelves and their country from ſuch intole- 
rable lavery ; among the conſpirators was a wo- 
man, named Lionne, and the plot being diſcovered, 
ſhe was ſeized and put to the torture, where for a 
long time ſhe ſuffered moſt excruciating pain with 
| admirable patience ; at length her courage began to 
| Yield to the extremity of torture, and dreading that 
ſhe would not be able to perſevere, to keep her ſe- 
eret inviolable ſhe bit her tongue off. This heroic 
| Action did not paſs unrewarded ; the Athenians 
| ſhook off the oppreſſive yoke, and erected a ſta- 
tue of Lionne, without. ; a tongue, in honour of 
I) 9: 
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her, upon the baſe of which was the following in- 
ſcription : © Yirtue hath triumphed over ſex.” 

As it is the duty of every honeſt man to keep, 
though under diſadvantages to himſelf, the ſecret of 
another, it is equally incumbent on him, and the 
dictates of prudence, to manage his own ſecrets, | 
and by no means to confide in any perſon whoſe 
fidelity he is not perfectly convinced of. How many 
vexations daily occur, how many enterprizes fail, 
through the indiſcretion of thoſe who were the moſt 
intereſted in concealing their intentions from every 
body ! How then could we reaſonably expect that a- 
nother ſhould be more diſcreet than ourſelves, par- 
ticularly if he is leſs intereſted in keeping the ſecret 
with which we have intruſted him 

A number of amiable virtues, eſſentially requiſite 
to complete the character of a man of probity and 
honeſty, are too 'well known to require a particular 
deſcription here ; yet-there is one among them, to 
the ſtrict obſervance of which there is generally too 

little attention paid, and this is that diſcretion ſo 
| neceſſary to be obſerved reſpecting our neighbours 
faults. To divulge theſe faults is ſcandalous t 
publiſh thoſe they are not actually guilty of is ca- 
lumny; happily this laſt act is held in univerſal de- 
teſtation, as being juſtly conſidered the height of 
injuſtice and iniquity ; and a perſon of any degree 
of principle could never forgive himſelf for yielding 
to ſo deſpicable a vice; but from ſcandal to calumny 

RY, Kg 2175; the 
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the ſhade is almoſt AY: and the ſtep mary : 


ſlippery. _ 
How difficult i: is it for a man, wh freely tos 


his propenſity to criticiſm, to keep within the 
bounds he would preſcribe himſelf ! but infinitely 
more difficult is it to relate facts juſtly from hearſay. 
Every body allows that facts may be altered, and 
that in. paſſing through various repetitions, it 
very frequently happens,. that a perſon is either ac- 
cuſed of a fault quite different from what he actually 
committed, or that ſo much aggravated that he is 


calumniated even without its being, perhaps, in- 


tended]; and if the fault is but a ſlight one, ſurely it 
is ungenerous to cenſure it ſo ſeverely. A bon 
mot, a joke, or ſarcaſm, an artful ſtroke of raillery, 
or ſimple pleaſantry, though univerſally allowed, as 
they enliven converſation; yet, as they always 
caſt a degree of ridicule upon the object of them, 

are contrary to the precept. Calumny or ſlander 
are by no means allowable. © When we criticize 
cc the faults of others, ſay ſome, it is with a 
« view of their amending them.“ The intention 
may be good; but how can you aſſure yourſelf, 
that you will compaſs your deſign, or that you will 
not more probably make an enemy of him you 
would correct ? beſides, let me aſk. you, what right 
have you to commence cenſor and reformer of the 
conduct of others? Is your own ſufficiently cir- 
cumſpect and irreproachable to give your authority 
its due weight; Let us ever remember the admira- 

ble 
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ble leſſon our Divine maſter has given us upon this 
ſubject.— An adultereſs being accuſed and brought 
before him, he was ſolicited to paſs ſentence on 
her; and, after a few moments profound ſilence, 
Let him, ſays he, who is free from ſin 
% among you, caſt the firſt ſtone at her.” Here 
is the rule for our conduct towards our fellow- 
creatures; let us have a tender reſpect for their 
honour and reputation—let us behold their failings 
with a compaſſionate eye, as the frailty of human 
nature; and conſidering that we ourſelves are liable 
to the ſame, let us obſerve that diſcretion with re- 

ſpect to others, we would willingly have them 
_ obſerve towards us. | 
Would you have a friking example of this at- 

tention, in the conduct of a great prince, upon an 
occaſion whereon an act of ſeverity might be juſtly 
excuſed, by his equity and juſtice ? - 
; Alphonſo, king of Arragon, went one day into 
a jeweller's ſhop, attended by ſeveral of his cour 
tiers; ſcarcely had he quitted it, when the jeweller 


ran after him, to complain that he had been robbed 


of a diamond of conſiderable value. The king 
and his train returned with him inftantly, and his 
majeſty ordered that a cup, filled with bran, ſhould _ 
* brought to him; he then ordered each of his 
attendants to put in their hand ſhut, and take it out 
open; this ceremony ended, the cup was emptied 
on the table, and the diamond was found, What 
delicacy in this generous monarch, to ſave the ho- 
nour 
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nour of a guilty perſon ; he might, with juſtice and 
. propriety, have acted in a very different manner, and 
permitted ſearches to be made, which would imme- 
diately have diſcovered the thief ; but he, doubtleſs, 
conſidered that this moderation would have more ef- 
fect in producing a reformation, than an exemplary 
puniſhment, which, without being by any means 
more ſatisfactory to the jeweller, would cover the 
unhappy culprit with confuſion. 
_ Certainly, there are many caſes wherein cle- 
mency ſhould yield to juſtice, but a noble and ſen- 
ſible mind will ever lean to the fide of mercy, 
when any appearance offers in its favour : how 
amiable is this moderation, and what heart can be 
fo depraved that will not be more effectually amend- 
ed by clemency, than by the inflexible ſeverity of 
juſtice. By behaving in this manner, we act as 


. Chriſtians; nay more, we imitate the manner in ; 
which the Supreme, the All-merciful God, deals 


with us, unhappy ſinners ! Whatever circumſtance 
ſhould occur, to biaſs us to the contrary, let us be 
moſt ſtrictly circumſpect in our converſation, and 
be ever on our guard not to reveal the faults of 
others, nor permit ourſelves to ſpeak of them, if 
they are even notorious; it is an illiberal, it is a 
barbarous pleaſure, to join our voice to that of the 
| deſtroyer of our neighbour's character; beſides, 
let us conſider that the greater number of thoſe 
public reports—thoſe general criticiſms, are falſe, 
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if not in reſpect to the object, at leaſt to the cir- 
cumſtances; and that the perſon, againſt whom 
the public may ſo furiouſly inveigh, is not, per- 
haps, by many degrees ſo culpable, as they who 
are the moſt eager to publiſh the aſperſion. 


— 
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CHAP. Vn. 
On the DuT1Es of FrrenDsmIP. 


6 TIRESERVE and cheriſh in your heart the 
e remembrance of your friend, and do not 
ic forget him when you become rich.” This is 
the precept given us by Eccleſiaſticus, and is in- 
diſputably, of all the precepts, the moſt eſſential to - 
promote and maintain the welfare of ſociety, which, 
if faithfully obſerved, the happineſs enjoyed by ſome _ 
would be diffuſed among all; and it would be eafily 
perceived, that the exceſs of human miſery, which 
over-runs the ſurface of this earthly globe, would 
diminiſh in proportion. Let us conſider, that al! 
are not equally calculated to fill brilliant and lucra- 
tive employments ; all have not the ſame talents, 
nor are all equally favoured by the ſmiles of for- 
tune. Blind in the diſtribution of her bounties here 
below, ſhe often exalts to the height of grandeur 
and proſperity him who, but the day before, ſhared 
the miſery of a generous- minded friend; but if 
thoſe favourites of fortune were not dazzled by the 


brilliancy of their new advancements, and pre- 
| ſerving 
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ſerving the remembrance of what they formerly 


were, recollected the ſituation of their unfortunate 3 


friends, and divided with them ſome portion of the 


ſuperfluity of their riches, if they employed their 
credit to ſerve them, and, diſregarding the inequa- 


lity of conditions, ſtill continued the friendly inter- 
courſe, how many would derive happineſs from 
that of an individual! Envy and jealouſy. would no 


longer corrode the hearts of thoſe whom fortune 


frowned upon ; nor ſhould we hear fo many mur- 
murs at the caprice of fate, nor ſuch calumnies and 
fal ſehoods uttered againſt thoſe who have been 
raiſed to diſtinguiſhed employments, or ſucceeded 


do opulent fortunes. © Preſerve in your heart the 


be remembrance of your former friend.“ If there 
is any time more particularly neceſſary to remem- 


ber them, it is certainly when any diſgrace or diſa- 


greeable event has happened to them, or when a 
reverſe of fortune ſeems hes to "RPE 


them. 
A Pagan phbſopher moi it a point of Songhd 


to practiſe this duty, and we are furniſhed with _ 


more than one example to prove that it was extene 

ſively practiſed among people whoſe ſyſtem of mo- 

mit was very inferior to the ſublimity of ours. 
The philoſopher Calliſthenes, followed Alexander 


in his conqueſts, and being accuſed of treaſon to 


that prince, was condemned to be mutilated, ſhut 
up in an iron cage, and in this manner to be car- 
ried along with the baggage of the army; Lyſima- 

chus, 


— 
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chus, one of Alexander's captains, and a faithful 
friend to Calliſthenes, ſtill continued to ſee and 


converſe with him. The philoſopher thanked him 


for his ſteady and courageous friendſhip ; but con- 
jured him by the gods, not to hazard his own ſafety, 


by viſiting him again: Leave me,” ſays he, 


« to ſupport my own misfortunes, without the pain- 
ce ful aggravation of becoming the cauſe of yours.“ 
4 I ſhall never diſcontinue my viſits to you upon 
« that account, returned | ,yſimachus, © if the 
4 king knew that you were neglected by your for- 
% mer friends, he would infallibly conclude you 


4 guilty, and have no longer any remorſe, and 1 


& ſhall not indulge him fo far as to let him ſee that 


the fear of incurring his reſentment would make 


« me abandon my friend in his adverſity.” 
| Here follows another example, which equally 
proves the perfect confidence the Pagans had in 


each other's friendſhip, even in circumſtances 
wherein it might naturally be «+68 the tie 


would be diſſolved. 
Eudamides, of Corinth, drawing near his laſt 


moments, was not diſturbed at the melancholy 


to which his death would expoſe his mother and 
his daughter, by reducing them to indigence and 
its attendant evils: he judged of the hearts of 
Arethus and Charixene 7 his own, and made the 


following will : _ 
1 leave to Arethus the care of maintaining my 


mother, n her — age; and 1 


leare 
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leave to Charixene the care of ſupporting my 


daughter, and to give her as large a portion as he 
poſſibly can, and in caſe that either of my friends 
ſhould happen to die, I ſubſtitute the ſurvivor. 
The two friends of the virtuous Eudamides, proved 
themſelves worthy of the truſt he honoured them 


with—Charixene diſpoſed of the daughter of Eu-. 


damides in marriage, on the ſame day he provided 
for his own daughter, and gave them equal por- 


tions. Le Pouſſin has preſerved us this ſublime act 


in an excellent painting. 

If thoſe Pagan philoſophers leave us an l 
proof in ſuch admirable examples of the power of 
friendſhip, that conſtancy in this ineſtimable virtue 
ſo materially contributes to the advantage and hap- 


pineſs of ſociety, future ages cannot reproach 


ours with being deficient in this moſt valuable and 
endearing duty. : 
Numerous are the inſtances we can produce of 
perſons, who chearfully promote the happineſs of 
their friends, and uſe their utmoſt efforts to ſerve 
them, often under many diſadvantages to them- 


ſelves. 3 


The magiſtrate of whom we made mention, in | 


the chapter on benevolence (ſee page 174), whoſe 
ſincere friendſhip for his deceaſed friend extended 
to his orphan children, and whoſe tender regard to 
his memory was fully exemplified by his depriving 
himſelf of many conveniencies to pay the debts of 


the deceaſed, furniſhes us with an inſtance of 


friendſhi 5 


| 
1 
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friendſhip worthy of our utmoſt veneration. The 
following is no leſs ſo. 

Doctor Friend, firſt phyſician to. the queen of 
England, having ſpoken ne ſeverely in the par- 
liament-houſe againſt the conduct of the miniſtry, 
gave ſuch offence, that he was committed to the 
Tower. In about {ix months after, the prime mini- 
ſter fell ſick, and ſent for the celebrated doctor 
Mead, who having enquired into the nature of his 
complaint, told him he would anſwer for his reco- 
very, but would not prefcr.be. even ſo much as a 
glaſs of water for him until Doctor Friend was en- 
larged. The miniſter, finding his diſtemper in- 


.creaſe in a few days after, requeſted of the king to 


grant Doctor Friend his liberty. The order was 


* expedited; but Doctor Mead's ſteady friendſhip 
made him poſitively refuſe giving any aſſiſtance to 


the miniſter till the doctor was reſtored to his fa- 
mily; he then preſcribed for him, and aſſured him 
of a ſpeedy recovery and that very evening, made 
Doctor Friend accept of five thouſand guineas, he 
had received as fees from thoſe who would have 
been his patients, had he not been by his confine- 
ment incapacitated from eee to the duties of 
his profeſſion. 
I ᷑) be hiſtory of France preſents us an 20 equally 
generous, though different in circumſtances, and 
truly deſerving of a grateful remembrance. 


Luhe Count D' Aubigny, grandfather to Madame 
de Maintenon, teſtified. the — and moſt con- 
| | tant 
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ſtant regard for his friend Monſieur de Tremouille, 
at a time that the latter was in diſgrace at court and 


exiled. Henry the Fourth reproached the Count 
for perſevering in his attachment to a perſon in 


ſuch circumſtances. * Excuſe me, Sire, an- 


ſwered D' Aubigny, Monſieur de Tremouille is 
« ſufficiently unfortunate in having loſt the favour 
4 of his Sovereign; I could not think of adding to 


< his unhappineſs by withdrawing my friendſhip at 
“ a time he moſt required the exertion of it.“ 
The ſame hiſtory alſo preſents us another act no 


leſs admirable, as it ſhews us an inviolable attach- 
ment to the duties of friendſhip, founded upon ef- 
teem, and cemented by gratitude. 


The Count de Chamilly was Governor of | 
Grave, at the time that it was beſieged and diſman- | 
tled by the Prince of Orange. The ſiege was carried 


on ſo vigorouſly that the King twice ſent the Count 


orders to capitulate, but this brave man would not 


comply till the laſt extremity, and though he had 


not the means of making the leaſt reſiſtance, he 
.and his men marched out with all the honours of 
war, and beſides received a moſt honourable recep- 


tion from the conqueror. At his return to Ver- 
ſailles, the King was pleaſed to beſtow the moſt flat- 


tering commendations on his having made fo va- 


liant a defence, particularly under ſo many diſad- 


vantages, and to have ſuſtained a ſiege of ninety- 


three days in a place ſo conſiderably weakened by the 


vigorous ſallies of the enemy; he added that hat- 


* 
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ever favour the Count choſe to aſk he would cer- 
tainly grant it in conſideration of his gallant beha- 
viour. Since your goodnefs, Sire, permits me 
to aſk a favour,” ſaid the Count, be pleaſed 
_ << to grant me the enlargement of my Colonel who 
is now in the Baſtile.” And pray who is 


, your Colonel?” demanded the King with ſome 


ſurprize. Monſieur de Briquemault, pleaſe your 
«© Majeſty, in whoſe regiment I had formerly a 
«© company, and whoſe care and attention to form 
cc my youth, and inſtruct me to make my ſervices 
C one day uſeful and acceptable to my gracious So- 
t vereign juſtly excited my ſincereſt eſteem and 
« oratitude.” The King and all thoſe who were 
preſent paid the juſtly merited tribute of admira- 
tion to ſuch greatneſs of ſoul, and Monſieur de 
Briquemault was thus. happily freed from his con- 
finement, in-which otherwiſe he might have languiſh- 
ed, faid the hiſtorian, for the remainder of his life, 


for having had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the Mini- 


ter. We ſhall terminate this chapter by the recital 
of an action which will ever moſt deſervedly reflect 
| honour upon the memory of the my great man 

who performed it. 
| The late Pope Clement XIV. ee 
nal Ganganelli) had, when but a monk, cogtracted 
- an intimate friendſhip with a painter, who was only 
in a middling line, but whoſe moral and eee 
conduct was the firſt inducement to it. Being 
* to the dignity of Cardinal, the poor artiſt had 
| | not 
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not courage to wait on him ; his abſence affected his 


Eminency, and divining the cauſe, he went to viſit 
him ſurrounded with all the pomp of his new dig- 
nity, and kindly invited him to come and fee him in 
return. When he became Pope, he was according to 
cuſtom preſented with the houſhold liſt, upon which 


the Cardinal Major had put one of the moſt cele- 
brated painters in all Italy. „ I approve of this 


4 eſtabliſhment,” ſaid the Holy Father, except 


« ing the nomination of the painter. He whom 


ec you have mentioned is doubtleſs excellent in his 


« line, but my figure is not calculated to add luſtre 
46 to his reputation, beſides he is rich, and may do 
« very well without being of my houſhold ; I ſhall 
cc appoint a painter, who tho? leſs celebrated, and | 
« farleſs opulent, has always been my friend, and 
6 18 equally eſteemed by me. In this manner did this 


* 


admirable man conſtantiy remember his friends and 
follow that precept of the ſcripture. . Preſerve the 
« remembrance of your friend, and do not et 
*« him when you become rich.” 
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CHAP. IX. 
On FILIAL PIET x. 


F all the virtues recommended to ſociety there 
is none more inculcated by Eternal Wiſdom, 

than that which forms the ſubject of this chapter. 
If nature ſometimes produces, monſters whoſe baſe 
and unprincipled ſouls lead them to relax the ſacred 
and venerable ties which ſhould fo powerfully unite 
children to the authors of their being, it is not for 
ſuch depraved minds we have ſelocted the following 
facts, as they are incapable of feeling the force of 
the virtuous ſentiments we here celebrate, and wor- 
thy of the execration of the human race ; we aban- 


don them to their evil deſtiny, and leave to Divine 


Providence, who alone can touch the human heart, 
the care of inſpiring them with thoſe ſentiments of 
tenderneſs and gratitude ſo conformable to the law 
of nature. But we addreſs: ourſelves to thoſe ex- 
alted minds, in whom a ſentiment of early piety 
makes them yield with pleaſure to the dictates of 


_ the precept, Honour your father and mother, 
and who certainly cannot peruſe the following af- 


fecting anecdotes without feeling a degree of pleaſ- 


ing compunction. The firſt of theſe exam 1 ex- 
| Cited 
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cited tears of joy from thoſe who were preſent, and 


them that it was recounted to, and we hope it will 


make a ſimilar nn, on the minds of our 
readers. 

A young lad, but newly admitted into the-mili- 
tary ſchool, ſoon made himſelf appear of rather a 
ſingular diſpoſition, by his remarkable abſtem ĩouſ- 
neſs; whatever variation of diet was allowed, he 


never eat any thing but bread and ſoup, and drank 
nothing but water. The Governor being informed 


of this conduct ſo very uncommon in a boy, attri- 
buted it to an indiſcreet devotion, and reproved him 
for it ; nevertheleſs he perſiſted, and the Governor 
mentioned the circumſtance to Monſieur Paris 


Duverney, (whoſe memory will ever be gratefully 


preſerved by his fellow citizens), he had the boy 


called before him, and with his uſual mildneſs and 


moderation, repreſented to him that ſuch ſingula- 


rity was by no means proper or allowable in a pub- 
lic inſtitution, and that he muſt certainly conform 
to the rules and diet eftabliſhed there; he afterwards * 
unſucceſsfully tried to find out the reaſon that could 
induce the boy to act in ſuch a manner, and at laſt ' 
threatened if he perſiſted in concealing it, that he 
would fend him home again to his family; this me- 
nace had the delired effect, and he then diſcloſed the 
motive of his conduct. You will not, I hope 
ebe diſpleaſed with me, Sir,” ſaid he, © but I could 
„ not. bring. myſelf to enjoy what I think luxury 


1 n 1 reflect that my dear father and mother are 


«mn 
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& in the utmoſt indigence. They could afford them- 


5 ſelves and me no better food than the coarſeſt 
« bread, and of that but very little, here I have 
excellent ſoup, and as much fine white bread as 
« I would chuſe. I look upon this to be very good 
&« living, and the recollection of the ſituation I left 
« my parents in, would not permit me to indulge 
„ mylſeli-by eating any thing elſe.” ö 

Monſieur Duverney and the Governor, could 
not reſtrain their tears at ſuch an early inſtance of 


fortitude and ſenſibility, If your father has been 


© in the ſervice, faid Monſieur Duverney, how 


comes it that he has got no penſion ??? For 
« want of friends and money, Sir,“ replied the 


youth; he has been upwards of a year ſoliciting 


“ one, but his money and reſources failed, and ra- 


«« ther than contract debts at Verſailles, he is con- 
 « tent to languiſh in the manner I told you.” 
« Well,” faid M. Duverney, if the fact ap- 


« pears to be as you have ſtatedit, I will engage to 


4 procure your father a penſion of 500 livres, and 
« in the mean time here are three louiſdores for 
„ yourſelf as a preſent from the King. I ſhall 
% advance your father ſix months pay out of the 
« penſion I am certain of obtaining for him.“ 


« How can you ſend the money to him, Sir pos aſk- 


ed the boy. I et that give you no uneaſineſs, re- 


plied M. Duverney, & T ſhall find means.” «6 Ah! 
„ Sir, faid the boy with precipitation, “ if you can 
46 deo it cn, be pleaſed to ſend him thoſe three 
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& louiſdores. you were ſo good to give me, I want 
ec nothing here, and they would be of the greateſt 
< ſervice to my father for my brothers and ſiſters.” 
Tender effuſions of the heart | ſweet movements of 


nature! how delightful to the ſenſible mind, are 
| ſuch early emanations of pious gratitude! The fol- 
lowing fact by no means yields to the preceding in 


greatneſs of ſoul, generoſity or filial affection. 

A French officer going to rejoin his regiment, 
took the opportunity, while on the road, to enliſt 
ſome recruits whom he wanted tocompleat his com- 
pany, and had got ſeveral in a city where he halted. 
But two days before he determined to march, a 
young man of a graceful figure, and very pleaſing 
aſpect preſented himſelf, an air of candour and po- 
liteneſs prepoſſeſſed every beholder in his favour, 
and the officer at the very firſt interview, wiſhed to 
engage him while in the utmoſt precipitation he 


offered to enliſt. The officer perceived his embar- 


raſſment, and tried to remove it, Ah, Sir,“ faid 


the young man, Do not, I entreat you, attribute 


<< my diſorder to any baſe or ſhameful motive, but 
ce perhaps you may not chuſe to engage me, and in 
that caſe dreadful indeed will be my misfortune.” 
Some tears eſcaped as he uttered theſe laſt words, 


and the humane officer, eager to relieve him, de- 


' manded to know his conditions. cc They will 


e diſguſt you, perhaps, Sir, and I cannot propoſe 
% them without trembling ; I am young, you ſee 
6e wy ſize, I have a 42 and every diſpoſition to 

© ſerve 
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< ſerve, but the unfortunate circumſtances'I am in 
*« compel me to ſet a price upon myſelf, which I 
ce am conſcious you will think too exorbitant, tho 
© can make no abatement — believe me, that with- 
c out the moſt preſſing reaſons I would never ſell 
4 my ſervices. I cannot follow you for leſs than 
be five hundred livres, and you 1 break my heart 
“ if you refuſe me. | 
Five hundred livres l“ * the officer, 
ec the ſum is conſiderable I confeſs, but I feel my- 
4 ſelf prepoſſeſſed in your favour, you ſeem well 
< diſpoſed, therefore I ſhall not diſpute the bargain 
„ with you, here is the caſh, ſign, and hold your- 
« ſelf wt readineſs to march the day after to-mor- 
% row.” The young man ſeemed overjoyed at 
thus obtaining his deſire, and with great alacrity 
| ſigned hisengagement. After receiving his five hun- 
dred livres, he requeſted his Captain's permiſſion 
for a ſhort abſence to fulfil a ſacred duty, and promiſ- 
ed a ſpeedy return; it was granted, but the officers 


curious to find out the intentions of his new ſoldier, 


followed him, who on his part, rather flew than 
ran to the priſon, knocked eagerly at the door, which 
was no ſooner open than he darted in, ſaying haſtily 
to the gaoler, I have here the ſum for which my 
c father was arreſted, take care of it, but conduct 
te me to him, let me have the N to releaſe 


cc him.” | i 
The officer ſtopped a moment to give him time to 
go on alone to his father, and then followed. But 
| . 5 bow 
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felt his emotions too powerful to expreſs, but the 


filent, though eloquent language of tears, evinced 
his gratitude to the Almighty, for giving him ſo in- 


eſtimable a child, while paternal tenderneſs mourn- 


ed the ſad extremity he was drove to. The officer, 
no longer able to conceal his feelings, now came 
forward, Take comfort, my good old man, 

ſaid he, © I will not take your ſon from you, but 
« on the contrary will ſhare with him in the meri- _ 


& torious action he has performed: I can never re- 


4“ gret a ſum he has made ſo noble a uſe of, and here 
4 is his engagement which J return to him.“ 
The father and ſon fell at their benefactor's feet, 
expreſſing the moſt lively gratitude for his genero- 
ſity ; but the ſon reſpectfully declined the offer of 
liberty, and intreated the Captain to accept of his 
ſervices, which with ſome difficulty he obtained, 
repreſenting that his father having then no employ- 
ment for him, he muſt of courſe be a burthen to 


him. He joined the regiment, and fulfilled the term 


of his engagement. He had always while in the ar- 


my, ſaved a ſmall ſum annually out of his pay, 


which he as conſtantly remitted to his father, and 


upon receiving his diſcharge, returned to provide 
by his daily labour for their mutual ſupport. 
Filial piety is ever induſtrious to compaſs its 


virtuous and upright intention... One practiſes 
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how affecting was the ſcene that preſented itſelf 
The young man cloſely embraced by his aged fa- 
ther, who upon hearing the facrifice he had made, 
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ſelf-denial and abſtinence recollecting the indigence 
of his parents. Another ſells his liberty to procure 
that of his father; and here follows the example of a 
ſon, who not only deprives himſelf of reſt, after his 
uſual occupation, but even denies himſelf com- 


mon neceſſaries in hopes of being thereby enabled 


to redeem his father from captivity. 

A young man whoſe name was Robert, waited 
in a ſmall pleaſure boat at Marſeilles, one fine 
evening in expectation of ſome body's engaging it. 
A perſon ſtepped in, but immediately ſeemed in- 
clined to quit it, ſaying, that as the boatman was 
not there, he would go into another. Sir, ſaid 
Robert, The boat belongs to me, would you 


<< chuſe to go out of the port ? (No, the evening 


44 js advanced, there will be light for only an hour 
40 longer, I wiſh juſt to take a few turns in the ba- 
« ſon to enjoy the freſh air 3 3 but you don't ſeem to 


“ have either the appearance or behaviour of a ma- 
£6 xiner, are you really one? „No indeed, Sir, 


- «© but I take up the employment on Sundays and 
„ holidays merely to earn money. How ſo cove- 
ec tous at your age? Avarice is rarely the vice of 
* youth, but diminiſhes the favourable opinion I 


4 had formed from your phyſiognomy.” Alas, 


Sir! had you known how prefling my motive is 


4 for ſtriving to get money, you would not add to 
« my unhappineſs by believing me capable of ſuch 
* baſeneſs. I may have been too haſty, per- 


40 * haps, but you did not explain yourſelf, let us 


make 
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c make our tour, and you can acquaint me with 
ic your ſtory. The ſtranger accordingly ſeated him- 
ſelf, and as they were ſailing, „Tell me now, 
ſays he.. What is it that cauſes. you ſo much 
e anxiety, ſpeak freely, you have intereſted me in 


. your favour.” * I have but one cauſe of 
& anxiety, Sir,” returned the young man, and 


« that is to know that I have a father in chains 
« without being able to relieve him, he was a bro- 


4 ker in this city, and my mother was a milliner, 


e by both their ſavings they had amaſſed as much 
« money as purchaſed him a ſhare in a veſſel 
« freighted for Smyrna; being deſirous to ſuperin- 
«© tend both the choice and exchange of his little 
«« venture, he failed with it, but the veſſel being 
« unfortunately taken by a corſair, and carried into 
„ Tetuan, my unhappy father was made a ſlave 
« as well as the reſt of the crew ; they demand 
& 200 crowns for his ranſom, but as he expended 
& all his money in endeayouring to make his under- 
ce taking of ſome conſequence, we have nothing 
ec equal to that ſum ; meantime my mother and 
C ſiſters work day and night, I do the ſame for my 
ec maſter in the line of a jeweller which I ſerve my 

e time to, and I endeavour to turn to profit every 

46 Sunday and holiday as you perceive ; we deny 


“ ourſelves even the commoneſt neceſſaries, one 


e ſmall room ſuffices for us all. At firſt I wiſhed to 
ce go and ſubſtitute myſelf in my father's place, as 
9 * no other method to redeem him, but juſt as 
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I was ready to ſail, my mother by ſome means 


got intelligence, and aſſured me it was as im- 


4 practicable as chimerical. She cautioned every 
Captain on the Levant trade againſt taking me 
on board, fearing I ſuppoſe, that ſhe would loſe 

both huſband and ſon.” < Do you ever get any | 
& account of your father, do you know what kind 
aof treatment he receives, or the name of the maſ- 
se ter he ſerves at Tetuan? ? We have heard 


„ from him Sir, his maſter is intendant of the 


*© King's gardens, and treats him with humanity, 
« his employment is not above his ſtrength, but 
«46 alas! we are not with him to comfort and aſſiſt 
« him, he is far away from us, from a loving and 


beloved wife, and three children whom he always 


loved with the greateſt tendernefs. What 


name does he bear at Tetuan ?” He did not 
„change his own name, Sir, he is called Robert, 
« the fame as at Marſeilles.” © Robert—at 


* the intendant of the gardens ?” © Yes Sir.” 
140 Vour misfortune affects me, but after the ſenti- 


| 1 ments you have expreſſed, ſo well deſerving of a 
| «© better fate, I dare promiſe you will ſoon expe- 
4 rience it, and I really wiſh it moſt ſincerely.” 


While thus enjoying the freſhneſs of the evening, 


| the ſtranger ſeemed inclined to penſiveneſs, ſaying, | 


&« My friend, don't take it amiſs that I devote a few | 
© moments to reflection.“ When night came on 
he gave Robert orders to land, and getting haſtily 4 


out of the boat, he put a purſe into his hands, and 


without 


HAI : 
without giving him time to look at it, or thank him, 
hurried away with the greateſt precipitation; the 
purſe contained ſix louiſdores, and ten crowns in 
ſilver, and Robert, juſtly conceiving the higheſt opi · 
nion of the generous ſtranger, prayed and ſought in 
vain for an opportunity to return him thanks, but in 
fix weeks after this event, as this induſtrious family 
(who fill anxiouſly uſed their little efforts to com- 
pleat the ſum in queſtion) had juſt finiſhed their fru- 
gal meal of bread and almonds, they were ſurpriſed 
with the unexpected though long wiſhed for appear- 
| ance of Robert (the father) who came in very de- 
cently dreſſed. The joy and aſtoniſhment of the fa- 
mily may be much eaſier imagined than deſcribed · 
The worthy man threw himſelf into their affectionate 
arms, and exhauſted himſelf in acknowledgments 
for the fifty louiſdores that had been counted out to 
him, at his embarkation in the veſſel, where his 
paſlage and maintenance were paid in advance, for 
the good cloathing they had ſo conſiderately provided 
for him, &c. he did not know how to teſtify his 
_ gratitude for ſuch love and zeal. Amazement yet 
greater than at his unexpected entrance, now ſeized 
the family, and after a profound filence of ſome mi- 
nutes, the mother imagining that her ſon had done 
all, recounted to his father the intention the lad had 
nearly put in practice of ſubſtituting himſelf in his 
place if ſhe had not prevented him, 6000 livres, 
added ſhe, were neceſſary for the ' ranſom, we 
had little more chan half that ſum, chiefly earned 
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t by his inceſſant toil ; he muft have found ſome 
friend to affift him with the remainder.” At 
theſe words her huſband's countenance ſo lately 
brightened with every pleaſing ſenſation, now ex- 
hibited a mortifying  expreflion of wrath and con- 
ſternation. Then addrefling himſelf to his ſon, 
« Unhappy boy, what have you done ? how can I 
„ owe my deliverance to you, without the moſt 
s poignant regret? could it be a ſecret-to your 
„ mother if not acquired at the expence of your 
es probity? At your age, and the fon of an unfortu- 
< nate flave, the reſources you required were not 
s eaſily procured. I tremble to think that filial af- 
<< fection may have rendered you criminal. Be ſin- 
% cere, and relieve my concern, or let us die if 
„ you could forget your integrity.” Be com- 
«© poſed, dear father, replied the ſon, embracing 
bim. © Your ſon is not unworthy of the title, nor 
„ happy enough to have had it in his power to 
„ prove how dear you were to him, but I gueſs 
« who was your benefactor. Do you recollect, mo- 
< ther, the ſtranger I told you of who gave me 
<« the purſe, and aſked me a great many queſtions ? 
I never will deſiſt ſeeking for him until I bring 
% him to enjoy the ſight of the happineſs he has 
& promoted. He then proceeded to acquaint his 
father with every circumſtance, and ſoon diſpelled 
5 all anxiety on his account. 8 
Robert thus reſtored to his bands. ſoon found 
1 ee and his ſucceſs ſurpaſſed his. ex- 
% pectations, 


3 
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pectations, and at the expiration of two years he 
became perfectly eaſy, his children being provided 
for, participated the happineſs of their parents; in 
ſhort, their felicity would have been uninterrupted, 
if the continual reſearches of his ſon could diſcover 
their benefactor, who ſtill carefully eluded all diſco- 
very, and conſequently every teſtimony of their gra- 
titude. At length he met him one Sunday morning 
walking on the quay, © Ah, my tutelary angel! 
was all he could pronounce, and fell ſenſeleſs at his 
feet; the ſtranger haſtened to his aſſiſtance, and 
when he recovered, aſked him what was the mat-- 
ter? © Is it poſſible you don't know what has cauſ- 
e ed my agitation at ſight of you, Sir ?*” anſwered. 
the young man. Have you forgot Robert, and. 
<« his unfortunate family, whom you have reſtored 
&© to more than life, by redeeming their father from 
« captivity?” *©* You certainly miſtake, friend, 
44 I don't know you, neither can you know me, as 
I am but a ſtranger at Marſeilles, and have been 
s but a very few days here.. That may be, 
« Sir, but permit me to remind you, that above, 
« two years ſince, you were here walking upon. 
ce this quay, that you came into my boat, where. 
* you were kind enough to aſk me ſome queſtions, . 
ce and to intereſt yourſelf in my misfortunes, and 
« humanely enquired into the circumſtances - that 
« might point out the method ol becoming our : 
ce benefactor. As deliverer of my father, can you 
6 . that you are the preſerver of our entire 
L 3 wk f. ly, 
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has family, who hourly | breathe the moſt ardent 
„ wiſhes for your preſence. Don't reje& their 
e intreaties, I conjure you, but come and contem-_ 
plate in their happineſs, the reſult of Je benevo- 
© lence. Come let me conduct you.” I have 


already told you, my friend, that you miſtake me 


*« 'for ſome other perſon.” *© Pardon me, Sir, your 
« features are too well engraved on my memory, 
I ſhould know you in any part " the world ; be 
© ſo good to come along with me. So ſaying, he 
took hold of him by the arm, to lead him along, and 
ſome people gathering around them, the ſtranger 
in a more grave and reſolute tone of voice ſaid, 


This ſcene begins to grow troubleſome, reſem- 


«*blance miſleads you; recal your reaſon, Sir, and 
4 return to your family, to profit by that tranqui- 
*« lity you ſeem ſo much to require. What 
6 cruelty!” replied Robert, Benefactor of this. 
'« family, why will you diminiſh by your reſiſtance, 
& the happineſs they owe you? Shall I in vain 
% proſtrate myſelf at your feet, and you, who are 
© here preſent, and ought to be moved at the trou- 
« ble and diforder I am in, join with me in intreat- 
« ing my benefactor to come and N nere his 
« own work.. I 

At theſe words the ſtranger ſeemed irreſo- 
lute, but collecting all his courage, to enable him 
to withſtand the ſeduction of the delicious regale 
that here, preſented itſelf, ſlipped away like light- 
ning, through the' midſt of the crowd, at the 
5 8 moment 
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moment they leaſt expected it, and was out of 
fight in an inſtant. The name of this ſtranger, 
which doubtleſs the reader is anxious to know, was 
Monſieur Secondat de Monteſquieu. This fact we 

had from Monſieur Mayn, an eminent banker at 
Cadiz, who had been commiſſioned to remit the 
money for the ranſom of a er at n nam- 

ed Robert. 

Ihe hiſtory of 1 per mention of a yet 
more ſingular fact, and which proves that a mind 
thoroughly penetrated with a ſenſe of the gratitude 
and tenderneſs due tothe authors of its being, is ca- 


pable of the greateſt exertions of human nature, and 


we candidly acknowledge that all expreſſion falls in- 
finitely ſhort of rendering the honour due to the ge- 
nerous action we are about to mention. 7 
A poor widow left with three children, found her- 
ſelf deſtitute of all ſupport, excepting what they 


earned by their labour, the profits of which proved 


very inadequate to their neceflities. Grieved at the 
ſight of a beloved parent, ſtruggling with difficul- 
ties and diſtreſſes, which all their care and induſtry 
could not relieve, filial piety, ſuggeſted a moſt | 
extraordinary thought, but which they did not heſi- 
tate to put in execution. Public notice had been 
given ſome days before of a conſiderable reward of- 
fered to whoever would diſcover the perſon princi- 
pally concerned in a certain robbery lately commit- 

ted, and deliver him up to juſtice. Theſe three 
brothers agreed among themſelves, that one of them 
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| ſhouldpaſs for the robber, and that the others ſhould 
bring him before the judge; they accordingly caſt 
lots, andit fell upon the younger, who allowed him- 
ſelf to be tied and conducted as a criminal. The 


Mlajngiſtrate having interrogated him, he declared 


himſelf guilty of the charge, and was conſequently 
committed to priſon, his accuſers were paid the pro- 
miſed ſum, but their hearts bled for their brother's 
fate, and finding means to enter the priſon (as they 


imagined unperceived) they tenderly embraced and 


wept bitterly over him. By ſome chance the Magiſ- 
trate happened to be at that very time in the priſon, 
and beheld with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment ſo unexpect- 
ed and extraordinary a ſight; he directly commiſſion- 
ed one of his people to follow the informers, and ex- 
preſsly enjoined him to keep them continually in 
view, till he could make ſome diſcovery tending to 
throw light upon ſo ſingular an affair. This do- 
meſtic acquitted himſelf faithfully of his commiſſion, 
and reported that having ſeen the two young men 
go into a houſe, he followed them as cleſely as poſ- 
_ fible, and heard them tell their mother what they. 
and their brother had done in hopes to relieve her. 
That upon this the diſtracted mother made a moſt 
 Iamentableoutcry, and inſiſted upon the money be- 

ing inſtantly returned, adding, that ſhe would ra- 
ther periſn with hunger and want, than ſave her life 
at the expence of her child's. It was with difficulty 
the Magiſtrate could believe this ſurpriſing ſtory, 
| and deri og the priſoner W before him, 
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he interrogated him more minutely than before, and 
even threatened to have him put to the rack. Still 
the lad preſerved his integrity, and undiſmayed per- 
ſiſted in declaring himſelf guilty. “ Ah, this is 
cc too much,” cried the Magiſtrate, embracing him, 
& Virtuous boy, your conduct amazes me.” He 
immediately reported this affair to the Emperor. 
This great Prince, determined to reward ſo admira- 
ble an example of - filial piety. He granted the 
youngeſt a conſiderable penſion, and a moderate 
one to each of the other brothers. Divine and 
adorable Providence ! how impenetrable are your 
decrees! by what various and unforeſeen methods do 
you take pleaſure to illuſtrate and protect defence- 
leſs innocence ! If the fact we have juſt recited, ap- 
pears a prodigy in its kind, we are happy in being 
able to prove that it is by no means ſingular. 

A poor peaſant, inhabitant of a village near Agra, 
being ſorely preſſed by his creditors, found himſelf 
reduced to the alternative of making up the ſum of 
twenty-four florins within ſo many hours, or, to.be 
confined in gaol ; his ſon, who was a ſoldier, in the 
regiment of Straſbourgh, could not behold his father 
in · ſuch diſtreſs without being greatly grieved, and 
having no other poſſible method to extricate him, 
he pretended to him that one of his comrades would 
deſert that very night, and he propoſed that he 
ſhould go and apprehend him, in order to obtain 
the reward which luckily happened to be the exact 
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ſum of 24 florins. The father, naturally honeſt and 
upright, rejected the propoſal with indignation and 
contempt, but immediately recollecting his own 
ſituation, the dread of impriſonment recurred to 
his imagination with all its horrors, and the painful 
ſenſe of his misfortune, for once ſilenced the voice 
of probity. This unhappy peaſant with eyes ſuf- 
fuſed with tears, and a heart torn with anguiſh and 
remorſe, at laſt yielded to a propoſal, the firſt men- 
tion of which threw him into agonies, as he juſtly _ 
conceived it to be the height of treachery and baſe- 
neſs, How much does it coſt virtue in diſtreſs, 
e thus to betray itſelf !”* Night being come, the 
peaſant repaired to the place he was directed, and 
ſeizing the ſuppoſed deſerter (who was no other than 
his own ſon) he conducted him back to the regi- 
. ment, and received with a trembling hand the pro- 
miſed reward. Meantime his virtuous fon ſtill un- 
| known to his unhappy father, received ſentence to 
run the gauntlop, and bore the firſt five turns with 
the greateſt fortitude, but at the ſixth an involun- 
_ tary cry eſcaped him; all was then diſcovered, and 
the Empreſs Queen being informed 'of this gene- 
rous act, teſtified her approbation, by granting the 
ſon a lieutenancy, and ſettle a perro ict 100 1 87 


on his fatber 
The hiſtory of Werden ne us with noche | 


aft no leſs deſerving of moſt VP mention in 
the hiſtory of Filial Piety. 4 
In the year 1 582, ſome reges whngs were 
wreeked 
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wrecked in their paſſage to the Indies; one party 
landed in the country of the Caffres, and another 
party conſtructed a kind of float out of the remains 


of the wreck. The pilot perceiving that it was too 
heavily loaded, informed the Captain, Edward de 
Mello, that they muſt inevitably ſ nk, if they did 
not oblige, at leaſt, twelve perſons to caſt themſelves 
into the ſea. They drew lots, and one fell upon a 
ſoldier, whoſe name hiſtory does not mention, but 


the younger brother who was upon the float alſo, 
earneſtly intreated permiſſion to ſubſtitute himſelf in 


his brother's place, His life, added he, is of 


« far greater conſequence than mine, he ſupports 
cé his father, mother, and ſiſters, you will fave 


« their lives in ſaving his, and as for me, who can 


<< be of no uſe to them, let me take my chance.” 
Mello conſented, and had him flung into the ſea. 


Eternal Providence caſt a pitying eye upon ſuch he- 


roic virtue, and the young man having ſwam after 
the float above ſix hours, at laſt came along ſide of 
it, the natural deſire of ſelf-preſervation, made him 
diſregard their menaces, and ſtill endeavouring to 
lay hold of it, they made a ſtroke at him with a 
ſword, which he caught and held by it, till they 
conſerited to admit him, and thus ſucceeded in ſav- 
ing his brother's life and his own. 

Theſe few facts we have ſelected will doubtleſs 
have a proper effect upon every ſenſible and gene- 
rous mind. While agitated with tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, for theſe heroic victims to filial piety, they 

muſt 


* 
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muſt acknowledge the benevolent hand of Provi- 
dence ever extended for their relief at the critical 
moment, an inconteſtable proof that pleaſing to the 
Almighty and truly delightful, is the reflection of 
having anticipated in fulfilling our duty to our pa- 


rents, as his repreſentatives on earth, the pure un- 


mixed and endleſs tranſports of gratitude, we humbly 
hope toexpreſs towards our great Creator in the * 


ful manſions of eternal reſt. 


was no more than a temporary diſpenſation, granted 
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CHAP. xX. 


0 ConnuBiart LOVE. 


ATRIMONY firſt inſtituted in the terreſ- 
VI trial Paradiſe, at the beginning of the 
world by its great Creator, if not then as a ſacra- 
ment, at leaſt as a natural and lawful contract, an 
indiſſoluble bond, he was pleaſed to-form between 
the ſexes, to increaſe and multiply (after. their pro- 


bationary ſtate) the number of heavenly inhabitants. 
Such was the origin and intention of this reſpectable 
union in the earlieſt ages. If it was at that time per- 


mitted that a man ſhould have plurality of wives, it 


b {== 


in order the more ſpeedily to fulfil the views of eter- 


nal wiſdom, and if the people of Iſrael were allow- 


ed to repudiate their wives, Moſes conſidered ſuch 
toleration neceſſary, to prevent yet more ſcandalous 


diſorder, and which the character of the Jews gave 


him ſufficient cauſe to dread. But in the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the new law, ſince the coming of the-Meſ- 
ſiah, the Almighty has been pleaſed to ennoble this 
facred bond, to preſerve it in its primitive purity, 
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and exalt it to the dignity of a ſacrament. Man,” 
faith the Lord, ſhall quit father and mother and 
& cleave unto his wife, by an union ſo ſtrict and in- 
4 diffoluble that they ſhall no longer be conſidered 
« as two diſtin perſons, but as one fleſh. 
« Thoſe whom God hath joined, let no man put 
t afunder.” Such is the dignity of matrimony» 
ſuch its indiſſolubility, and ſuch is the foundation of 
the mutual love with which both ſhould do honour 
to the ſacred tie that unites them. Precious love 
productive of the pureſt and moſt permanent felicity 
granted by the Supreme, as a recompence to thoſe 
who reverence as they ought the holy union of ma- 
trimony. Generous love, which contemns all dan- 
7 ger when the intereſt of either is in queſtion. Be- 
nevolent, tender love ! ever eager to procure each 
other every lawful pleaſure. Ingenious love, in- 
duſtriouſly aſſiduous in ſeeking out all poſſible means 
of mutually aſſiſting to lighten the indiſpenſable 


; 5 cares of life. Permanent love, which ſurvives | 


even beyond the grave. Love in ſhort, worthy of 
the profoundeſt veneration, Behold then all you 
who waſting away your life in joyleſs and unprofit- 
able celibacy, deſpiſe the comforts of a holy ftate. 
Ye worldly philoſophers, who reject the means of- 
fered by the benevolent hand of the Creator, the 
means even ſuggeſted by propriety and decency, 
to ſilence thoſe paſſions which all your philoſophy 
cannot ſufficiently guard you from ſatisfying in 
* 9 And you, ye libertines of a 
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diflipated age, who to avoid the honourable yoke of 
a lawful engagement, waſte your fortune in licen- 


tiouſneſs, and your health in criminal. exceſſes. 


Behold and acknowledge the value, the ineſtimable 
advantages of a ſtate you would fain decry. Be juſt 


and candidly. allow that your condition is by no 


means preferable, but far inferior to the pure, the 
tranquil. happi neſs enjoyed by a — man married 
to an amiable and virtuous woman. 

We read in hiſtory that Paulina wife of Se. 
neca, would not conſent to ſurvive her huſband 


| who was put to death by Nero, but had her veins 
opened likewiſe, and being compelled to have them - 
cloſed by perſons Nero ſent to her for the pur=- 


poſe, ſhe ever after continued remarkably pale, a 


glorious teſtimony (faid Tacitus) of the chaſte love 


ſhe bore her huſband, We read alſo in Plutarch, 


an anecdote. of two noblemen of Galatia, named 

Sinnorix and Sinnatus ; the latter was married to a 

| Prieſteſs of Diana, named Camma, eminently diſ-  - 
tinguiſhed by her beauty and virtue. Sinnorix be- 


came enamoured of her, but knowing it would be 

in yain for him to expect any return, he contrived 
to have her huſband aſſaſſinated, and in ſome time 
after demanded Camma in marriage. The unhappy 


widow did not entirely reje& the propoſal, and only 


ſtarted ſome difficulties, but at length the day was 
appointed for the celebration of their nuptials, and 
Camma preſenting herſelf before the altar of Diana, 
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made her oblation to the Goddeſs of a liquor ſhe 
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had prepared. She afterwards drank ſome of what 
remained in the vaſe, and gave the remainder to 


Sinnorix, and as ſoon as he had drank it, „I call 


cc thee to witneſs, chaſte goddeſs,” ſaid ſhe, addreſſ- 
ing herſelf to Diana, © that I have ſurvived my 


4 huſband only to revenge his death. As for thee 


c Sinnorix, thou baſeſt of men, let thy friends pro- 
cc vide thee a funeral pile inſtead of a nuptial bed.“ 
He expired that very day, and Camma died the day 


=o after. Such an act of vengeance, unworthy of a 


Chriſtian woman, was nevertheleſs moſt laudable as 
well as heroic in a Pagan, and it is to be lamented 


that ſo truly noble and generous a ſoul had not the 
advantage of the light of true religion, and more en- 
lightened manners. Though equally generous in 
its motive, and no leſs admirable for its heroiſm, 
the following action is by no means intitled to our 


approbation, becauſe no motive whatſoever can au- 
thoriſe or excuſe voluntary ſuicide. Though unhap- 
pily not uncommon in countries enlightened by 


Chriſtianity, nothing can extenuate a crime ſo con- 
trary to the direct law of nature, and ſo daring a 4 


defiance of the Almighty. We only recite the fol- 


_ lowing as it ſhews a ſtriking example of the ber 


of conjugal love. 


Cuharles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy; having had 
ſome pretenſions to the city of Geneva, he wiſhed to 
_ take it by ſtratagem, accordingly he ſcaled the walls 
cata but the alarm being * before he could 


Hoca 
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- procure a ſufficient number of aſſiſtants, the citizens 


ran to their arms, and ſoon repulſed their enemies, 


too few in number to reſiſt them. Ihe priſoners 
were all put to death; of the number of thoſe wag 
an officer of diſtinction; his wife then pregnant flew 
to the place of execution, and intreated permiſſion 
to embrace him for the laſt time, which was refuſed. 
The officer was hanged before ſhe could get near 
him, but when they took down the corpſe, ſhe fol- 
lowed it to the place where it was to be expoſed, and 
ſitting down before it, remained in that poſture with . 
her eyes fixed on the melancholy object, and refuſ- 
ing any kind of nouriſhment expired in that fitua- 
tion. 

If we Ss the raſhneſs of a ſoul ſo generous 
and ſo worthy of a better fate, we cannot too 
much applaud the ingenuity and fineſſe of a truly 
virtuous woman, that we are about to mention. 
Hiſtory informs us that the Emperor Conrad III. 
beſieged a ſmall city of Wirtemberg ;-the Dukewho 


lad been one of thoſe who oppoſed the election of 


Conrad, defended the city with the moſt heroic 
bravery, and yielded at laſt only to neceſſity, and 
a ſuperior power, which enraged the Emperor ſo 
much, that he would give no quarter except ro r | 
women, whom he permitted to leave the city, and 
_ carry away with them whatever they poſſeſſed moſt 
valuable. The Ducheſs availed herſelf of this per- 
miſſion, to ſave her huſband's life. She carried 
him out upon her back, and "7 her example the 
| other . 
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other women did the fame. The Emperor ſeeing 
them come out loaded in this manner, and the 
Ducheſs at their head, could not behold ſuch an af- 
feng ſcene unmoved, and yielding to admiration, 
he pardoned the men, on account of the generous 
conduct of their wives. Here follows another proof 
of "the power of conjugal love, in a nr trait of 
Fe mrhcg. | 
7 the Scotch rebellion of 4 year 1715, 
the Engliſh nobles who had adhered to the 
3 Fes were condemned to be beheaded, and 
were accordingly executed on the 16th May 1716. 
Lord Nithiſdale ſhould have undergone the ſame 
fate, but was ſaved by the ingenious tenderneſs of 
his Lady, it being permitted that the wives of theſe 
unfortunate noblemen ſhould be allowed to take a 
laſt farewell on the eve of the fatal day. Lady 
Nithiſdale went to the tower leaning on two of her 
maids, with an handkerchief to her eyes, and ſeem- 
©ingly overwhelmed with grief, but ſhe no ſooner 
- got admittance to her Lord, than ſhe prevailed on 
him to change cloaths with her (as he happened 
1 very fortunately to be of the ſame ſize) and to go 
out in the attitude in which ſhe came in. She like- 
"wiſe informed him that her carriage waited to con- 
vey. him to Graveſend, where he would find a boat 
ready to carry him to a ſhip that would immediately 
" ſet ſail for France. The ſtratagem had the deſired 
"ſucceſs, and Lord Nithiſdale arrived at Calais, at 
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three o'clock the next morning. At landing he 


jumped for joy, ſaying, © Heaven be praiſed I am 
cc ſafe,” This exclamation diſcovered him, but he 


was no longer in the power of his enemies. 3 
The hour for the execution in London 


being come, a clergyman was ſent to prepare 
the priſoner, and was not a little ſurprized to 


find a woman there inſtead of Lord Nithiſdale. 
The news ſpread in a moment, and the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower ſent to court for inſtructions re- 


ſpecting her Ladyſhip. He received orders to ſet 


her at liberty, which being done, ſhe haſtened to 


© rejoin her huſband in France; it is needleſs to add, 


that ſhe was received with tranſports of joy and __ 


titude. 


At the time of the theatre 3 burned i in Hol. 
land, a very rich Jew having got out time enough, 
but miſſing his wife, cried out with all his might, 


« I am ſuch a one, I will give a hundred thouſand 


« crowns to whoever will bring my wife ſafe out of 


< the fire.” But the flames having by that time 


gained all parts of the theatre, no body durſt at- 
tempt to enter, whereupon this affectionate huſ- 
band forcing his way among the crowd, darted i in 
through the fire in hopes to be able to fave his wite 


but unfortunately periſhed with her. 


We ſhall terminate this chapter by the recital of 


a ſimple fact, which nevertheleſs does inn ho- 


nour to connubial love. 
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In the year 1775, a charitable Lady ſent a phy- 
ſician from Burgundy, to the village of Suffey, 
about a league from Dijon, where a putrid and ma- 
lignant epidemical fever raged. He was to attend a 
poor young woman whoſe huſband died of that diſ- 
order a few days before, & I was accompanied,” 
ſaid the phyſician, < by the curate of the pariſh and 
<« a ſurgeon ; our entrance ſeemed to have no effect 
*© whatſoever on the patient, who preſerved the moſt 
< profound and affecting filence. I went over to 
& her, aſked her ſome queſtions, and ftrove to give 
<6 her courage, repreſenting to her what ſhe 
& might expect from the bounty of the lady who 
ec ſent me to her. Wearied at laſt with impor- 
„ tunity, ſhe turned towards me, and with a look 
ce and accent that would pierce the moſt obdurate 
e heart, the ſaid, I. return you, Sir, and the lady 
ho ſent you many thanks, but I ſhall take none 
c of your remedies. I have loſt my huſband; 
< though we were poor we loved each other; as he 
< is gone life would be inſupportable to me.” 
From that moment ſhe never uttered another word, 
took neither nouriſhment nor medicines ; exhauſted 
nature ſunk at length, and ſhe expired the ſixteenth. 


day after her ET death, [ 
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leſs, conſiderably depends upon the practice xg 

thoſe exemplary virtues, that we have hitherto ce- 

lebrated, but upon none more particularly * 
upon ke which conſtitutes the ſubject of this chap- 1 

ter. Was chaſtity to be baniſhed from the face of 

the earth, what innumerable evils would ſoon over- 
ſpread it? No longer would there be any Re 
to irregular deſires. - No longer would mutual fide- 
lity cement the happineſs of the married ſtate; nor 
could that amiable modeſty whieh is the principal or- 


nament of the ſex exiſt. Thence the diſgrace offa-/: 
milies, the diſſipation of opulent fortunes, raging 

5 jealouſies, often terminating in the moſt atrocious 

acts of vengeance. Baſe perfidies, and in ſhort; a 


total ſubverſion of manners and univerſal diſorder. 
This we may juſtly form an idea of from the exam- 
ples of incontineney which unhappily too en f 
appear even in an age wherein chaſtity is ſtill re- 


ſpected. May it be yet more ſo, more faithfully , 
_ obſerved, and more generally practiſed; and may 
the too great love of admiration, that coquetry ſo 
natural to the fair ſex, and the unreſtrained freedom 


— 
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in diſcourſe with men too generally perfidious and de- 
ceitful, yield to that ſweet ſimplicity, that gentle 
captivating modeſty, that innate dignity of ſoul, 
which-ſo eminently adorn and ſo honourably diſtin- 
guiſh a virtuous woman ! May thoſe heroic exam- 
ples we have here ſelected, prove the ineſtimable 
value of this exalted virtue, while it points out the 
dreadful train of evils inſeparably attendant- 
upon thoſe whoſe ungoverned paſſions, know 
not how to reſpet it! Let us recur to the 
- earlieſt ages, let us conſult the hiſtories of all nations 
to the preſent time, and we ſhall be convinced of the 
veneration in which chaſtity has been always and 
_ univerſally held, with this additional ſatisfaction, 
that neither artifice nor brutality could ſucceed when 
_ oppoſed to true virtue andunerring diſcretion, —The 
ſacred hiſtorian conſidered it a pleaſing taſk to hand 
down the hiſtory of the chaſte Suſanna to the admi- 
ration of poſterity, thereby to render juſt homage to 
this reſpectable heroine, who born of a nation that 
was overrun with iniquities, and manifeſtly under 
the vengeance of the Moſt High, for its manifold 
crimes and abominations, there could yet ſome be 
reckoned among them who adhered to the law of 
God, and lived in his holy jove and fear. Of this 
number the ſcripture eminently diſtinguiſhes the 
chaſte. Suſanna, who preferred the ſhame of an un- 
juſt accuſation, and the horrors of an ignominious 
death, to the commiſſion of an involuntary crime, 


EC circumſtances ſhe was in might 
ſeem 5 
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5 HAPPINESS. 243 
ſeem to offer ſome excuſe, a crime that would in this 
world be conſigned to oblivion, but could not be 


concealed from the all ſeeing eye of God, nor | 


guarded from the continual reproaches of a ſelf- 
accuſing conſcience, The hiſtory of the celebrat- 
ed Lucretia, wife of Tarquin Collatin, is too uni- 
verſally known to require a minute recital here, but 
ſufficiently proves how highly the Pagans eſtimated 
chaſtity, nevertheleſs, though heroic her revenge, 
which inconteſtibly proved how precious that virtue 
was in the opinion of that celebrated Roman. We 
muſt conſider her conduct and the motives of it, far 
inferior to that of the chaſte Suſanna. Lucretia 
yielded to the dread of temporal ſhame, Suſanna 
triumphed over a ſimilar artifice. The former had 
not courage to ſurvive her diſgrace, and attemptod 
that life ſhe had no right to diſpoſe of. Suſanna, on 
the contrary, ever ſubmiſſive to her God, is content 
to die, not by deſpair, but as a true martyr to'chaſ- 
tity. Lucretia, in a word, ſhewed in her virtue, 
a conſiderable degree of weakneſs and pride; but 
Suſanna diſcovered true greatneſs of ſoul, joined to 
that fortitude which conſcious rectitude aided by re- 
ligion only can inſpire. We have the pleaſure, 
however, to think that had Lucretia been born un- 
der more fortunate auſpices, if ſhe had imbibed th e 
principles of a holy religion, ſhe would not have 
behaved leſs reſolutely nor * — Ae rage 
chaſte Suſanna. 
| _ de Thou has preſerved in his hiſtory two adds 
M2 W 
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which happened in the ſame year, and both which 
equally prove how precious chaſtity is in the opinion 
of a virtuous woman, and how capable of inſpiring 
chem with the nobleſt ſentiments, even to lay aſide 
the natural timidity of the ſex; and deſpiſing every 
idea of danger, however apparent, they became 
capable of the moſt hazardous enterpriaca, to re- 
r the outrages they had receive. 

In the year 1578, when Don John of Auſtria, 
-- commanded the Spaniſh armies in the Low Coun- 
tries, againſt the confederates, one of his officers 

_ dared to offer violence to the daughter of a lawyer 

at Liſle, in whoſe houſe he was quartered ; in the 
- truggle ſhe ſeized his poignard, and plunging it 

Into his breaſt, ran immediately out of the room: 
* unhappy man finding that he had received a mor- 

tal wound, avowed his criminal intent, and with 

unfeigned repentance requeſted the parents of this 

- virtuous girl to prevail on her to come to him. 

Grant me, faid he, your forgiveneſs for my 

- <6: baſe attempt; the only reparation I can make 

you, is to declare myſelf your huſband : fince 

« my criminal intent and your virtue have put it 
« out of my power to offer you my, perſon, receive 

at leaſt with the name and privilege of my wife, 

„ the gift of my fortune, and let all thoſe who 

- & have heard of the affront I have offered you, 
4 learn at the ſame time that an honourable mar- 
cc riage has been the conſequence of my ineffectual 


29 . to diſhonour yu and of your virtuous cou- 
47 6a rage 
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44 rage to defend-yourſelf.” This diſcourſe ended, 
the noble minded Spaniard, with the father's con- 
| ſent, was-married to the young lady by the clergyman 
who came to adminiſter the laſt rites of the church, 
and ſoon after expired, leaving it in doubt whether 
the generoſity with which he repaired his fault,- or 
the young lady's courage was moſt worthy of admi- 
ration. e e 
The ſame hiſtorian mentions that the Duke of 
Anjou, brother to Henry III. being likewiſe in the 
Low Countries to ſuccour the confederates againſt 
the Spaniards, had an officer under his command, 
named Captain Pont, quartered in the houſe of a2 
rich labourer, who lived in the village of Becourt, 
and was father of three beautiful girls; the eldeſt, 
who was houſekeeper, was politely attentive to a 
gueſt it was ſo neceſſary to pleaſe, and he having 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing and admiring her, 
ſoon became enamoured, and determined at all ha- 
Zards to ſatisfy his paſſion. Accordingly he invited 
the father and daughter to ſup with him, and in the 
midſt of the repaſt, he demanded her in marriage, 
but expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as plainly 
diſcovered his real intentions. The peaſant, un- 
willing to diſpleaſe him, or to let him ſee that he 
pereeived his ſentiments, only modeſtly deelined it, 
urging the inequality of their conditions. Pont 
immediately flew into a rage, drove him out of the 
room, and forcibly held the daughter, who endea- 
voured to go out along with her father, and having 
fuatisffed his brutal deſires, delivered her up after- 
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wards to. ſome of the ſubalterns, Who had ſeconded 
his infamous project, and they all compelled her to 
reſume her ſeat at table with them. This young 

creature, aged about ſeventeen, ſhewed at that mo- 
ment an aſtoniſhing preſence of mind, as ſhe judged 
it was more necellary to think of revenge than to 

_ yield to unavailing ſorrow ; ſhe afiected to appear 

gay and chearful, and even ſeemed to liſten to their 
inſolent propoſals without any viſible, diſpleaſure, 
but ſhe was not long obliged to do herſelf ſuch vio- 

lence; the Captain turning to one of his people 
who whiſpered him, ſhe ſnapped up a knife and 

. ſtabbed him to the heart, then overſetting char tow 

ble, got out while they were buſied about the of- 

ficer, and haſtily recounting what paſſed to the father, 

- ſhe preſſed him to take away his two other daugh- 
ters; as for her part life was become too tedious to 

her, to join them in their flight, and eſcape the pu- 

niſhment that threatened her, but waited indignant- 
ly for the raviſhers, who having tied her to a tree, 
. fired at her till ſhe expired. A few moments before 
_the died ſhe cried out, Fire, barbarians ! After 
the brutality you have treated me with, which has | 
rendered me unworthy to live, you now. grant 

* me the only favour.I could wiſh for; but Heaven, 

40 who has already revenged me by the death of 
cc your chief, will not let this laſt crime go unpu- 
© niſh ed“. 
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fortune, took arms on all ſides, exterminated the 
aſſaſſins, and as on thoſe occaſions juſtice is ſeldom 


exactly attended to, four entire com panies were 
maſſacred, and not one Frenchman left alive 4 in- the 


Canton. 


Though no leſs a; Aifinguiſhed Pg in- 


nate purity of ſoul, the following act exhibits no 
trace of violence or fury, but virtue rendered irre- 
fiſtible by its on moving and pathetic powers, here 
triumphs over the criminal intention of a perſon, 


Vvho ſtrove to take advantage of the diſtreſſed ſitua- | 


tion of a virtuous woman to th her to. conſent 
to her diſhonour. WE” 


A ſailor of Martignes 6 mall wing in 1 Provence) 


-chouk married a beautiful young woman, and being 
unable to leave her much money at the time of his 
embarkation, ſhe was | ſoon, notwithſtanding the 
ſtricteſt cxconomy,. reduced to very great . diſtreſs, 
and therefore ventured to ſolicit ſome aſſiſtance from 
one of her neighbours, and intreated him to lend 
her a ſmall ſum of money till her huſband's return, 
he did not abſolutely refuſe her requeſt, though her 
diſtreſs made very little impreſſion on him, but be- 


ing charmed with her beauty, he flattered himſelf 
that this was a favourable opportunity, and offeted 
to comply with her requeſt, but upon certain condi- 


tions, which ſhe rejected with the utmoſt contempt, 
and returned home in the greateſt deje ion of ſpi- 
rits, but in ſome time after, when as her huſband 
did not t return every reſource was ſoon exhauſted, 
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and finding it utterly impoſſible to provide common 
neceſſaries either for herſelf or a little infant ſhe was 
was ſuckling; ſhe again made application to the 
ſame perſon who had already treated her ſo unwor- 
thily, hoping to find him at this time more compaſ- 
ſionate; but in this ſhe was diſappointed, her tears 
and intreaties proved equally unavailing, and he 
would not grant her the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance, but upon 


_y 


condition that ſhe would permit him to ſup in pri- 


vate with her: her extreme diſtreſs rendered it im- 
- poſſible for her to refuſe. and after the repaſt, which 


We may naturally conclude to have been a very me- 


lancholy one, her ungenerous gueſt eagerly inſiſted 

upon her compliance with the conditions; the un- 
happy woman ſeeing no remedy, in a fit of grief and 
deſpair, ſnatched up her infant as it lay ſleeping in 
the cradle, and preſſing it to her boſom, ſaid, with 
- a voice interrupted by ſobs, Suck now, dear baby, 
ec ſuck heartily, receive for the laſt time, the milk 
* of an honeſt woman, compelled now, alas! by 
. « ſad neceſſity to become otherwiſe. Ah l that I 
* cannot wean thee, thou ſhouldſt not then derive 
„ thy nouriſhment from infamy. Her tears ſpoke 
the reſt and the citizen, evidently diſconcerted, 
threw down his purſe, and haſtily left the houſe, 
- ſaying, *© It is impoſſible to withſtand: ſueh virtue.” 
May thoſe various examples that we have with plea- 

ſure ſelected and introduced in the courſe of this 


Work, may the reflections that we have added, 
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over the minds of our readers. Soon then will the 
practice of thoſe virtues become eaſy and familiar, 
and ſociety thereby reſtored to harmony and good 
order, experience even in this mortal ſtate True 
Happineſs. This has been the principal induce- 
ment to our pleaſing taſk, and this the only object 
of our hopes and wifhes, 
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